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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Malayan,  or,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
natives,  the  Malayu  language  (of  which  a Dictionary  was 
lately,  and  a Grammar  is  now  offered  to  the  public)  prevails 
throughout  a verj  extensive  portion  of  what  is  vaguely  termed 
the  East-Indies,  including  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Gauges,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  together  with  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  innumerable  others,  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the 
Moluccas,  emphatically  termed  the  Spice-islands,  to  the  south- 
ward, as  the  island  of  timor,  and  to  the  northward,  as  the 
Philippines  ; forming  collectively  the  Malayan  archipelago. 
This  great  insular  region  may  also  not  inaptly  receive  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Hither  Polynesia,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Further  Polynesia  or  vast  expanse  of  South-sea  islands,  be- 
tween whicii,  new  guinea  may  be  considered  as  the  common 
boundary.  The  name  of  Polynesia,  as  applied  to  this  tract, 
was  first  used  by  m.  de  brosses,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
late  Mr.  A.  DALRYMPLE. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  understood  that  the  islands  of  this 
archipelago,  for  the  most  part,  especially  those  of  the  larger 
class,  and  the  peninsula  itself,  have  also  their  own  peculiar  lan- 
guages, (whether  radically  differing  or  not,  will  be  hereafter  exa- 
mined) spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country,  whilst  the 
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Malayan  is  generally  employed  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
sea-coasts  and  the  mouths  and  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  It  is 
consequently  the  medium  of  commercial  and  foreign  intercourse, 
and  every  person,  of  whatever  nation,  who  frequents  a port  of 
trade  must  negociate  his  business  in  this  tongue,  either  speaking 
it  himself  or  employing  an  interpreter.  From  hence  it  is  that, 
by  comparison  with  a similar  prevalence  of  a dialect  of  Italian  or 
Catalonian  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  com- 
monly received  the  appellation  of  the  lingua  franca  of  the  East. 
On  the  continent  of  India  however  it  has  not  obtained  any  foot- 
ing, or  is  known  only  to  those  merchants  anil  seamen  who  are 
engaged  in  what  is  denominated  the  Eastern  trade. 

That  the  Malayan  language  has  obtained  this  extensive  cur- 
rency is  attributable  in  the  first  place  to  the  enterprising  and 
commercial  character  of  the  people,  who  either  by  force  of  arms 
or  in  the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  have  established  them- 
selves in  every  part  of  the  archipelago  convenient  for  their  pur- 
suits ; and  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  qualities  of  the 
language  itself,  being  remarkably  soft  and  easy  of  pronunciation, 
simple  in  the  grammatical  relation  of  its  words,  and  in  the 
construction  of  its  sentences,  plain  and  natural.  The  attention 
indeed  to  smoothness  of  utterance  is  so  great  that  not  only,  in 
the  formation  of  derivatives,  letters  are  systematically  changed 
in  order  to  please  the  ear,  but  also  in  words  borrowed  from  the 
continental  tongues,  the  Malays  are  accustomed  to  polish  down 
the  rougher  consonants  to  the  standard  of  their  own  organs. 

As  a written  language  the  Malayan  has  been  cultivated  with 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  care,  and  however  the  dialects  as 
spoken  may  vary  from  each  other  in  the  sound  of  certain  vowels 
(as  will  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  grammar),  or  by  the 
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adoption  of  local  and  bamarous  terms  from  the  inland  people  or 
from  Europeans,  there  is  a striking  consistency  in  the  style  of 
writing,  not  only  of  bubks  in  prose  and  verse,  but  also  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence, /and  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  no  greater  difficulty  attends  the  translation  of  letters  from 
the  princes  of  the  Maucca  islands,  than  from  those  of  Kedcih  or 
Trangganu  in  the  peninsula,  or  of  Menarigkahau  in  Sumatra. 
Nor  is  this  uniformin'  surprising  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
the  compositions  in /their  present  form  can  be  presumed  more 
ancient  than  the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  the 
fourteenth  or,  at  soonest,  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  period 
the  Arabic  mode /of  writing  must  likewise  have  been  adopted; 
for  although  it  cahnot  be  doubted  that  the  Malays,  as  well  as  the 
other  natives  of  /hese  countries,  made  use  of  a written  character 
previously  to  that  great  innovation,  yet  the  general  style  of  com- 
position must  l|ave  received  a strong  tincture  from  its  new  dress, 
and  this  Arabian  garb  being  similar  throughout  the  different 
islands,  we  aye  naturally  led  to  expect  a more  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  language  so  clothed  than  in  the  original  nakedness 
of  the  oral  dhlects. 

The  antiquity  of  these  dialects  we  are  entirely  without  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  so  modern  is  the  acquaintance  of  Euro- 
peans with/  that  part  of  the  East.  The  earliest  specimen  we 
possess  is  that  furnished  by  the  circumnavigator  pigafetta,  the 
companion  of  Magellhan,  who  visited  the  island  of  Ted  ri  in  the 
year  1521,  and  whose  vocabulary,  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  transcription  and  printing,  accords  as  exactly  with  the 
Malayan  of  the  present  day  as  those  formed  by  any  of  our 
modern  travellers,  and  proves  that  no  material  alteration  in  the 
tongue  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.  In  the 
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vocabulary  collected  by  the  Dutch  navigators  at  Ternati , in  1599 
(“  servant  de  promptuaire  a ceux  qui  y desirent  naviguer,  car  la 
langue  Malay  te  s’ use  par  toutes  les  Indes  Orientates,  principale- 
ment  ez  Molucques  ”)  we  equally  find  an  entire  identity  with  the 
modern  dialect. 

Having  described  the  language  as  confined  in  general  to  the  sea- 
coasts  of  those  countries  where  it  is  spoken,  and  consequently  as 
that  of  settlers  or  traders,  we  are  naturally  'ed  to  inquire  in  what 
particular  country  it  is  indigenous,  and  from  whence  it  has  ex- 
tended itself  throughout  the  archipelago.  Many  difficulties  will 
be  found  to  attend  the  solution  of  this  questioi,  partly  occasioned 
by  the  bias  of  received  opinions,  grounded  on  the  plausible  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  discriminating  between  the  coun  ry  from  whence 
the  language  may  be  presumed  to  have  originally  proceeded,  and 
that  country  from  whence,  at  a subsequent  period,  numerous 
colonies  and  commercial  adventurers  issuing,  widely  diffused  it 
amongst  the  islands  whose  rich  produce  in  spues,  gold,  and 
other  articles  attracted  their  cupidity.  From  the  peninsula  espe- 
cially, wThere  trade  is  known  to  have  flourished  fir  several  cen- 
turies with  extraordinary  vigour  and  to  have  occasitned  a corres- 
pondent population,  these  migrations  took  place,  and  it  wTas 
natural  for  those  travellers  who  in  early  times  visited  Malacca , 
Johor , and  other  populous  towns  in  that  quarter,  to  bestow  on 
it  the  appellation  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  or  (withmuch  less 
propriety)  the  peninsula  of  Malacca , and  to  consider  it  as  the 
mother  country  of  the  Malays,  which  in  fact  it  is  wifi  respect 
to  the  colonies  it  has  so  abundantly  sent  forth.  But  subsequent 
investigation  has  taught  us  that  in  the  peninsula  itself  the  Ma- 
lays were  only  settlers,  and  that  the  interior  districts,  lile  those 
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of  the  islands  in  general,  are  inhabited  by  distinct  races  of  men. 
Among  these  are  the  orang  henna  or  aborigines  noticed  by  Mr. 
raffles  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Maldyu  nation,  printed  in 
the  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xii.  “ The  Malays  (says  this  gentleman, 
whose  recent  appointment  to  a situation  of  as  great  trust  and 
importance  as  a nation  can  confide  to  an  individual,  justifies  the 
opinion  that  in  a forme/*  work  I had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
with  regard  to  his  talents)  seem  here  to  have  occupied  a country* 
previously  unappropriated ; for  if  we  except  an  inconsiderable 
race  of  Carries,  who /are  occasionally  found  near  the  mountains, 
and  a few  tribes  of  tjie  orang  henna , there  does  not  exist  a ves- 
tige of  a nation  anterior  to  the  Malays,  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
As  the  population  qf  the  Malay  'peninsula  has  excited  much 
interest,  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the 
various  tribes  stat^l  to  be  scattered  over  the  country.  Those  on 
the  hills  are  usually  termed  Samang,  and  are  woolly  headed ; 
those  on  the  plain,  orang  henna , or  people  belonging  to  the 
country;  the  w</rd  henua  being  applied  by  the  Malays  to  any 
extensive  country,  as  hernia  China , heniia  Keling  : but  it  appears 
to  be  only  a sor j of  Malay  plural  to  the  Arabic  word  hen  or  henit 
signifying  a tribe.  The  early  adventurers  from  Arabia  fre- 
quently make  mention  in  their  writings  of  the  different  tribes 
they  met  witty  to  the  eastward,  and  from  them  most  probably  the 
Malays  have  adopted  the  term  orang  henna.”  From  the  paucity 
of  their  nun/bers  as  here  described  we  are  led  to  remark  that 
they  must  have  been  reduced  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  either 
by  wars  or  by  proselytism  (which  tends  to  confound  them  with 
the  Malays)  since  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  government.  I must 
further  tale  the  liberty  of  observing  with  respect  to  the  word 
yj  henuay  (as  being  of  importance  in  the  present  investigation) 
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that  it  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Arabic  ^ hem  “ sons  or 
tribe,”  from  which  it  cannot  be  derived  by  any  rule  or  analogy 
whatever ; but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a genuine  Malayan  term, 
signifying  “ country,  region,  land,”  or  one  of  those  radical 
words  which  the  Malayan  has  in  common  with  the  other  East- 
insular  or  Polynesian  languages,  being  found  not  only  in  the 
Bisaya  and  other  dialects  of  the  Philippines,  but  also  in  the 
South-sea  languages  under  the  form  (differing  more  in  appear- 
ance than  reality)  of  “ whennua  ” and  “ fenua.”  To  render  it 
applicable  to  “ persons,”  the  word  drnng  must  he  prefixed,  and 
orang  henna  signifies  literally  and  strictly  “ the  people  of  the 
land,”  as  distinguished  from  foreign  settlers  or  invaders  ; and 
this  phrase  alone  affords  no  weak  proof  (if  o.hers  were  wanting) 
that  the  Malays  do  not  regard  themselves  as  the  original  inha- 
bitants, but  as  the  occupiers  only,  of  the  country. 

In  the  neighbouring  island  of  subiatra,  on  the  contrary, 
the  kingdom  which  occupies  the  central  part  and  claims  a para- 
mount jurisdiction  over  the  whole  ; which  in  aicient  times  was 
of  great  celebrity,  and  even  in  its  ruins  is  the  object  of  super- 
stitious veneration  with  all  descriptions  of  inhabitants ; this 
kingdom  of  Menangkahau  is  entirely  peopled  with  Malays,  the 
language  there  spoken  is  Malayan  only,  and  no  \radition  exists 
of  the  country  having  ever  been  inhabited  by  aiy  other  race. 
So  strong  indeed  is  the  notion  of  their  own  originality,  that  they 
commence  their  national  history  with  an  account  of  Noah’s 
flood,  and  of  the  disembarkation  of  certain  persons  from  the 
Ark,  at  a place  between  the  mouths  of  Palembang  and  Jainbi 
rivers,  who  were  their  lineal  ancestors ; which  belief,  however 
futile,  serves  to  shew  that  they  consider  themselves  as  the  orang 
henna  or  people  of  the  soil,  indigence  non  advence. 
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From  such  a Malayan  country  rather  than  from  any  maritime 
establishments,  which  always  bear  the  stamp  of  colonization,  we 
might  be  justified  in  presuming  the  Malays  of  other  parts  to 
have  proceeded  in  the  first  instance;  but  it  happens  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  rest  our  opinion  upon  this  reasoning  from  proba- 
bilities, for  we  have  in  support  of  it  the  authority  of  the  native 
historians  of  the  peninsula,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
assert  in  positive  terms  that  the  earliest  Malayan  settlers  there, 
by  whom  the  city  of  Singa-pura  was  founded  at  ujong  tdnah  or 
“ the  extremity  of  the  land,”  in  the  twelfth  century,  migrated 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure  from  Sumatra,  where  they  had  pre- 
viously inhabited  a district  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moldy  u, 
said,  in  the  style  of  mythology,  to  have  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Mahdi-mcru.  For  some  details  respecting  this  emigra- 
tion, the  transactions  that  succeeded,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Malays  from  Singa-pura , in  the  reign  of  their  fifth  king,  Sri 
Iskander  Shah,  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Majapdhit , at  that 
time  the  principal  monarch  of  java,  their  founding  the  city  of 
Malacca  in  1253,  and  also  respecting  the  connexion  still  under- 
stood to  subsist  between  Manangkahau  as  the  parent  state,  and 
that  of  Remhau,  a district  situated  inland  of  Malacca , iS  the 
raja  of  which,  as  well  as  his  officers  receive  their  authority  and 
appointments  from  the  Sumatran  sovereign,”  I must  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  the  reader  to  the  History  of  Sumatra  (ed 
3.  p.  325  to  3-15),  in  which  he  will  find  the  authorities  for  what 
is  here  advanced,  collected  and  discussed.  It  is  not  however  tc 
be  confidently  expected  that  an  opinion  so  much  at  variance  with 
those  hitherto  prevailing  on  the  subject,  will  be  adopted  without 
further  and  strict  investigation.  To  the  advocates  for  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Malays  of  the  peninsula  and  of  their  language 
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over  what  they  term  provincial  dialects,  I have  only  to  say  that 
it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  contest  that  superiority,  how- 
ever ideal,  which  may  have  been  acquired  by  a more  extensive 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  but  only  to  state  the  grounds  for 
a belief  that  the  generic  name  of  Malay  u,  now  so  widely  disse- 
minated, did  not  in  its  origin  belong  to  that  country,  but  to 
the  interior  of  the  opposite  island,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountain  of  Siingei-pagu , so  celebrated  for  its  gold  mines, 
and  from  whence  rivers  are  said  to  flow  towards  either  coast,  it 
is  found  as  a common  appellative  at  this  day,  and  particularly 
belongs  to  the  great  tribe  of  Sungei-pagu  Malay  u,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  the  work  of  valentyn,  v deel,  “ Beschry- 
vinge  van  Sumatra,”  p.  13,  14. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  ob- 
serve upon  some  passages  in  a paper  “ on  the  Languages  and 
Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  ” printed  in  vol  x.  of  the 
Asiat.  Researches.  The  untimely  and  unfortunate  loss  of  its 
ingenious  author,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  I deeply  regret,  and  the  more 
pointedly  as  I feel  myself  called  upon,  in  defence  of  my  own,  to 
question  the  correctness  of  several  of  his  opinions  that  appear 
to  have  been  too  hastily  adopted,  and  which  I wished  him  to 
have  brought  to  the  test  of  local  knowledge.  “ The  Menang - 
kdboiv  race  (he  states)  who  seem  at  an  early  period  to  have  ruled 
the  whole  island  of  Sumatra,  whose  chief  assumes  the  title  of 
Maha  Raja  of  Rajas,  and  derives  his  origin  from  Lankapura, 
speak  a dialect  of  Malayu  which  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  peninsula;  but  which  seems,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  to 
coincide  in  many  respects  with  the  Jawa  or  Javanese  language. 
The  race  have  probably  derived  their  origin  from  Langkapura 
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in  Java >”  In  support  of  Dr.  leyden’s  favourite  system,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  derive  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Malays  from  java,  the  dialect  of  Menangkdbau  is  here  asserted 
to  have  much  more  affinity  to  the  Javanese  than  to  the  Malayan 
of  the  peninsula ; but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  these  coun- 
tries must  know  that  the  Javanese,  although  a radical  affinity 
exists  and  many  words  are  common  to  both,  is  a distinct  lan- 
guage from  the  Malayan,  not  reciprocally  understood  by  the 
natives  (the  Javans  usually  acquiring  the  latter  for  the  purposes 
of  intercourse),  and  written  in  a different  character;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  dialect  of  Malayan  spoken  in  Sumatra  differs 
from  that  of  the  peninsula  in  pronunciation  merely  or  the  more 
or  less  broad  terminating  vowels,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  raffles. 
It  must  further  be  remarked  that  in  the  same  page  where  Dr. 
leyden  read  that  the  Maharaja  derived  his  origin  from  Langka- 
pura  (Hist,  of  Sum.  p.  340)  he  must  have  likewise  seen  that  it 
is  situated  (according  to  the  pompous  edict,  and  whether  imagi- 
nary or  not  is  of  little  importance)  between  Palembang  and 
Jamhi , on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  by  no  means  on 
Java,  where  no  such  name  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Malays,  and  I allude  especially  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various'  dis- 
tricts of  the  peninsula,  whose  letters  I possess  in  great  numbers, 
the  term  “ maldyu,”  as  applied  to  themselves  or  other  eastern 
people,  very  rarely  occurs,  and  that  instead  of  it  they  familiarly 
employ  the  phrase  of  orang  de-bdwah  arigin,  signifying  the  “ lee- 
ward people,”  or  literally,  “ the  people  beneath  the  wind,”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  orang  de-atas  arigin , “ windward  people,’ 
or  those  “ above  the  wind.”  From  whence  this  meteorological 
rather  than  geographical  distinction  has  arisen,  or  upon  what 
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principle  of  trade  wind  or  monsoon  it  is  to  be  justified,  I am  una- 
ble to  determine ; nor  is  the  consideration  of  equal  moment  with 
that  of  ascertaining  the  region  to  which  the  distinction  is  applied. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  asia  of  de  bar- 
ros,  sixth  Book  of  the  second  Decade,  where  we  are  told  that 
te  previously  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Malacca , that  of 
Singa-pura  was  resorted  to  by  the  navigators  of  the  western  seas 
of  India,  as  well  as  by  those  of  countries  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  such  as  Siam , China , Chiampa,  Camboja,  and  the  many 
thousand  islands  scattered  over  the  eastern  ocean.  On  these  two 
regions  of  the  globe  the  natives  (of  the  eastern  part)  bestow  the 
appellation  of  de-bawah  origin  and  alas  angin , signifying  below 
the  wind  and  above  the  wind,  or  Western  and  Eastern.  For  as 
the  principal  navigation  in  these  seas  is  either  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  one  side,  or  from  the  great  gulf  which  extends 
itself  towards  the  coasts  of  China  and  far  to  the  northward,  on 
the  other,  they  with  reason  considered  that  quarter  in  which  the 
sun  rises,  the  upper,  and  that  in  which  he  sets  the  nether  side 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Singa-pura ” Unfortunately 
however  for  this  plausible  solution  it  happens  that  the  Portu- 
guese historian,  who  was  not  locally  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, has  misconceived  the  relative  circumstances,  which  are 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  has  stated,  the  leeward  people 
being  situated,  not  towards  the  setting  but  the  rising  sun.  By 
valentyn,  the  elaborate  Dutch  oriental  historian,  who  com- 
posed his  great  work  on  the  spot,  we  are  informed  (v.  deel, 
Bescliryvinge  van  Malakka , p.  310)  that  “ the  Malays  are 
commonly  named  orang  de-bawah  angin , leeward  people  or 
easterlings,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  countries,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  orang  atas  angin , windward  people  or  wes- 
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terlings;”  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  or  to  assign  any  grounds  for  the  distinction.  These  two 
authorities  being  thus  obviously  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
specific  application,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
that  of  the  natives  themselves,  by  whom  the  terms  are  so  fre- 
quently employed.  In  a book  containing  a digest  of  their  cere- 
monial law,  founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  koran , the  following 
passage  presents  itself:  u Pada  segala  negriiang  de-bawah  angin 
orang  meng-korban-kan  karbau  itu  ter-afzal  deri-pada  lembu  in 
all  the  countries  beneath  the  wind  the  people  sacrifice  the  buffalo 
in  preference  to  the  ox.”  Now  as  it  is  well  known,  and  will  be 
admitted,  that  the  karbau  or  buffalo  is  the  animal  usually  killed 
both  for  food  and  sacrifice  in  the  farther  East,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  a native  of  Arabia,  it  follows  that  the  negrt 
de-bawah  angin  must  apply  to  the  former,  and  cannot  to  the 
latter  or  western  country. 

To  my  readers  in  general,  who  have  not  formed  any  previous 
opinion,  I should  deem  it  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  proofs, 
but  as  some  of  my  friends  abroad,  to  whom  I proposed  a ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  these  relative  terms,  furnished  me  with 
explanations  not  very  consistent  with  each  other,  one  of  them 
(whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives  has  seldom  been  equalled)  assuring  me  that 
they  referred  to  the  superior  and  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  so- 
ciety, I shall  transcribe  a passage  or  two  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Malayan  princes  of  the  peninsula,  which  may 
perhaps  be  thought  decisive.  “ Govrandor  piilau  pinang  tang 
memegang  parentah  kompani  dan  tang  menolong  raja-raja  de- 
bawah  angin  ini  dan  mashur-luh  warta-nia  de-bawah  angin  dan 
de-atas  angin  the  governor  of  Piilo  Pinang  who  exercises  the 
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authority  of  the  Company ; who  gives  assistance  to  the  chiefs 
of  these  leeward  countries,  and  whose  fame  is  celebrated  both 
beneath  the  wind  and  above  the  wind.”  And  again  : “ Ada 
shekh  tiga  iang  andak  pulang  ka  arahi  maka  andak-lah  anak 
kita  tolong  tumpang-kan  ka-pada  kapal  iang  andak  pergi  ka - 
sahlah  atas  arigin  sdna  there  are  three  sheiks  who  wish  to  return 
to  Arabia.  Will  my  son  have  the  goodness  to  assist  them  with 
a passage  by  a ship  proceeding  towards  those  windward  (western) 
parts  ?”  Here  at  least  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  with  respect 
to  the  geographical  appropriation  of  the  term. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra  the  name  of  crang  atas 
origin  is  commonly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  a maritime  dis- 
trict in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  from  whence  the  prin- 
cipal quantity  of  gold  is  procured,  and  has  been  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  a reference  to  the  direction  of  the  westerly 
monsoon,  supposed  to  vary  several  points  above  and  below  In - 
dra-piira.  Suspecting  however  that  this  might  have  been  an 
opinion  gratuitously  adopted,  or  an  accommodation  of  the  fact 
to  the  etymology,  I requested  Mr.  Charles  holloway,  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  then  chief  of  Padang,  to  let  me  know  the 
acceptation  of  the  phrase  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
situated  as  it  is  within  the  district  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  “ the  atas  angin  people  were  not  consi- 
dered as  drang  darat  or  “ natives  of  the  land,”  like  those  of 
Menangkdhau , but  generally  as  adventurers,  being  a mixture  of 
all  nations,  residing  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the 
sea-shore,  from  Ayer  Aji  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Barus, 
where  the  Achinese  territory  commences;  and  that  a Menangka - 
hau  man  would  feel  very  indignant  at  being  confounded  with 
people  of  this  description  :”  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  they 
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have  no  claim  to  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  definition  of 
western  foreigners,  or  settlers  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the 
trade,  and  intermixed  with  the  natives  of  the  country  by  mar- 
riages, or  rather,  perhaps,  in  these  days,  the  progeny  of  such 
mixture. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  terms  Mr.  raffles  has  judiciously 
observed  to  me  that  in  their  collective  sense  they  are  equivalent 
to  the  Arabic  expression  » arabu  ajem , denoting  all  man- 

kind, as  Greeks  and  .Barbarians,  Jews  and  Gentiles ; which  is 
perfectly  true  as  to  the  universality,  but  the  Malays  do  not,  iu 
imitation  of  those  arrogant  phrases,  assume  to  themselves  a su- 
periority over  the  rest  of  the  world  ; for  however,  as  Maho- 
metans, believing  in  one  God,  they  might  be  inclined  to  rank 
themselves  above  all  polytheists,  this  sentiment  cannot  apply  to 
other  Mahometans  of  the  continent  of  India,  much  less  to  their 
religious  instructors  the  Arabians.  Their  expression  must  be 
considered  as  a mere  local  designation,  serving  to  draw  a line 
between  the  countries  and  people  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
Achin- head  or  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca , who  are  the 
drang  de-bawah  angin,  and  those  situated  to  the  westward  of 
that  meridian,  who  are  the  drang  de-atas  angin.  Precision,  at 
the  same  time,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
and  I am  unable  to  determine  whether  pegu,  siam,  camboja, 
cochin-china,  and  china  itself  are  in  fact  understood  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  former  division,  or  whether  it  is  re- 
stricted (as  seems  from  their  writings  the  more  probable)  to  the 
Malayan  and  east-insular  countries  only. 

The  appellation  of  Maldiju  is  given  in  common  both  to  the 
people  and  the  language,  but  there  are  other  terms  applicable 
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only  to  the  latter,  of  which  that  of  Jawi  or  Lhasa  jam  is  the 
most  deserving  of  notice,  being  employed  in  writings  to  denote 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Malays,  especially  that  of  books, 
as  distinguished  from  all  foreign  languages.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  the  author  of  the  or  “ Mirrour  of  the  Faithful” 

(as  quoted  by  werndly)  informs  us  that  he  composed  his  book 
(in  the  year  1009 — 1601)  in  the  Lhasa  jawi , with  the  design  of 
facilitating  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  to  all  searchers  of 
divine  truths  who  might  not  understand  the  Arabic  or  the  Per- 
sianand  in  this  sense,  likewise,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
peninsula  requests  the  chief  of  Pfilo  Pinang  to  translate  into  the 
vernacular  dialect  a letter  from  the  Governor  General  of  Ben- 
gal, there  not  being  any  one  in  his  dominions  who  could  read 
Persian.  Of  the  acceptation,  therefore,  of  the  word  jawi  there 
should  appear  no  room  for  doubt,  although  much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  its  specific  meaning  and  ety- 
mology. 

Some  have  contended  for  its  being  a derivative  from  the  name 
of  java;  but  nothing  is  more  evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  Malayan  writings,  than  that  the  term  of  ^.U  u-.l^  Lhasa 
jawi , notwithstanding  the  affinity  of  sound,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  _.U-  Lhasa  jawa  or  language  of  java.  I have 
even  met  with  them  contrasted  in  the  same  sentence,  where  a 
thing  was  said  to  be  called  by  one  name  in  the  jawi  or  Malayan, 
and  by  such  another  in  the  jawa  or  Javanese.  It  may  likewise 
be  observed,  that  although  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian  it  is  common 
to  form  adjectives  by  annexing  i to  the  substantive,  and  to  say 
Bengali,  Hindustani,  Konkani,  as  applied,  (no  matter  how 
vulgarly)  to  the  languages  of  Bengal,  Hindustan,  or  the 
K.ONKAN,  no  such  formation  takes  place  in  the  Malayan,  nor 
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could  jaw!  by  any  rule  of  grammar  be  a derivative  from  jdwa. 
Indeed  it  is  sufficient  for  shewing  how  little  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  the  affinity  of  sound  in  this  instance,  to  mention  that  the  word 
jdivi  is  likewise  the  common  term  for  “ cattle,”  and  jdwi-jdwi  for 
the  “ ficus  racemosa”  neither  of  which  are  presumed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  java,  werndly  confesses  himself  much  at  a 
loss  with  respect  to  its  derivation,  and  after  discussing  several 
conjectural  etymologies,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  it  has  a 
connexion  with  the  name  of  jawa  or  java,  it  must  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  name  having  in  ancient  times 
been  applied  to  Sumatra,  as  we  learn  from  marco  polo,  and 
which  he  thinks  is  corroborated  by  the  Arabic  term  for  gum 
benzoin  or  benjouin,  being  luban  juiui ; whereas  it  is 

well  known  that  the  article  is  not  produced  in  java,  but  abun- 
dantly in  the  northern  parts  of  Sumatra.  According  to  Mr. 
raffles  “ the  word  jahwi  is  the  Malay  term  for  any  thing 
mixed  or  crossed ; as  when  the  language  of  one  country  is  writ- 
ten in  the  character  of  another,  it  is  termed  b’hdsa  jahwi  or 
mixed  language ; or  when  a child  is  born  of  a Kiling  father 
and  Malay  mother,  it  is  called  anak  jahwi,  a child  of  mixed 
race.  Thus  the  Malciyu  language  being  written  in  the  Arabic 
character  is  termed  h’  hdsa  jahwi” 

The  appellations  hitherto  mentioned,  whatever  their  shades  of 
difference  may  be,  are  employed  to  distinguish  this  language 
from  those  which  are  foreign  to  it,  but  there  are  also  terms 
which  serve  to  distinguish  the  various  styles  (rather  than  dia- 
lects) of  the  language  itself,  as  spoken  by  different  ranks  or 
classes  of  people  in  the  same  country.  These  are,  the  bhdsa 
dd lam,  bhdsa  bangsdivan,  bhdsa  ddgang , and  bhdsa  kachuk-an. 

The  bhdsa  ddlam  or  courtly  style  takes  its  name  from  the 
j ' - word 
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word  jJb  da  lam,  signifying  “ a royal  palace  or  court/’  and  not, 
as  has  been  supposed  by  the  author  of  the  dissertation  “ on  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,”  from  the 
preposition  dalam  “ in.”  From  this  misconception  of  the  word 
he  was  led  to  consider  it  as  the  “ language  of  the  interior,”  and 
to  frame,  as  its  correlative,  the  term  hhasa  liiar,  to  denote  an 
“ exterior  ” or  vulgar  language  of  the  coasts,  which,  although 
the  words  are  intelligible,  I can  venture  to  say,  does  not  exist 
as  a phrase.  (See  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  189.)  The  style  of 
courts  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  books,  because  the  princi- 
pal characters,  both  male  and  female,  introduced  in  romances 
and  heroic  poems,  are  always  of  royal,  if  not  of  divine  lineage, 
and  the  language  they  speak,  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  are 
addressed  by  their  compeers  and  their  attendants,  must  be  suita- 
ble to  the  condition  of  such  personages. 

The  hhasa  hangsawan  or  style  of  the  politer  classes  of  society, 
does  not  in  its  general  tenour  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
court,  but  is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  it  by  some 
expressions  in  the  former  applicable  only  to  royalty,  such  as 
tit  ah  01  sahda  foi  c ^ w /cata  to  sav,  antap  for 

mikan  to  eat,  her-adtl  for  j<xj  tldor  to  sleep,  mangkat 

or  i_La>  ilang  for  cijL  mati  deceased,  defunct. 

The  hhasa  dagang,  as  the  term  implies,  is  that  of  merchants 
who  trade  from  port  to  port,  whose  language  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  perspicuous,  as  their  dealings  require,  but  less 
elegant  and  less  grammatical  than  the  preceding.  It  necessa- 
rily admits  the  use  of  many  foreign  names  for  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, such  as  tyJj  helduwa  for  veludo  velvet,  sakelat 

scarlet  cloth,  , real  a Spanish  dollar.  The  language  spoken 
by  European  gentlemen  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
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division ; but,  respected  as  they  are  in  their  political  capacity, 
when  their  manners  accord  with  the  dignity  of  their  situations, 
they  ought  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  hhasa  hangsdwan,  which 
would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  habitual  perusal  of  good 
writings. 

The  basest  and  most  corrupt  style  is  termed  hhasa  kachuk-an , 
from  kachuk  to  jumble  together,  as  being  the  mixed  jargon 
of  the  bazars  of  great  sea-port  towns,  where  an  assemblage  of 
people  of  all  nations  render  themselves  intelligible  to  each  other 
by  a sort  of  language  of  convention,  of  which  Malayan  is  the 
basis.  Into  this  low  dialect  a number  of  European  w'ords  and 
phrases  found  admittance  during  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
domination  in  India,  a list  of  which  is  subjoined  to  the  Dutch 
and  Malayan  vocabulary  of  Justus  heurnius,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1650;  and  even  the  superior  styles  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  them,  as  the  words  “tempo,”  “ senhor ” “masque  ” 
and  a few  others  occur  in  the  correspondence  of  persons  of  rank. 
Several  Dutch  terms  have  been  in  like  manner  adopted ; but, 
from  the  more  confined  limits  of  our  establishments,  the  English 
innovations  have  hitherto  been  very  inconsiderable.  Books  are 
in  general  free  from  the  influence  of  these  barbarisms. 

Having  thus  described  the  exterior  circumstances  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  they  respect  the  country  where  it  was  spoken  at  the 
period  of  the  earliest  Malayan  emigration  on  record,  and  those 
extensive  regions  where  it  prevails  at  the  present  day ; as  well 
as  the  appellations  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  orien- 
tal tongues,  both  by  foreigners  and  by  the  natives  themselves ; 
it  now  remains  to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  to  point  out 
those  more  original  languages  from  whence  we  may  presume  it 
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to  be  derived,  or  which  have  contributed  to  its  improvement 
and  to  that  degree  of  copiousness  of  which  it  may  fairly  boast. 

A paper  which  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  did  me  the 
honour  of  printing  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  researches, 
contained  the  ideas  I had  formed  on  this  subject,  and  which  I 
have  not  since  found  reason  to  vary  from  in  any  material  point ; 
but  as  some  of  them  have  been  controverted  and  partly  misun- 
derstood, I shall  here  endeavour  to  restate  more  explicitly  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  and  to  obviate  such  objections  as  have 
been  urged  to  my  analysis  of  the  1 an 2 u age. 

That  the  words  of  which  it  consists  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  that  two  of  these  are  Hindu  and  arabic,  has  been 
generally  admitted.  The  doubts  that  have  arisen  respect  only 
the  third,  or  that  original  and  essential  part  which,  to  the  Ma- 
layan, stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  saxon  to  the  English, 
and  which  I have  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  dialects  of 
the  widely  extended  language  found  to  prevail,  with  strong  fea- 
tures of  similarity,  throughout  the  archipelago  on  the  hither 
side  of  New  Guinea,  and,  with  a less  marked  resemblance, 
amongst  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea.  This 
language,  which,  in  its  utmost  range,  embraces  Madagascar 
also  to  the  westward,  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Polyne- 
sian, and  distinguished,  as  already  suggested,  into  the  Hither 
(frequently  termed  also  the  East  insular  language)  and  the  Fur- 
ther Polynesian.  To  shew  the  general  identity  or  radical  con- 
nexion of  its  dialects,  and  at  the  same  time  their  individual  dif- 
ferences, I bes’  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  tables  annexed 
to  a paper  on  the  subject  which  I presented  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1/80  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  is  printed  in  vol.  vi. 
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of  the  Archseologia;  also  to  a table  of  comparative  numerals  in 
the  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  Capt.  Cook’s  last  voyage  ; and  like- 
wise to  the  chart  of  ten  numerals  in  two  hundred  languages,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Patrick,  recently  published  in  valpy’s  Classical, 
Biblical,  and  Oriental  Journal.  These,  however,  should  be 
considered  rather  as  illustrations  than  proofs  of  what  has  been 
stated,  the  subject  requiring  a more  detailed  examination  of 
their  respective  vocabularies. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  what  propriety  the  Mala'yan,  which 
lias  been  described  as  a language  of  the  coasts,  and  contrasted 
with  the  Polynesian  prevailing  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  can 
at  the  same  time  be  ranked  as  one  of  its  dialects;  especially 
when  upon  comparison  it  will  be  found  to  vary  much  more  from 
them  than  they  do  from  each  other.  This  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained than  by  pursuing  further  the  analogies  of  our  own 
tongue.  The  English  was  in  its  origin  a dialect  of  Teutonic 
spoken  in  Lower  Saxony,  which,  at  subsequent  periods,  has 
been  enriched  by  a great  accession  of  Norman,  Greek,  and 
other  terms,  and  in  consequence  of  the  political  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  and  its  intercourse  with  foreigners,  has  been  so 
changed  from  its  primitive  rude  state,  as  to  be  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  which  gave  it  birth. 
Let  us  now  suppose  large  establishments  of  English  merchants 
settling  at  Embden,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeck,  and 
there  becoming  of  so  much  commercial  importance  as  to  render 
their  own  the  general  language  of  communication  with  traders 
from  all  other  parts.  Under  such  circumstances  the  English 
would  be  to  the  natives  of  Lower  Germany  (assuming  that  these 
have  remained  stationary)  what  the  Malays  are  to  the  ancient 
population  of  the  islands ; children  of  the  same  stock,  but 
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estranged  from  their  brethren  by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  ha- 
bits, and  again  frequenting  them  under  the  advantages  of  their 
new  condition. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  analogy  fails ; for  whilst  we 
possess  some  historical  account  of  the  expeditions  which  contri- 
buted to  people  Great  Britain  with  its  present  race,  we  are  en- 
tirely without  record  or  tradition  of  the  course  of  population 
amongst  these  islands,  prior  to  the  comparatively  modern  pas- 
sage of  the  Malays  from  Sumatra  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  at  a period  when  their  language  had  already  received 
those  accessions  which  distinguish  it  from  the  generality  of  the 
insular  dialects.  Whether,  in  times  much  earlier,  tribes  of  Bat - 
tas , JRejangs , or  Lampongs  migrated  to  Java , Borneo,  and  the 
Moluccas,  or  whether  the  current  ran  in  a contrary  direction 
and  conveyed  inhabitants  to  Sumatra  from  the  more  eastern 
islands,  must  remain  to  be  decided  upon  grounds  of  general 
probability  alone,  although  some  of  the  superstitious  tales  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines  point  to  the  former  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  (Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3. 
p.  302.)  But  whatever  pretensions  any  particular  spot  may 
have  to  precedence  in  this  respect,  the  so  wide  dissemination  of 
a language  common  to  all,  bespeaks  a high  degree  of  antiquity, 
and  gives  a claim  to  originality  as  far  as  we  can  venture  to  apply 
that  term,  which  signifies  no  more  than  the  state  beyond  which 
we  have  not  the  means,  either  historically  or  by  fair  inference, 
of  tracing  the  origin.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  that  we  are 
justified  in  considering  the  main  portion  of  the  Malayan  as  ori- 
ginal or  indigenous  ; its  affinity  to  any  continental  tongue  not 
having  yet  been  shewn  ; and  least  of  all  can  we  suppose  it  con- 
nected 
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nected  with  the  monosyllabic  or  Indo-Chinese,  with  which  it 
has  been  classed. 

What  has  been  said  will  I trust  be  thought  sufficient  for  de- 
fining the  language  to  which  this  radical  portion  belongs.  I 
have  been  the  more  anxious  to  make  myself  clearly  understood, 
because  on  a former  occasion  I appear  not  to  have  satisfied  the 
mind  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  paper  on  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  who  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing remark : “ In  another  paper  published  in  the  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.  vi.  this  author  has  successfully  exhibited  a variety  of 
instances  of  coincidence,  both  in  sound  and  signification,  be- 
tween the  Malay  and  several  of  the  eastern  dialects.  By  at- 
tempting to  prove  too  much,  however,  I apprehend  that  he  has 
failed  essentially.  He  has  pointed  out  a few  coincidences,  but 
has  left  the  mass  of  the  language  totally  unaccounted  for ; and 
as  the  few  coinciding  words  may  all  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  source,  it  is  perhaps  a more  natural  inference  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  all  been  modified  by  some  general  language, 
than,  with  sir  wm.  jqnes,  to  determine  that  the  parent  of  them 
all  has  been  the  Sanscrit I confess  that  this  passage  does  not 
convey  to  my  apprehension  any  very  precise  idea  of  the  writer’s 
meaning,  nor  do  I see,  as  I much  wish,  in  what  the  force  of 
the  objection  consists.  Can  he  have  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
support  of  my  conclusions  that  every  coinciding  word  in  these 
dialects  of  the  Polynesian  should  be  enumerated  ? That  indeed 
would  have  been  attempting  too  much.  The  dictionaries  of 
Tagala,  Bisaya,  Pampanga , and  other  Philippine  languages 
are  voluminous,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  the  number  of 
words  they  contain  is  similar  to  those  spoken  in  Sumatra.  To 
have  introduced  them  in  a paper  read  to  a learned  society  would 
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have  led  me  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ; and  yet  in  omitting 
to  do  it,  “ I have  left  the  mass  of  the  language  totally  unac- 
counted for.”  That  they  “ may  all  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  source”  can  scarcely  admit  of  a question;  but  what 
ground  is  thence  afforded  for  controverting  my  position  that  the 
Malayan,  in  its  original  unmixed  state,  was  one  of  its  streams  ? 
That  common  source  he  has  not  pointed  out,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  component  parts  of  the  language  as  we  now  find  it, 
does  not  demand  it  from  me;  for  who  in  ascertaining  the  ety- 
mology of  our  own  tongue  is  required  to  discover  the  origin  of 
the  Teutonic  dialects? 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  Polynesian  or 
general  East-insular  language,  that  it  does  not  include  those 
spoken  by  the  description  of  people  termed  Papua  and  Samang 
by  the  Malays  and  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla,  whose 
crisp  or  frizzled  (rather  than  woolly)  hair  and  dark  skins,  point 
them  out  as  a race  totally  distinct  from  the  yellow  complexioned, 
long  haired  natives  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  These,  as  well 
as  the  Haraforas  and  other  savage  tribes  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  present  a subject  of  research  as  curious  as 
it  is  obscure,  but  not  being  immediately  connected  with  the 
Malays  or  their  language,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  discussion. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  accessory  tongues 
from  whence  the  Malayan  acquired  such  a degree  of  improve- 
ment, as  removed  it  from  the  general  level  of  the  other  cognate 
dialects,  and  gave  it  a decided  predominance  in  that  part  of  the 
East.  Of  these  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  important  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  either  directly  or  mediately,  that  great  parent 
of  Indian  languages,  the  venerable  Sanskrit,  whose  influence 
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is  found  to  have  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  (and 
perhaps  also  of  the  Western)  world,  modifying  and  regenerating 
even  where  it  did  not  create.  That  the  intercourse,  whatever  its 
circumstances  may  have  been,  which  produced  this  advantageous 
effect  on  the  Malayan,  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  period, 
is  to  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  deep  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
involved,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  the  terms  borrowed,  being 
such  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  must  soon  have  rendered 
necessary,  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  the  most  obvious 
moral  ideas,  the  simplest  objects  of  the  understanding,  and  those 
ordinary  modes  of  thought  which  result  from  the  social  habits  of 
mankind ; whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as 
some  have  presumed  to  be  the  case,  that  the  affinity  between 
these  languages  is  radical,  or  that  the  latter  is  indebted  to  any 
Hindu  dialect  for  its  names  for  the  common  objects  of  sense. 
It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that  in  some  instances  the  words  so 
borrowed  do  not  preserve  the  exact  signification  they  bear  in  the 
original,  but  acquire  one  more  specific ; as  ^ L.  sakti  which  in 
Sanskrit  denotes  “ power,”  is  restricted  in  Malayan  to  “ super- 
natural power,”  and  \j&  putrd  signifying  <£  a son,”  is  applied 
only  to  the  “ son  of  a royal  personage.” 

When  in  a paper  written  in  the  year  1/93  I pointed  out  “ the 
traces  of  the  hindu  language  and  literature  extant  amongst  the 
Malays,”  I presumed  the  discovery  to  be  original,  but  soon 
learned  that  I had  been  anticipated  in  my  observation  by  the 
revered  president  and  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  who  in  his 
eighth  Anniversary  Discourse  had  already  made  the  remark 
that  “ without  any  recourse  to  etymological  conjecture,  we  dis- 
cover that  multitudes  of  pure  Sanskrit  words  occur  in  the 
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principal  dialects  of  the  Sumatrans”  Justice  however  to  our 
predecessors  in  the  study  of  oriental  languages  requires  me  to 
state,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Vocabulary  of  heurnius,  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned  that  beside  several  words  adopted  from  the 
neighbouring  dialect  of  java,  the  Malayan  is  largely  indebted 
to  those  of  Hindustan,  and  especially  to  the  Sanskrit  or  sa- 
cred language  of  the  Brahmans. 

An  investigation  of  the  period  when,  and  the  means  by  which 
so  copious  and  useful  a class  of  words  was  incorporated  with 
some  of  the  rude  East-insular  dialects,  is  a subject  worthy  of 
the  talents  of  those  able  scholars  whose  inquiries,  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  genuine  historical  and  philological  truth, 
adorn  the  pages  of  the  Asiatic  researches.  From  the  Ma- 
lays themselves,  or  their  writings,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
little  information  respecting  facts  of  so  ancient  a date  can  now 
be  procured,  and  if  the  books  of  the  Hindus  are  equally  silent, 
we  must  be  content  to  extract  our  knowledge  from  the  sober 
examination  of  intrinsic  evidence.  With  this  in  view  I must 
here  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  much  fallacious  inference 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  resemblance  of  the  San- 
skrit term  Malaya  to  the  name  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  which  has  induced  some  persons,  whose  authority 
carries  with  it  great  weight,  to  consider  the  Malaya  dwiya  as 
denoting  the  Malayan  peninsula.  But  with  all  due  deference, 
on  a point  where  my  opinion  must  rest  upon  a comparison  of 
those  passages  in  the  researches  or  other  published  works,  in 
which  the  term  occurs,  I think  it  will  be  found  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  mountainous  region  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  known  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  the 
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country  by  the  name  of  Malay alam , as  is  the  language  by  that 
of  Maleaima ; all  being  derivatives  from  the  word  malt,  signi- 
fying “ a mountain. ” 

The  most  obvious  mode  in  which  we  might  presume  the  lan- 
guage of  a more  civilised  to  have  been  communicated  to  a ruder 
people,  whose  soil  abounds  with  valuable  productions,  is  that 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  when 
Europeans  first  visited  the  Malayan  ports,  they  describe  them  as 
being  crowded  with  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  guzerat,  ma- 
labar,  and  Coromandel,  and  with  merchants  from  thence, 
as  well  as  from  all  other  parts  of  the  east,  established  on  shore, 
and  occupying  their  respective  kampongs  or  quarters  in  the  ba- 
zars. From  such  habitual  residence  and  the  familiarity  it  must 
occasion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  words  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  may  have  been  introduced,  as  in  later 
days  from  the  connexion  with  Europeans  themselves;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  deny  that  many  others  of  a more  general 
nature  might  in  the  same  manner  have  found  their  way ; but 
when  we  pay  attention  to  the  terms  which  actually  constitute 
this  portion  of  the  Malayan,  and  which  in  the  Dictionary  are 
distinguished  by  their  proper  character,  we  shall  perceive  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  not  only  belong  to  a class  of  ideas  supe- 
rior to  what  the  transactions  of  a bazar  would  require,  but  also, 
in  respect  to  their  form  and  pronunciation,  are  stamped  with 
the  mark  of  the  purest  days  of  the  Sanskrit,  un debased  by  the 
corruptions  of  its  provincial  dialects ; as  may  be  instanced  in 
the  conversion  of  the  letter  y into  j in  the  language  of  Bengal, 
yug  being  there  pronounced  jug,  and  yujana  (a  geographical 
term  adopted  by  the  Malays)  pronounced  jujan.  For  its  pos- 
sessing this  latter  quality  I have  (and  trust  I may  long  have) 
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the  living  authority  of  Mr.  wilkins,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
writing's  of  sir  william  jones.  Even  Dr.  leyden,  though 
rather  an  unwilling  witness,  admits  that  “ the  Sanscrit  voca- 
bles adopted  in  Malayu  and  Guzerdti,  are  generally  preserved 
purer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  and  again,  that  “ in 
many  instances  the  Malayu  form  approaches  nearer  the  pure 
Sanscrit  than  even  the  Bali  itself.” 

This  Bali , or  Pali , the  sacred  language  of  ava  and  siam, 
has  by  some  been  supposed,  from  its  geographical  proximity, 
the  most  likely  channel  through  which  the  Hindu  terms  (being 
itself  a dialect  of  Sanskrit ) might  have  flowed  into  the  Malayan 
countries ; but  independantly  of  the  preceding  objection,  we 
may  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  circumstance  of 
vicinage,  the  occult  and  mysterious  language  of  one  country 
should  become  popular  in  another,  whilst  the  ordinary  language 
spoken  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  not  have  made  any 
similar  progress.  But  in  fact  we  have  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Malayan  tongue  had  already  received  its  acces- 
sion of  Sanskrit  terms,  before  the  spreading  of  its  population 
towards  the  North  brought  it  into  contact  with  the  southern 
dominions  of  Siam ; and  since  that  period  the  two  nations  have 
almost  ever  been  at  variance.  From  these  considerations  I 
should  strongly  incline  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Dr.  leyden, 
who  had  studied  the  language,  that  “ the  greater  part  of  the 
words  of  Sanscrit  origin  found  in  Malayu , do  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Bali.”  Yet 
as  the  discovery  of  truth  and  not  the  support  of  any  system  is 
my  object,  I shall  produce  a document  lately  come  to  my  hands 
which  will  be  thought  of  much  importance  in  the  future  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  add  materially  to  the  argument  of 
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those  who  shall  contend  that  the  Bali  or  Pali  has  had  a prin- 
cipal share  in  contributing  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Hindu, 
language  and  mythology  throughout  the  eastern  islands.  This 
document  is  a letter  from  M.  a.  couperus,*  a servant  of  the 

late 


* “ My  dear  Sir,  Calcutta , 2 5th  Oct.  1810. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  send  }rou  a copy  of  two  of  my  Java 
drawings,  taken  from  two  stones  found,  with  more  than  an  hundred  of  the  same 
kind,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  island.  The  numerous  inscriptions  seen  on  the 
back  of  many  of  these  stones,  as  also  on  the  back  of  several  metal  idols  found  at 
the  same  place,  but  of  a much  smaller  size,  are  in  a language  of  which  the  cha- 
racters are  no  longer  known ; the  language  appearing  to  be  entirely  lost.  A spe- 
cimen of  these  characters,  taken  with  the  utmost  possible  exactness  from  two 
stones,  I forward  also  with  this.  They  differ  in  all  respects  from  the  Javanese 
and  other  characters  in  use  amongst  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
There  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  get  any  information  from  these  natives  upon  sub- 
jects of  antiquity,  as  they  have  no  proper  records,  nor  have  they  preserved  any 
branch  of  learning,  which  they,  or  those  inhabitants  who  in  old  times  w orshipped 
the  idols,  undoubtedly  possessed.  I have  proofs  that  they  had  even  a knowledge 
of  astronomy:  but  the  present  inhabitants  are  in  respect  of  arts  and  sciences, 
most  ignorant  and  superficial  beings.  I had  hopes  that  some  learned  gentleman 
or  Bramin  here  in  Bengal  would  have  been  found  able  to  ascertain  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions,  but  it  appears  that  the  characters  are  also  unknown  in  Ben- 
gal; which  I consider  as  a great  loss  to  letters,  as  the  inscriptions  are  so  very 
numerous  and  almost  all  perfectly  visible : and  I have  no  doubt  that  some  inte- 
resting historical  events  would  be  discovered.  Amongst  the  idols  found  in  Java 
there  are  many  of  Brahma , Visnu,  and  other  inferior  deities  of  the  Hindus ; so 
that  all  the  benefit  history  has  gained  by  this  discovery  is,  that  it  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java , in  very  remote  times,  were  idolaters  of  the 
Brahma  sect.  A native  of  the  Lampung  country  (in  Sumatra ) seeing  some  of 
those  figures  at  my  house  in  Batavia,  informed  me  that  many  similar  stones  and 
figures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  part  of  Lampung.  The  same  information  I 
got  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  Musi  country  (inland  of  Palembang ) who  had  tra- 
velled through  the  Lampung  district,  and  had  seen  similar  monuments  there. 
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late  Dutch  East-India  Company,  and  a distinguished  member 
of  the  Batavian  philosophical  society,  addressed  to  my  friend 
Mr.  charles  holloway  of  Bencoolen  (from  whom  I received 
it),  accompanied  with  two  well  executed  drawings  made  from 
stone  images  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  and  j Bhavani,  under  the 
appellations  of  JBhairava  and  Batu-Bharave,  and  also  with 
copies  of  long  inscriptions  carved  upon  the  back  of  these  or  si- 
milar images.  The  characters  and  language  of  the  inscriptions 
are  stated  to  be  equally  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  interior 
of  Java  (where  they  were  found)  and  to  the  Brahmans  of  ben- 
gal  to  whom  he  had  shewn  them.  But  upon  examination  the 
characters  prove  to  be  no  other  than  the  square  Pali,  consi- 
dered as  sacred  in  the  Birma  or  Ava  country,  and  in  Siam. 
Of  this  my  late  worthy  and  ingenious  friend  col.  m.  symes,  in 
his  account  of  an  embassy  to  Ava,  gives  a specimen,  taken 
from  a beautiful  manuscript  containing  an  account  of  the  cere- 
mony used  in  the  consecration  of  rhahaans  or  priests ; which 
Pali  manuscript  he  afterwards  presented  to  earl  spencer,  and 
is  now  in  the  magnificent  library  of  that  nobleman.  Being  my- 
self so  fortunate  as  to  possess  an  original  alphabet  and  other 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  I 
hope  (with  the  aid  of  Mr.  wilkins)  to  succeed  in  translating 

them, 


Very  probable  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands,  Java  and  Sumatra,  be- 
fore they  had  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  were  of  the  religion  of  Brahma. 
Will  you  let  me  have  for  a moment  again  the  letter  from  Mr.  Marsden,  in  order 
to  peruse  the  requests  of  that  learned  gentleman,  and  should  I be  able  to  furnish 
him  with  any  information,  I shall  be  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 

I remain,  &c. 


To  Charles  Holloway,  Esq. 
Calcutta. 


A.  Couperus.” 
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them,  and  although  not  so  sanguine  as  m.  couperus  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  important  historical  documents,  to  be 
enabled  at  least  to  determine  whether  the  Pali  was,  in  ancient 
times,  employed  as  the  sacred  or  learned  language  of  Java  also. 
Images  of  the  same  kind,  brought  from  Balambuang,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  opposite  to  that  of  j Bali, 
I remember  to  have  seen  in  Sumatra;  but  these  were  without 
inscriptions,  and  did  not  at  the  time  excite  any  particular  atten- 
tion. I have  lately  been  informed  that  the  officers  commanding 
our  troops  in  Java  have  frequently  recognised  in  their  marches, 
figures  (especially  of  Ganĕsa ) to  which  they  had  been  familiarly 
accustomed  on  the  continent  of  India  ; and  that  no  opportunities 
have  been  lost  of  making  drawings  of  these  as  well  as  fac  similes 
of  ancient  characters,  wherever  they  have  been  discovered. 

“ It  is  needless  (says  Dr.  eeyden)  to  adduce  further  instances” 
(of  the  connexion  of  Malayan  with  Bengali , from  which,  in 
truth,  it  is  more  remote  than  from  any  other  Sanskrit  derivative) 
“ as  the  Malay  history  and  the  language  itself,  exhibit  traces 
sufficiently  clear,  to  direct  us  to  the  region  with  which  the  Ma- 
lays had  the  most  frequent  intercourse,  at  an  early  period,  and 
from  which  their  language  seems  to  have  received  the  most 
considerable  modifications,  and  that  is  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kalinga.  Here  I am  again  under  the  necessity  of  dissenting 
from  marsden’s  opinion  : he  says,  “ It  is  evident  that  from 
the  Telinga  or  the  Tamul , the  Malayan  has  not  received  any 
portion  of  its  improvement.”  I apprehend  that  the  express  re- 
verse of  this  opinion  is  evident;  for  the  Malays,  at  this  very 
period,  know  the  Coromandel  coast  by  no  other  name  than 
Tanna  Keling,  the  land  of  Keling  or  Kalinga : a multitude  of 
compositions  current  among  them  profess  to  be  translations  from 
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the  Basa-Keling  or  Kalinga  language  ; and  the  Malayu  lan- 
guage contains  a great  number  of  words  that  are  Tamul , Ma~ 
lay 61am  and  Telinga ; though  neither  Sanscrit , Hinduvi,  nor 
Guzerati ; and  a variety  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  Telinga , 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Kalinga  Desa.”  Had  r>r.  leyden 
favoured  us  with  a list,  however  short,  of  these  words  borrowed 
from  the  Telinga  or  the  Tamul , which  have  no  relation  to  the 
Sanskrit,  it  would  have  given  considerable  weight  to  his  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  I can  only  say  that  such  have  very  rarely  occurred 
in  my  limited  examination  of  those  languages.  The  word  kappal 
“ a ship,”  which  I find  in  a Tamul  vocabulary,  is  obviously  the 
of  the  Malays.  Lavangum,  the  Telinga  word  for  “ cloves,” 
can  be  no  other  than  lawang  or  hunga  lawang ; but  surely  in 
this  instance  it  must  be  with  the  cultivator  and  not  the  consumer 
that  the  word  originated.  I should  almost  venture  to  say  the 
same  of  padaua  or  padavu  “ a boat,”  which  has  a manifest  af- 
finity to  ytj  prau  or  parau ; for  how  can  we  suppose  that  these 
islanders  should  borrow  the  most  common  term  for  their  small 
sailing  vessels  from  the  people  of  a distant  continent  ? The  words 
l\j  ragam  modes  in  music,  logam  imaginary  divisions  of  the 
universe,  kulam  a pond,  manikam  a precious  stone,  have 
evident  marks  of  their  importation  from  the  Kalinga  Desa  or 
negri  kling , but  they  are  at  the  same  time  a barbarous  form  of 
Sanskrit,  and  their  number,  I think,  could  not  be  doubled  in 
the  pages  of  the  Malayan  Dictionary. 

The  extensive  commercial  intercourse  by  Kling  ( Telinga  or 
Coromandel)  vessels,  between  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  India 
and  those  of  Achin,  Malacca,  and  others  in  the  Straits,  is  matter 
of  notoriety,  and  it  is  likewise  admitted  that  many  translations 
of  Hindu  stories  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
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languages  of  the  peninsula ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  Malayan  “ received  its  most  considerable  modifications” 
from  that  quarter.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Tamul,  Te- 
linga,  and  Kanari  (all  essentially  one  tongue)  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Sanskrit,  although  from  the  abundant  infusion 
of  religious  and  poetical  terms,  they  have  not  uncommonly  been 
mistaken  for  its  derivatives ; and  if  it  were  to  the  traders  of  the 
Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts  that  it  was  indebted  for  its  im- 
provement, the  words  so  communicated  would  obviously  have 
belonged  in  greater  numbers  to  the  radical  or  vulgar  portion  of 
the  language,  than  to  the  learned ; and  even  the  Sanskrit  terms 
that  might  have  found  their  way  along  with  these,  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation which  distinguish  the  Telinga  from  other  corruptions, 
and  which,  in  fact,  are  observable  in  a few  instances.  But 
Dr.  leyden  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  superior  purity  of 
those  adopted  by  the  Malays ; and  with  respect  to  their  number, 
he  says  (somewhat  gratuitously)  that  a list  of  about  fifteen  ex- 
amples given  by  me  as  a specimen,  “ might,  with  very  little 
labour,  have  been  extended  to  fifteen  hundred,  or  perhaps  five 
thousand.”  Upon  assertions  of  this  nature  the  columns  of  the 
Dictionary  form  the  best  comment. 

The  strongest  argument  however  against  the  probability  of 
commerce  having  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  and  produced 
an  effect  so  extensive,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
words  themselves,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  names  of  things, 
but  more  usually  express  moral  feelings,  intellectual  qualities,  or 
ideas  connected  with  mythology.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  mer- 
cantile visitors  should  have  taught  these  people  to  denote  “joy” 
and  “ sorrow”  by  the  terms  suka-chita  and  cluka-chita,  “ under- 
standing” 
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derstanding”  by  budl,  “ prudence”  by  bijaksana,  “ loyalty”  by 
satlwan,  “ kindred”  by  hulawarga , “ time”  by  kola , “ cause” 
by  karna,  or  “ penance”  by  tapa?  Much  less  can  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  Sanskrit  names  of  cities,  districts,  and  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  of  the  country  (particularly  of  Java ) should 
have  been  imposed  by  strangers  of  this  description.  Innovations 
of  such  magnitude,  we  shall  venture  to  say,  could  not  have  been 
produced  otherwise  than  by  the  entire  domination  and  possession 
of  these  islands  by  some  ancient  Hindu  power,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  sway  during  several  ages.  Of  the  period  when 
this  state  of  things  existed  we  at  present  know  nothing,  and 
judging  of  their  principles  of  action  by  what  we  witness  in  these 
days,  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  they 
could  have  exerted  an  influence  in  distant  countries  of  the  nature 
here  described.  The  spirit  of  foreign  conquest  does  not  appear 
to  have  distinguished  their  character,  and  zeal  for  the  conver- 
sion of  others  to  their  own  religious  faith,  seems  to  be  incom- 
patible with  their  tenets.  We  may,  however,  be  deceived  by 
forming  our  opinion  from  the  contemplation  of  modern  India, 
and  should  recollect  that  previously  to  the  Mahometan  irruptions 
into  the  upper  provinces,  which  first  took  place  about  the  year 
1000,  and  until  the  progressive  subjugation  of  the  country  by 
Persians  and  Moghuls,  there  existed  several  powerful  and  opulent 
Hindu  states,  of  whose  maritime  relations  wre  are  entirely  igno- 
rant at  present,  and  can  only  cherish  the  hope  of  future  disco- 
veries, from  the  laudable  spirit  of  research  that  pervades  and 
does  so  much  honour  to  our  Indian  establishments. 

That  the  remains  of  superstitions  and  other  traces  of  Hindu 
occupancy  should  now  be  less  frequently  discernible  in  Sumatra 
than  in  Java  and  Bali  (where  the  practice  of  the  wife’s  burning 
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on  the  pile  of  her  husband,  and  other  peculiar  customs  still  sub- 
sist), may  be  the  consequence  of  the  earlier  and  more  general 
prevalence  of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  the  former  island ; or, 
it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  as  well  from  the  number  of  idols 
found  in  the  latter,  as  from  the  Sanskrit  terms  abounding  in  the 
court-language  of  Java,  that  it,  rather  than  Sumatra,  may  have 
been  the  principal  seat  of  these  Hindu  colonial  possessions.  To 
this  supposition  a strong  colour  is  given  by  the  ancient,  though 
fabulous  history,  of  which  we  find  a translation  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Batavian  Society.  The  genealogy  of  the  sovereigns 
oiJava  is  there  deduced  from  Batara  TVisnu  (Avatara  Vishnu) 
who  was  their  first  king  of  the  race  of  dewas,  as  distinguished 
from  the  kings  of  men.  That  by  the  former  of  these  we  should 
understand  the  Hindu  rulers  of  the  island,  who  may  have  been 
brahmans,  and  by  the  latter,  the  native  princes  of  the  country, 
will  not  be  thought  an  improbable  conjecture;  and  may  serve 
to  explain  a distinction  not  otherwise  reconcileable  to  common 
sense.  We  may  further  observe,  that  this  mixture  of  mythology 
with  history  being  highly  favourable  to  the  composition  of  ro- 
mances, not  only  the  Javans  but  the  Malays  also,  notwithstand- 
ing their  Mahometan  prejudices,  have  been  fonder  of  laying  the 
scenes  of  their  adventures  amongst  the  dewas  and  rakshasas,  than 
amongst  the  maleikat  and  jin  (angels  and  demons)  of  their  more 
recent  superstition. 

Having  now  considered  the  Malayan  as  having  been,  in  its 
primitive  state,  a dialect  of  the  Polynesian,  and  subsequently, 
but  at  a very  remote  and  an  unknown  period,  enriched  by  an  ac- 
cession of  Sanskrit  words,  we  shall  find  it  destined,  in  times 
comparatively  modern,  to  experience  a further  change  in  con- 
sequence of  a great  religious  innovation  which  affected  more  or 
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less  a vast  portion  of  the  known  world.  This  was  the  spreading 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  koran ; not  indeed  rapidly,  as  in  the  west, 
by  the  aid  of  the  sword,  but  with  a gradual  progress,  the  effect 
of  persuasion  rather  than  of  force.  Traders  from  the  Arabian 
coasts  had  probably  in  all  ages  frequented  the  eastern  seas,  al- 
though no  record  of  their  voyages  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
ninth  century  has  been  preserved;  yet  there  is  not  reason  to 
conclude  that  this  casual  intercourse  had  any  influence  upon  the 
languages  of  the  islands.  In  the  twelfth  century  however,  the 
new  religion  may  be  presumed  to  have  gained  considerable  ground 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  as  it  appears  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth,  it  was  embraced  and  openly  professed  by  some 
of  the  princes,  and  even  that  those  who  preached  it  found  the 
means,  in  several  instances,  of  raising  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
sovereigns.  In  the  Annals  of  Achin  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
in  the  year  601  of  the  hejrah,  answering  to  1204,  sultan  Juhan 
Shcih  arrived  from  the  western  country,  established  islamism  in 
that  capital,  and  marrying  a native  princess,  transmitted  the 
crown  to  his  son.  From  the  Annals  of  Malacca  we  learn  that 
the  conversion  took  place  there  during  the  reign  of  Muhanimed 
Shah , who  ascended  the  throne  in  1276 ; and  the  Javanese  re- 
cords inform  us  that  the  religion  was  first  preached  in  their  island, 
so  lately  as  1406,  by  Sheikh  Ihn  Mulana , who  had  previously 
visited  Achin  and  Pasc  in  Sumatra,  and  Johor  in  the  peninsula. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  this  religion 
amongst  the  Malays,  were  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in 
Persia  and  many  other  countries  where  it  has  prevailed.  The 
use  of  the  Arabic  character  superseded  that  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing,  and  the  language  became  exposed  to  an  inundation 
of  new  terms,  for  the  most  part  theological,  metaphysical,  legal, 
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and  ceremonial,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  study  the  koran  and  its  commentaries.  These  terms  their 
writers,  in  some  species  of  composition,  affect  to  introduce,  as  a 
proof  of  their  religious  as  well  as  their  literary  attainments ; but 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  have  been  incorporated  with  or  con- 
stitute a part  of  the  language.  On  a former  occasion  I had 
added  that  they  are  rarely  employed  in  conversation ; an  asser- 
tion that  may  have  been  too  general,  as  pedants  are  to  be  found 
in  all  countries.  In  the  preambles  of  letters  there  is  no  limita- 
tion to  the  use  of  Arabic  epithets  ; but  in  the  body  or  business 
part  they  are  much  more  sparingly  employed ; and  in  books  of 
narration,  such  as  the  version  of  the  Hamayana , as  well  as  poetic 
works  in  general  (with  the  exception  of  those  upon  religious 
subjects),  they  are  by  no  means  frequent.  About  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty  words  may  be  pointed  out  as  having  a claim, 
from  their  familiar  recurrence,  to  be  considered  as  Malayan  by 
adoption,  (such  as  /Li  fikir  or  JJs  pikir  to  think,  ifoU  adat  cus- 
tom, Jiic  aka l ingenuity,  lij  dunyci  and  JU  alum  the  world,  *Lc 
cilam  a flag  and  ilmu  science,  <_J,U  arif  wise,  lL sak  doubt,  ys? 
fajer  the  dawn,  kuwat  vigour,  jsi  kadar  value,  rate,  kuhur 
a grave,  jyr"  sejud  prostration,  ^ sehab  cause,  surat  writ- 
ing) ; whilst  those  others,  of  which  it  has  been  justly  said  by 
Dr.  leyden,  that  “ it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  bounds  to  their 
introduction  but  the  pleasure  of  the  writer/’  must  be  regarded  as 
foreign  words  ostentatiously  displayed ; like  the  French  and 
Latin  with  which  the  works  of  old  German  and  Dutch  authors 
are  chequered  so  profusely.  The  learner  therefore  is  not  to  be 
surprised  at  failing  to  trace  in  the  Dictionary  many  Arabic  words 
which  he  will  find  in  manuscripts.  Those  occurring  most  fre- 
quently have  been  inserted,  but  to  have  carried  this  to  the  full 
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extent  would  have  been  to  incorporate  the  bulk  of  the  language, 
and  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  an  Arabic  lexicon.  The 
number  of  Malayan  words,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred into  other  tongues,  is  very  limited ; yet  the  following  have 
obtained  an  extensive  currency,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  : ^L'  damar , dammar,  a species  of  resin  ; 

■pad!,  paddi,  rice  in  the  husk ; ujL  sagu,  sago  ; ^ bambu,  the 
cane  ; kampong  an  enclosure,  vulgarly  compound ; go - 
dong,  a warehouse,  factory,  vulgarly  godown ; kris  or  creese, 
a weapon  ; £ orang  utan  a species  of  ape  ; amuk  and 

meng-amuk,  to  run  a-muck,  to  murder  indiscriminately,  to 
engage  furiously  in  battle. 

That  the  Malays  before  the  introduction  of  Arabic  writing 
possessed  an  alphabetic  character  of  their  own,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  although  we  are  now  ignorant  what  that  character 
was ; for  whilst  so  many  tribes  similarly  circumstanced,  in  Su- 
matra, Java , Celebes,  and  other  islands,  have  retained  even  to 
this  day  their  proper  alphabets  (all  exhibiting  traces  of  a Nagi'i 
origin),  it  is  not  probable  that  this  race  alone  should  have  been 
entirely  unlettered  and  we  should  rather  conclude  that,  from 
the  period  of  their  conversion,  being  taught  to  regard  with  con- 
tempt, not  only  their  habits  of  idolatry,  but  their  ancient  lite- 
rature also,  the  Malavs  suffered  the  memorials  of  it  to  sink 
into  oblivion.  If  what  was  thus  neglected  is  to  be  searched 
for  amongst  the  existing  alphabets,  the  Batta  seems  to  have 
the  fairest  pretensions  (from  vicinity)  to  be  considered  as  that 
which  gave  place  to  the  less  convenient  character  imported  from 
Arabia. 

Respecting  the  general  style  of  the  language,  which  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  examples  to  be  given  in  the  praxis,  we 
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may  here  briefly  remark,  that  it  is  much  more  chaste  and  natural 
than  the  phraseology  of  Asiatic  languages  in  general,  being  free 
(excepting  only  in  the  quaint  and  obscure  pantuns  or  proverbial 
sonnets)  from  forced  conceits,  and  particularly  such  as  depend 
upon  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  words,  so  prevalent  and  offensive 
to  good  taste  in  Persian  compositions.  It  may  be  said  indeed, 
that  the  Malayan  style  is  never  metaphorical,  the  imagery  em- 
ployed in  poetic  comparison  being  kept  distinct  from  the  subject, 
in  the  manner  of  simile,  and  not  figuratively  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  the  sentence.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  many  of  the  disadvantages  incident  to  rude  languages; 
to  be  defective  in  precision,  as  well  as  in  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  to  indulge  in  superfluous  repetitions  ; faults  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  simplicity  of  construction  which,  with  smooth- 
ness and  sweetness  of  tone,  form  its  distinguished  characteristics. 
But  further  observations  of  this  nature  would  be  an  anticipation 
of  what  belongs  to  the  department  of  Syntax  and  Prosody,  and 
in  the  sequel  I shall  confine  myself  to  what  concerns  the  progress 
made  by  Europeans  in  fixing  and  communicating  their  know- 
ledge of  the  tongue. 

That  the  Malayan  has  not  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  England 
with  the  attention  it  deserves,  must  be  attributed  in  a great  degree 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  might  wish  to  make  it  an  object  of  study.  The 
Dutch,  whose  establishments  in  these  parts  preceded  ours  in 
point  of  time,  and,  until  the  present  extraordinary  period,  ac- 
quired much  greater  importance,  employed  considerable  pains  in 
perfecting  their  acquaintance  with  it,  as  well  with  a religious  as 
a political  view,  and  published  some  works  which  shew  the  high 
proficiency  to  which  they  attained.  Of  these  the  principal  is  a 
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translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  executed  with  singular  skill  and 
accuracy  by  the  progressive  labours  of  several  learned  men,  and 
finally,  under  the  superintendance  of  g.  h.  werndly,  printed  in 
the  Roman  character  at  Amsterdam  in  1/31-3,  4to-  2 vol.,  and 
afterwards  with  the  proper  Malayan  types,  at  Batavia  in  1738, 

8 vo.  v vol.  The  same  werndly  was  likewise  the  author  of  ail 
excellent  Grammar,  of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in 
the  sequel.  With  such  advantages  it  is  matter  of  no  little  sur- 
prise that  they  should  not  also  have  furnished  a work  so  essential 
and  indispensable  to  the  study  of  this  or  any  other  language,  as 
a good  Dictionary,  formed  from  the  genuine  waitings  of  the  na- 
tives, and  expressed  either  in  the  proper  character,  or  in  suck 
consistent  European  orthography  as  might  prove  an  adequate 
substitute.  What  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  them  and  by 
ourselves  in  Malayan  philology,  will  best  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  printed  works,  in  the  order  of  their  publica- 
tion ; nearly  the  wThole  of  which  are  in  my  possession. 

Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  some  vocabularies  found  in 
the  wrorks  of  the  early  voyagers,  the  first  regular  work  in  form 
of  a Dictionary,  bears  the  title  of  “ Spraeck  ende  woord-boeck , 
in  de  Maleysche  ende  Madagaskarsche  Talen,”  by  Frederick 
houtman  van  Gouda , published  at  Amsterdam  in  1604,  4to- 
oblongo  ; republished  in  1673,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  “ Dictiona- 
rium,  ofte  JVoord  ende  Spraeck-boeck,  in  de  Duytsche  ende 
Maleysche  Tale-”  and  again  at  Batavia  in  1 707,  dt0-  The  ori- 
ginal edition  contains,  at  the  end  of  an  address  to  the  reader, 
the  autograph  of  houtman  himself,  wTho  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  whilst  a prisoner  at  Achin',  and  also  that  of 
gotardus  arthus,  to  whom  the  book  belonged,  and  wTho  re- 
published the  Dialogues  it  contains  at  Cologne,  1608,  8vo-  which 
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likewise  appeared  in  English  in  1614,  4to-  under  the  title  of 
“ Dialogues  in  the  English  and  Malaiane  languages  : or  certain 
common  formes  of  speech,  first  written  in  Latin,  Malaian,  and 
Madagascar  tongues,  by  the  diligence  and  painfull  endeavour  of 
Master  gotardus  arthusius,  a Dantisker,  and  now  faithfully 
translated  into  the  English  tongue  by  augustine  spalding 
Merchant.” 

The  next  original  publication  is  that  entitled  “ Vocabularium* 
ofte  TVoort-boeck , naer  ordre  van  den  Alphabet  hit  ’t  Duytsch- 
Maleysch  ende  Maleysch-Duytsch.  Als  mede  eenighe  Gramma - 
ticale  observatien first  composed  by  Caspar  wiltens,  and 
afterwards  improved  and  published  by  Sebastian  danckaerts. 
’s  Gravenhaglie  1623,  4to-  Batavia  1706,  4to*  This  vocabulary, 
which,  though  not  extensive,  has  considerable  merit,  was  after- 
wards translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Rome  by  the  title 
of  “ Dictionarium  Malaico-Latinum  et  Latino-Malaicum,  cum 
aliis  quamplurimis.  Opera  et  studio  davidis  haex,”  1631,  4*o. 
The  credit  of  an  original  composition  being  here  improperly  as- 
sumed (although  explained  in  the  dedication),  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  correct  a mistake  into  which  Dr.  leyden  has  been  led, 
who  says  (p.  184),  “ The  first  attempt  to  form  a grammar  or 
dictionary  of  it,  as  far  as  I know,  was  made  by  david  haex, 
who  published  in  Malayu  and  Dutch,  a vocabulary  with  some 
grammatical  observations.  At  the  request  of  Cardinal  Barberini 
the  Dutch  was  rendered  into  Latin.”  To  this  latter  operation 
only  were  the  study  and  labour  of  haex  directed,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  evidently  the  performance  of  a person  unacquainted  with 
the  Malayan  language. 

“ Vocabularium ; ofte  IVo orden-boeck,  in’t  Duytseh  en  Ma- 
leys.  Eertydts  gecomponeerd  et  uyt-gegeven  door  casparum 
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Wilte'ns  ende  sebastianum  danckaerts.  Ende  nu  (met  meer 
dan  drie  duysent  so  woorden  als  manieren  van  spreken ) vermeer- 
dert  uyt  de  schriflen  van  jan  van  hasel  ende  albert  ruyl, 
&c.  door  justum  heurnium.”  Amst.  1650,  4*°-  Batavia  1/08, 
4to-  This,  though  modestly  professing  to  be  only  an  improved 
edition  of  the  preceding,  has  in  fact  a claim  to  he  considered  as 
an  original  and  much  superior  work.  It  was  reprinted  at  Batavia 
in  16/7,  4to-  with  improvements  by  erederik  gueynier,  and 
again,  at  the  same  place,  in  1/08,  with  still  further  improve- 
ments, by  petrus  van  der  worm  ; in  which  state  it  is  the  best 
Dutch  and  Malayan  dictionary  that  has  appeared. 

“ Grondt  ofte  kort  Bericht  van  de  Maleische  Taal , door 
JOHANNES  ROMAN.”  AlUSt.  1655,  F°- 

“ Grammatica  Malaica,  tradens  preecepta  brevia  idiomatis 
linguae  in  India  Orientali  celeberrimae,  ab  indigenis  dictae  Malajo, 
succincte  delineata  labore  johannis  christoph.  lorbert.”  Vi- 
nariae  (Weimar)  1688,  8V°-  This,  we  are  told  by  werndly,  is 
a bad  translation  of  the  work  of  j.  R031AN  (which  I have  not 
seen),  with  some  extracts  from  that  of  r.  de  houtman,  by  one 
who  was  quite  a stranger  to  the  language  of  the  Malays. 

‘f  A Dictionary  English  and  Malayo,  Malayo  and  English. 
To  which  is  added  some  short  Grammar  Rules  and  Directions 
for  the  better  observation  of  the  propriety  and  elegancy  of  this 
language.  By  thomas  bowrey.”  London  1/01,  4to-  This, 
although  the  work  of  an  illiterate  person,  possesses  considerable 
merit,  and  derived,  as  is  evident,  no  advantage  whatever  from  the 
preceding  publications,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  author  was 
probably  ignorant.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  people  whose  ports  he  frequented  as  a trader,  he  laudably 
rendered  permanent  and  useful  to  his  countrymen  by  committing 
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to  paper  all  the  words  with  which  his  memory  furnished  him  ;* 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  written 
language,  as  even  the  short  specimen  of  words  in  the  original 

character, 


* Thus  he  speaks  of  himself.  u By  nineteen  years  continuance  in  East-India, 
wholly  spent  in  navigation,  and  trading  in  most  places  of  those  countries,  and 
much  of  that  time  in  the  Malciyo  countries,  Sumatra , Borneo , Bantam , Batavia , 
and  other  parts  of  Java , by  my  conversation  and  trading  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  places,  I did  furnish  myself  with  so  much  of  the  Malayo  language  as  did 
enable  me  to  negociate  my  affairs,  and  converse  with  those  people  without  the 
assistance  of  a prevaricating  interpreter,  as  they  commonly  are.  In  the  year 
1688  I embarked  at  Fort  St.  George  for  England,  which  proving  a long  voyage, 
and  I being  out  of  imployment,  did  at  my  leisure  time  set  down  all  that  came 
into  my  memory  of  the  Malayo  language ; which  together  with  some  helps  that  I 
have  attained  since,  has  furnished  me  with  so  much  of  that  language  as  I think  may 
be  of  great  use  to  trade  and  conversation  in  the  Malayo  country  . . . .and  I finding 
so  very  few  Englishmen  that  have  attained  any  tollerable  knowledge  in  the  Malayo 
tongue,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  trade  in  those  seas,  and  that  there  is  no  book 
of  this  kind  published  in  English,  to  help  the  attaining  that  language ; these  con- 
siderations, I say,  has  imboldened  me  to  publish  the  insuing  Dictionary,  which  I 
am  sensible  has  many  imperfections,  I having  had  very  little  help  to  assist  me,  and 
not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  conversation  with  any  Malayo  since  I begun 
this  work,  nor  in  several  years  before.” 

A copy  of  this  Dictionary  full  of  manuscript  corrections,  made  at  an  early 
period,  as  appears  by  the  writing  and  the  orthography,  accidentally  came  into 
my  possession.  At  the  end  of  the  first  or  English  and  Malayo  part,  the  following 
extraordinary  memorandum  occurs.  u Soe  far  Corrected  by  henry  smith.  My 
Dictionary  which  ye-  foregoing  should  have  bin  onely  the  Coppy  off,  is  so  strangely 
perverted  thro’  Ignorance  of  the  genuine  Elegancy  and  Meaning  of  the  Wordes 
in  this  language,  that  it  would  have  puzled  a learned  Malayer  to  have  pickt  out 
the  meaning  of  the  short  sentences,  for  they  are  very  concise  in  there  discourse 
nseing  noe  circumlocutions  or  tautalogie.”  The  hand-writing  of  the  memoran- 
dum is  the  same  with  that  of  the  corrections,  which  are  for  the  most  part  judicious, 
and  the  name  is  written  in  the  style  of  a signature.  Nothing  further  respecting 
this  henry  smith  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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character,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  book,  he  acknowledges  to 
have  been  prepared  for  him  at  Oxford  by  that  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable orientalist,  thomas  hyde.  Owing  to  his  want  of  suf- 
ficiency in  this  and  some  other  respects,  he  has  unavoidably  fallen 
into  numerous  errors,  and  the  sentences  he  has  employed  to  ex- 
emplify the  words,  being  of  his  own  composition,  and  not  quota- 
tions, are  for  the  most  part  incorrect  or  vulgar,  and  uncouth  in 
their  phraseology. 

“ Maleische  TVoord-hoek  Sameling.  Collectanea  Malaica 
Vocabularia.  Hoc  est  Congeries  omnium  Dictionariorum  Ma- 
laicorum  hactenus  editorum.  Non  tantum  vulgariorum  Belgico- 
Malaicorum,  verum  etiam  rarissimorum  hucusque  incognitorum.” 
ANDREAS  LAMBERTUS  LODERUS,  TypOgr.  Bataviae  1707-8,  4to. 
11  partes.  This  useful  collection  contains  the  republication  of 
nearly  all  the  Vocabularies  that  had  then  appeared,  and  of  which 
many  had  become  extremely  scarce. 

“ Maleische  Spraakkunst,  uit  de  eige  Schriften  der  Maleiers 
opgemaakt ; mit  eene  Voorreden,  behelzende  eene  inleiding  tot 
dit  werk,  en  een  Aanhangsel  van  twee  Boekzalen  van  boeken  in 
deze  tale  zo  van  Europeĕrs,  als  van  Maleiers  geschreven.  Door 
george  Henrik  werndly.”  Amst.  1736,  8vo-  Of  this  Gram- 
mar I cannot  speak  in  terms  too  favourable.  It  is  the  perform- 
ance of  a person  who,  united  to  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Malayan,  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general  grammar, 
and  who  ventured,  in  framing  one  for  that  language,  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  trammels  of  European  regimen,  and  to 
draw  his  rules  from  the  language  itself.  The  fault  of  the  work, 
a very  pardonable  one,  is  redundance.  To  the  instruction  it 
affords  I confess  myself  materially  indebted.  The  plan  of  my 
own  Grammar  had  been  sketched,  and  the  parts  filled  up,  before 
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I became  acquainted  with  werndly’s,  or  could  read  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  composed ; but  I afterwards  compared  the 
whole  of  what  I had  written,  with  his  observations,  strengthen- 
ing my  opinions  by  his  sanction,  and  where  we  differed,  availing 
myself  of  his  judgment  when  it  appeared  sounder  than  my  own. 
In  making  this  avowal  I am  not  by  any  means  afraid  of  being 
considered  as  his  copyist  by  persons  who  shall  take,  the  trouble 
of  examining  the  two  grammars  with  this  view. 

“ Nieuwe  IVoordenschat  in  Nederduitsch,  Maleidsch  en  Por- 
tugeesch.”  Batavia  1780,  8vo.  This  wTork,  mentioned  by  Thun- 
berg,  I have  not  seen. 

“ Mesa  uti  JEuropa,  Africa , Asia , formatted  ifrdn  dr  1 770  til 
1779.  Af  CARL  PETER  THUNBERG.”  Upsala  1789-93,  8^0.  IV 
vol.  Vol.  n.  p.  260-90.  A Vocabulary  and  Dialogues,  Swedish 
and  Malayan.  The  list  of  words  collected  by  this  ingenious  na*> 
turalist  is  rather  more  accurate  than  what  we  find  in  the  genera- 
lity of  books  of  travels. 

“ A short  Vocabulary,  English  and  Malayo , with  Grammar 
Rules  for  the  attainment  of  the  Malay o language.’7  Calcutta 
1798.  Of  the  merits  of  this  work  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging. 

“ A Grammar  of  the  Malay  tongue,  as  . spoken  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca , the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Pido 
Pinang,  See.  compiled  from  bowrey’s  Dictionary,  and  other  au- 
thentic documents,  manuscript  and  printed.”  London  1800,  4*°* 

“ A Dictionary  of  the  Malay  tongue,  as  spoken,  &c.  In  two 
parts,  English  and  Malay,  and  Malay  and  English.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a Grammar  of  that  language.  By  john  howison, 
m.  d.”  London,  printed  by  S.  Rousseau,  1801,  4*°-  It  is  not 
easy  to  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  measured  of  this  publication, 
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"but  the  interests  of  literature  and  of  oriental  education  require 
that  its  real  character  should  be  explained.  The  long  period 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  bowrey’s  work,  its 
consequent  scarcity,  and  the  want  of  any  better  to  supply  its 
place,  rendered  the  reprinting  it,  notwithstanding  its  imperfec- 
tions, an  expedient  measure,  and  it  was  accordingly  undertaken 
or  encouraged  by  a late  worthy,  but  not  learned  bookseller.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  that  the  original  might  be  improved  by 
annexing  the  Malayan  characters  to  the  words  as  they  stood  in 
the  Roman  orthography ; and  this,  if  properly  executed,  would 
have  been  highly  judicious.  But,  unfortunately,  those  persons 
who  were  employed  for  the  purpose  being  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, instead  of  giving  the  words  in  the  mode  of  spelling  used 
bv  the  natives  and  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  composed  them 
of  such  Persian  characters  as  best  suited  their  idea  of  the  sounds  ; 
and  consequently  when  right,  it  is  only  by  chance.  For  the 
most  part,  instead  of  words  known  to  the  language,  they  are 
merely  capricious  combinations  of  letters,  some  of  which  (such 
as  the  Persian  <__>  p,  employed  throughout  for  t_J)  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Malayan  alphabet,  whilst  all  those  peculiarly 
belonging  to  it,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  Arabic  founts,  are 
entirely  omitted.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  language  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
grossness  of  this  proceeding,  the  Arabian  or  Persian  scholar  will 
be  sensible  of  it  when  he  perceives  that  such  words  as  J JLz  wis- 
dom, and  life,  are  here  written  and  irc. ; whilst  the  com- 
mon Malayan  words  t_jl  what,  the  verb  substantive,  and 
a fort  or  castle,  are  written  .b',  and  4JJ.  The  injury  done 
by  a work  of  this  description,  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
country  amongst  foreign  oriental  scholars  need  not  be  insisted 
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upon ; but  that  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  servants  of  the 
East-India  Company  and  others,  into  whose  hands  it  may  have 
been  put  for  instruction,  is  a consideration  of  much  more  im- 
portance. Mr.  howison  having  borne  a respectable  character, 
and  being  designated  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed,  as  a learned 
and  ingenious  gentleman  whose  “ friendly  assistance”  enabled 
the  real  Editor  to  lay  his  specimen  before  the  public,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a principal  in  the  transaction, 
although  he  was  induced  to  let  it  go  into  the  world  with  the 
sanction  of  his  name. 

“ A rough  Sketch  of  part  of  an  intended  Essay  towards  as- 
certaining, deducing,  elucidating,  and  correctly  establishing  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Juh,wee  or  Jakwee  language,  vulgarly  called 
the  Malay  language.”  By  j.  s.  (shaw).  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  1807,  Svo.  If  the  reader  does  not  anticipate  the  merits 
of  this  singular  work  from  the  foregoing  title,  his  judgment  may 
be  assisted  by  the  following  short  extracts.  “ It  has  been  ge- 
nerally asserted,  says  this  author,  that  the  Malays  have  received, 
their  alphabetical  characters  from  the  Arabians  : I think  that  I 
have  many  strong  reasons  to  shew  the  contrary ; and  am,  there- 
fore, induced  to  believe,  that  the  Arabians  and  Persians  have 
borrowed  their  present  characters  from  the  Malays.”  “ It  has 
occurred  to  me,  he  adds,  from  the  evident  antiquity  of  the 
%fuh,wee  language,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  roots  of  old 
Persian  and  Sanscrit  derivatives,  See.  that  the  Malays  might, 
probably,  be  from  the  primeval  stock  of  Javan,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japheth , who  was  the  third  son  of  Noah.”  His  opinion  of 
the  work  last  noticed,  will  appear  not  to  differ  materially  from 
my  own  (for  we  can  all  see  the  mote  in  our  brother’s  eye)  when 
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lie  speaks  of  a word  “ marked  as  a pronoun  by  Mr.  bowrey, 
and  by  his  copyer,  the  plagiarist,  under  the  name  of  howison.” 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  copying,  but  the  perverting  his  origi- 
nal, that  the  demerit  consists.  Mr.  shaw’s  claim  to  originality 
is  certainly  undisputed. 

“ A comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Banna,  Malayu  and  'Thai 
languages.”  (By  j.  c.  leyden,  m.  d.)  Serampore,  1810,  8™. 
The  object  of  this  work,  as  the  learned  author  informs  us,  was 
to  facilitate  the  compilation  of  a series  of  Comparative  Vocabu- 
laries of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  eastern  islands ; for  which  purpose  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  print  and  circulate  those  of  the  Bir- 
man and  Malay  languages  in  their  proper  character,  together 
with  the  Siamese  or  T hai,  of  which  no  types  have  hitherto  been 
cut,  in  the  Roman.  The  plan  reflects  credit  on  those  who  formed 
it,  and  the  execution  of  that  part  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  nr. 
leyden,  is  a proof  of  his  talents  as  a philologist,  and  of  his  in- 
defatigable industry.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  vocabularies  of  this  elaborate  nature,  where  the  original 
text  only  is  given,  do  not  serve  rather  to  display  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  editor,  than  to  attain,  in  the  best  manner,  the  end 
proposed,  of  collecting  information  by  means  of  persons  whose 
pursuits  may  lead  them  into  those  countries.  They  seem  to  pre- 
sume, on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  a perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  written  character,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  even  if 
he  should  possess  it,  a more  simple  vocabulary,  in  any  familiar 
tongue,  would  equally  answer  his  purpose  ; whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  if  unskilled  in  the  literature  of  the  country  he  visits,  as  must 
generally  be  the  case,  the  book  will  present  to  him  no  other  than 
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a dead  and  useless  letter.  Practically  speaking  also,  there  is  an 
obvious  advantage  in  furnishing  him  with  such  a vocabulary  as 
will  facilitate  his  operations  by  enabling  him  to  write  down  the 
words  he  acquires  on  the  same  page  with  the  original  terms  : an 
attention  of  which  I experienced  the  benefit,  in  printed  vocabu- 
laries, with  blank  spaces,  circulated,  many  years  since,  in  all 
accessible  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  same  useful  purpose.  These 
I accompanied  also  with  a short  list  containing  about  fifty  of  the 
most  obvious  words,  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who,  from  want  of 
time  or  energy,  might  be  deterred  from  the  labour  of  a more 
extensive  task.  With  regard  to  the  Malayan  part,  the  terms  are 
in  general  judiciously  chosen,  and  were,  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  raffles,  with  whom  he 
resided  at  Pulo  Pinang , during  the  few  months  of  his  visit  to 
the  eastward,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health ; a period  unremit- 
tingly employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the  languages  spoken  there, 
which,  to  a less  acute  scholar,  would  have  sufficed  only  for  ac- 
quiring the  colloquial  phrases  of  the  current  dialect.  The  or- 
thography in  the  Malayan  character  (with  which  that  gentleman 
had  no  concern)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  be  censured ; 
although  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  this  departure  from  the 
best  standard  of  writing,  in  the  following  passage  : “ In  the 
Barna  and  Malmju  series,  the  most  usual  native  orthography 
has  been  generally  adopted.  In  several  instances,  however,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  mistakes,  a less 
common  orthography  has  been  used,  which  in  general  is  more 
auricular  than  the  other,  but  which,  with  few  exceptions,  may 
be  found  in  some  manuscripts.”  But  who,  it  may  be  asked, 
even  in  the  most  familiar  epistle,  much  less  in  what  is  to  be 
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committed  to  the  press  and  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  others, 
would  think  of  defending  incorrect  spelling,  by  reference  to  the 
authority  of  some  illiterate  or  careless  scribes  ? The  professed 
reason  is  to  render  the  pronunciation  more  plain,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  letters  not  used  in  the  genuine  orthography.  To  what 
description  of  persons  is  this  to  prove  convenient  ? To  the  Eu- 
ropean proficient  and  to  the  learned  native  it  must  appear  trifling 
at  the  least.  Those  who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
character  are  of  course  out  of  the  question ; and  there  remain 
only  such  as  are  beginning  to  study  the  written  language,  to 
whom  it  can  be  in  any  wray  applicable,  and  w ho  are  thus  to  be 
taught  a mode  of  spelling,  which  it  will  afterwards  require  still 
greater  pains  to  unlearn.  It  is  clearly  admitted  that  the  Ma- 
layan orthography  is  by  no  means  so  fixed  as  not  to  warrant 
some  latitude  in  this  respect,  but  the  least  experienced  juro-tuUs 
would  not  venture  to  write  I'U  for  e^U  the  eye,  Lb  for  Jj  name, 
Ub  for  i_Jb  father,  for  mankind,  jtf!  (a  vulgar 

equivoque)  for  h jj\  a virgin,  for  ,_y>y  froth,  for 

dew,  for  JDL  a palace.  On  the  first  and  most  important 
word  in  the  vocabulary,  likewise,  I think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  remark,  that  the  name  of  God  is  improperly  rendered  by  the 
word  jbj  tiihan.  It  is  well  known  that  these  people,  who  for- 
merly worshipped  the  dcwata  deities  or  demi-gods,  wrere 

indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  their  belief  in  One  supreme  Being, 
and  that  <&\  alldh  or  (more  usually  wfith  the  Malays)  JU;  <d!i 
allah  taala  God  the  most  High,  and  ys  hua  (from  the  Hebrew) 
are  the  genuine  Mahometan  terms  for  God  or  Jehovah.  The 
word  .ay  tiihan,  it  is  true,  is  often  figuratively  (by  metonymy) 
employed  for  God,  but  is  precisely  equivalent  in  its  use  to  our 
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expression  of  “ The  Lord,  Dominus,”  as  In  the  phrase  of 
tuhan  sakali-an  alam  “ The  Lord  of  all  worlds,”  or 
in  the  compound  ^ysyUe  maha-tiihaii  “ The  mighty  Lord,”  and 
should  not  have  been  substituted,  in  a vocabulary,  for  the  essen- 
tial name  of  the  Deity. 

Of  my  own  qualifications  for  this  attempt  to  furnish  a Malayan 
Grammar  and  Dictionary,  less  imperfect  than  what  have  been, 
in  most  instances,  produced  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  the  same  career,  I shall  speak  as  briefly  as  possible.  During 
the  period  of  my  residence  in  Sumatra,  at  a very  early  time  of 
life,  I devoted  somewhat  more  than  the  common  attention  ne- 
cessary for  all  strangers,  to  the  attainment  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  an  elder  brother  (long  since 
lost  to  me  and  to  the  world  *),  who  had  himself  made  an  ex- 
traordinary proficiency,  although  not  in  the  habit  of  committing 
his  acquirements  to  writing.  With  this  advantage  I acquired  a 
competent  facility  in  communicating  with  the  natives,  and  was 
master  of  their  epistolary  correspondence ; but  it  was  not  until 
my  return  to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  1 779*  that  I applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  their  literature,  or  laid  any  regular  grounds 
for  the  composition  of  the  present  works.  These,  amidst  a va- 
riety of  pursuits  and  serious  occupations,  by  which  their  pro- 
gress has  been  too  long  retarded,  have  gradually  profited  by 
my  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  superior  parts  of  the 
language,  and  from  simple  beginnings,  have  increased  in  bulk 
and  improved  in  matter  and  form,  to  the  state  (very  far  indeed 

n from 


* Mr.  john  marsden  died  in  London  on  the  13th  April  1786,  having  then 
nearly  completed  his  fortieth  year. 
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from  a perfect  one)  in  which  they  are  now  offered  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  more  especially  of  those  persons  whose  duty 
calls  them  to  the  Eastern  limits  of  the  British  empire,  who  are 
best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  my  labours,  and  to 
supply  their  deficiencies.  To  such,  individually,  I shall  say,  in 
the  apposite  address  of  Horace, 

. — Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 

Candidus  imperti ; si  non,  his  utere  raecum. 
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"PREVIOUSLY  to  treating  of  words,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of 
Grammar,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  characters  or  letters,  in 
respect  to  their  form  and  sound,  by  -which  the  words  are  expressed  in 
writing.  The  Malays  have  for  this  purpose  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the 
Arabians,  whose  literature  has  in  all  countries  accompanied  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mahometan  religion  ; but  many  of  its  peculiar  sounds, 
and  especially  the  gutturals,  being  little  suited  to  the  soft  pronunciation 
of  the  East-insular  languages,  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  indigenous  Malayan  words,  and  even  to  those  Arabic  terms 
which  the  Malays  have  borrowed  from  their  instructors  they  give  a 
smoothness  of  utterance  that  nearly  prevents  their  being  recognised  by  an 
Arabian  ear.  On  the  other  hand  there  existed  in  these  languages  several 
nasal  and  other  sounds,  for  which  the  alphabet,  in  its  original  state,  had 
no  corresponding  letters,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making  additions  to  it ; not  indeed  by  the  invention  of  new 
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forms,  but  by  a slight  and  obvious  modification  of  those  characters  whose 
sounds  approached  the  nearest  to  their  own,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
organs  of  speech  ; a liberty  in  which  they  were  justified  by  the  example 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  not,  however,  occasion  to  carry  their  alterations 
to  the  same  extent. 

The  course  of  the  Malayan  writing,  conformably  to  the  known  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  is  from  the  right  hand  to- 
wards the  left,  in  opposition  to  that  of  most  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
particularly  cf  the  unconverted  natives  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  whose  alphabets,  grounded  on  the  principles  of  the  Sanskrit  or 
Deva-nagri , proceed,  like  the  European,  from  left  to  right. 

The  letters  of  the  Arabian  alphabet,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  the 
following, 

and  to  these  the  Malays  have  added  six,  viz.  ^ cS  <_J  which  the 

learner  will  perceive  to  be  judiciously  formed  from  the  cognate  letters 

✓ - • 

w cJ  (_j  ^ j , by  the  simple  expedient  of  increasing  the  number  of 

diacritical  points.  The  several  names  and  powers  of  all  these  letters, 
according  to  the  Malayan  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  following  scheme,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  it  has  been  judged 
more  practically  useful  to  place  each  of  the  modified  characters  imme- 
diately after  its  respective  original,  than  to  reserve  them,  as  the  Malay 
scribes  are  accustomed  to  do,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  series  ; and  this 
order  of  the  letters,  (warranted  as  it  is  by  the  example  of  the  Persians, 
who  place  their  next  to  <_»>,  their  _ next  to  , and  so  of  the  rest)  is 
almost  indispensable  to  the  construction  and  use  of  a Dictionary,  where 
the  middle  as  well  as  the  initial  letters  must  follow  alphabetically  ; for 

it 
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it  is  obvious  that  much  embarrassment  would  be  experienced  by  those 

who  consult  it,  if  letters  so  nearly  connected  in  their  use  as  and 

' Z Z' 

»_J  and  cS and  cJ',  and  which  the  Malays,  by  a negligent  marking 

of  the  points,  are  perpetually  confounding,  wrere,  instead  of  adjoining, 
to  belong  to  opposite  extremities  of  the  alphabet. 


THE  MALAYAN  ALPHABET. 


Figure. 

Power. 

Name. 

Forms  according  to 
place  and  junction. 

1 

!_ 

ay  a 

c-sSl  alif 

b la  b U 

b 

b ba 

t— u--vc  b 

LU 

t 

b ta 

CZSj  J b 

C-> 

s 

b set 

Jj  b 

Z 

j 

pZr  fim 

z 

ch 

L-  cha 

V 

if  ^ 

c 

h,  hh 

U»  ha 

t 

kh 

U-  kha 

e 6>"‘  wĕ  r' 

0 

d 

JL'  dal 

Oj  w\JS  JuJ 

0 

1 

2,  dz 

Jli  2 al 

<-'!  bs  jjs  b.;  j 

1 

f. 

0 

d 

U da 

J 

r 

\j  rd 

j'  {J  J*  r* } £ ?>.j 

z 

\)  lJj 

1 

LA, 

s 

, ^ sin , sim 

Hv  - 

LA^  a~*^  ^ c — J 

4 

sh  - 

^ j/um 

C1"' 
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Figure. 

Power. 

U® 

L/® 

dl 

b 

t 

b 

tl 

t 

v v \ v v 

C,  £,  £,  0,  M 

C 

C 

5*»  S/zr 

A 

t 

nz 

O 

uJ 

/ 

*. 

i_J 

P 

J 

k,  kk 

cS 

k 

cl 

g hard 

c 

l 

r 

m 

u 

n 

a 

V 

M,  o, 

o * a 

h soft 

lJ 

h e,  y 

tl) 

nia 

Name. 


jbs 

jad,  ja£ 

LZj\*i  J'»-' 

d/ad,  <//«/,  /af 

ib 

ta 

ib 

tld,  la 

u** 

din 

ghain , ghrim 

if 

ngd 

b 

/« 

\5 

pa 

< j\5 

kaf 

keif 

if 

g~a 

r5 

lam 

0 

r: 

ml  m 

y 

uX 

nun 

A 

wan 

u 

ha 

C 

Id,  yd 

C 

nia 

r 


Forms  according  to 
place  and  junction. 

U°J  V* 

u®'  7*^  Xs  U®  ~ 

b.  y Jb  bkb 
bi  iis  y *>  > 

tr;  tr5  u t*6 

t_J  fc*  £r  -r  t** 

£5 fc*  £r*  u fc** 

( si  i_il  L_ij  j J L-Oj 

J V 

A Al  i /A  A A AA 

i— yy  uJ-s  <— wj 

Jjj  c?5  c^5 

C/l  ^ ^=!  b==  <— £& 

&££>&  uJ 

i ^ yl  (J  JJl 

|*J  j*J&  b=  j**'’5 

UJ  ^ J>  t£  y cT® 

£a  ij  aJ^  aJ  a!  « 

-/V  J J J J 

oj  3 A JL^  A#  ^ t\b 

Cj  J J ^ X V.  L^. 

d>'  'i  X H cxi 

To 
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To  the  foregoing,  the  Malays,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabians,  are  ac- 
customed superfluously  to  add  the  compound  character  *1  lam-alif- 
hamzah. 

Beside  the  varieties  of  form  and  combination  above  exhibited,  there 
are  many  others  in  practice,  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
regular  alphabet  will  easily  learn  by  the  inspection  of  Malayan  writings. 
Some  of  them  are  produced  merely  from  the  haste,  and  others  from  the 
capricious  licence  of  the  pen;  such  as  the  use  of  an  unindented' slanting 
stroke  for  the  of  a curved  stroke  or  small  semi-circle  over  and  under 
the  letters  instead  of  two  points,  or  the  slight  inversion  of  the  extremity 
of  the  J,  in  place  of  the  final  a or  x,  which  latter  is  likewise,  in  several 
shapes,  made  to  connect  with  the  j i,  the  j j,  and  the  j,  but  irregularly, 
the  general  rule  being,  that  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  in  them- 
selves susceptible  of  connexion  with  those  which  precede  them  in  the 
same  word,  but  that  seven  of  them,  viz.  jjj  J J j 1,  are  incapable  of 
forming  a junction  with  any  following  letter.  It  remains  now  to  ex- 
plain and  exemplify  more  fully  the  powers  of  the  several  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

1 a when  it  occurs  At  the  end  of  a syllable,  or  in  the  body  of  a w’ord, 
is  always  long,  and  has  then,  as  in  bapa  father,  cuL  mati  dead, 
kata  to  speak,  the  open  sound  of  a in  the  Italian  and  most  other  lan- 
guages of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not  generally  quite  so  broad, 
and  corresponding  perhaps  more  nearly  with  its  sound  in  our  words 
“ brand,  pant,  harm,  malice.”  Before  ng  however,  it  assumes  one 
somewhat  broader,  and  in  bangun  arise,  tangan  the  hand, 
rr.angu  dismay,  is  equivalent  to  that  in  our  “ want,  warm,  ball.”  At 
the  commencement  of  words  it  is  short,  unless  when  marked  with  the 

C orthographical 
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orthographical  character  1 vieddah , denoting  extension,  by  which  the 
length  of  the  vowel-sound  is  doubled.  In  its  short  state  (or  that  of 
hamzah,  as  it  is  termed)  it  assumes  generally,  but  with  much  qualifica- 
tion, the  sound  of  a (which  occasionally  becomes  e)  in  our  words  “ at, 
11  act,  and,  after in  which  case  it  is  marked,  or  understood  to  be 
marked  with  the  vowel  fut-hah  (")  ; and  in  like  manner,  when  marked 
with  kesrah  („),  or  dammah  ('),  it  assumes  the  sound  of  t in  “ imp, 
“ inch,  ill,”  or  of  u and  b in  “ up,  utter,  only,  obey,”  but  not  in  “ off, 
“ on,  order,”  which  an  Arabian  would  represent  by  fat-hah.  But  all 
these  apparent  intricacies  of  pronunciation  owe  their  difficulty  to  the 
rules  by  which  grammarians  attempt  to  define  them,  and  vanish  with 
practice  in  the  language.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  of  orthographic 
notation,  the  refinement  of  which  is  the  subject  of  boast  with  the  Ara- 
bians, seems  to  be  defective  in  simplicity,  consistency,  and  even  ingenious 
contrivance.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  although  in  describ- 
ing; short  vowels  with  our  characters,  as  distinguished  from  Ions;  ones,  the 
prosodial  mark  is  added  to  the  a e to  and  it,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  throughout  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  to  apply  a discri- 
minating mark  to  any  other  than  the  long  vowels,  its  absence  being 
sufficient  to  denote  such  as  are  intended  to  be  short. 

Z>,  in  the  words  ^ bibir  lip,  <__A>  babi  hog,  laba  gain,  has  the 
ordinary  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  words  “ bib,  rub,  babble.” 

eu  t,  in  jJjj  tolong  assist,  Utah  command,  takut  afraid,  is 

sounded  as  in  “ tent,  tart,  tatter.” 

c_;.r.  The  proper  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  nearly 
that  of  the  English  th  in  the  words  “ this,  then,”  or  the  Greek  theta , 
but  by  the  Malays  as  well  as  the  Persians  it  is  pronounced  as  s,  in  the 

Arabic 
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Arabic  words  seneian  Monday,  Cjilj  salasa  Tuesday,  and  a few 
others  which  they  have  adopted:  nor  will  this  change  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary by  those  who  have  noticed  the  pronunciation  by  foreigners  of 
our  word  “ Bath.” 

jt  in  the  words  oU - jadi  become,  ^ raja  king,  ^sx^janjt  promise, 
and  wherever  it  occurs,  is  to  be  sounded  precisely  and  uniformly  as  in 
“ jury,  judge,  joy,  major  the  English  being  perhaps  the  only  Euro- 
pean language  that  can  represent  it  by  a single  equivalent  character.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  employ  the  g before  certain  vowels, 
and  also  dg,  to  exp.  ess  the  same  sound,  as  in  the  words  “ gentry,  giant, 
“ badge.”  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a common  error  of  confound- 
ing the  English  j with  that  of  the  Geimans  and  Dutch,  which  answers 
to  our  y,  whilst  for  the  ^ the  former  have  recourse  to  a most  uncouth 
combination  of  the  letters  dsch,  and  thus  in  a modern  publication  upon 
Arabian  coins,  we  may  observe  the  laborious  orthography  of  Hadschadsch 
for  Hajaj , a proper  name. 

__  ch,  as  in  “ chance,  church,  torch,”  being  the  tsch  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  c before  i and  e of  the  Italians,  does  not  belong  to  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  but  is  a modification  of  their  by  the  Persians  as  well  as  the 
Malays.  The  sound  is  one  perfectly  familiar  to  the  organs  of  these 

I 

people,  as  in  churi  to  steal,  kacha  glass,  ujUf  chichak  a lizard, 

chachat  to  puncture. 

v v * 

£ h hard  or  hh,  expresses  an  aspirate  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  stronger  than  can  be  denoted  by  any  roman 
letter.  It  occurs  only  in  such  words  as  the  Malays  have  borrowed  from 
the  Arabic,  as  haji  a pilgrim  to  Mecca,  JU.  hal  state,  liar  am 

forbidden,  hak  right ; but  they  do  not  affect  to  give  it  the  forcible 
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utterance  of  the  Arabians  or  Persians,  and  it  is  consequently  here  ex- 
pressed simply  by  the  letter  h,  as  in  our  words  “ hope,  heart,  heavy.” 

£ kh  is  a hard  guttural,  like  the  ch  of  the  Germans,  and  of  which 
likewise  no  direct  example  can  be  given  in  the  pronunciation  of  English 
words,  although  common  in  our  Celtic  dialects.  The  character  is  found 
only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  as ^ khabar  news,  L,  -.h-t. 
khatib  preacher,  khamis  Thursday. 

j d has  the  common  sound  of  that  letter  in  our  words  “ did,  dead, 
“ added,”  and  in  all  other  European  languages;  as  ota  dada  breast,  lSjjA 
durl  thorn,  uyo  mud  a young. 

3 z hard,  or  dz,  as  in  adze,”  is  found  only  in  Arabic  words,  as 
zat  essence, zakar  memory. 

3 d is  always  found  in  the  alphabets  written  by  the  Malays  for  element- 
ary instruction,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  their  books  ; and  appearing 
superfluous  to  the  Dutch  grammarians  who  have  published  Malayan 
alphabets,  it  has  been  by  them  omitted. 

j r has  the  same  sound  as  in  “ run,  bar,  parent,”  in  all  Malayan 
words,  as  uJjj  rupa  appearance,  lari  to  run,  *,b  darah  blood. 

j z soft,  as  in  “ zeal,  blaze,  crazy,”  is  found  only  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
words,  as  zeman  time,  zabur  psalms,  zamrud  an  emerald. 

Instead  of  modifying  the  3,  as  the  Malays  (though  uselessly)  have  done, 
the  Persians  have  added  points  to  the  j,  and  formed  their  j,  which  has 
the  soft  sound  of  the  French  j. 

^ s,  in  the  words  salah  wrong,  masak  ripe,  ^j\  atas  above,  is 
sounded  as  in  “ son,  sister,  past,”  not  as  in  “ was,  has,  lose,”  where  the  s 
partakes  of  z.  The  Arabic  names  of  this  and  the  following  letter  sm 
and  shin , are  by  the  Malays  of  the  southern  part  of  Sumatra  pro- 
nounced sim  and  shim.  sh 
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^ sk , as  in  M shine,  bush,  fashion,”  is  the  ch  of  the  French,  sch  of 
the  Germans,  and  x of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  so  pronounced  in  shah 
king,  shems  sun,  and  some  others  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Sanskrit ; but  more  frequently  it  is  softened  to  a simple  s,  as 
in  setan  satan,  sahadat  testimony,  saksi  a witness,  uJj!i 
siksa  punishment. 

yaior  ss , occurs  only  in  Arabic  words,  as  ^ sabar  patient,  £ sak 
proved,  sctrfu  grammar,  and  has  then  a sound  somewhat  harder  than 
our  ss  in  <f  pass,  tassel,  kissing.” 

dl  also  occurs  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  and  the 
grammars  of  that  language  are  not  uniform  with  respect  to  its  true 
pronunciation,  some  expressing  it  by  d , others  by  dz,  whilst  the  Persians 
give  it  the  sound  of  a pure  z.  By  the  Malays,  in  most  places,  it  is 
pronounced  as  dl  in  the  words  U,  ridla  will,  inclination,  u- sum  dial/ 
weak,  hadlir  (by  the  Persians  hdzir ) present,  ready.  In  some  parts, 
however,  the  Malays  give  it  a sound  approaching  nearer  to  the  d than  to 
the  dl  in  our  words  “ faddle,  meddle.” 

b t,  both  in  the  Malayan  and  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  <ju,  or  our  common  t , as  in  the  words  ^Ujb  tufan 
a storm,  tabib  a physician,  j^Jb  talak  divorce.  It  is  not  used  in 

any  words  properly  Malayan,  although  not  confined  to  such  as  are  purely 
Arabic ; for  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  Arabians  adopt  Greek 
or  other  foreign  terms,  they  represent  the  sound  of  t by  this  letter  in 
preference  to  the  e^,  as  in  SJ  kartas  paper,  or  tambur  a 
drum,  ^jbjjb  tirabulus  Tripoli,  Jh  tulk  talc: 

U tl  occurs  only  in  Arabic  words,  as  manifest,  which  the  Malays 
pronounce  tlahir , as  in  our  words  “ battle,  settle,”  the  Arabians  dahir 

D (according 
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(according  to  the  grammarians)  and  the  Persians  zahir.  In  some  parts 
the  Malayan  sound  approaches  nearly  to  the  1. 

ani.  This  vague  letter,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion amongst  Hebrew  scholars,  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabians  with 
a peculiar  hollow  utterance  from  the  interiour  of  the  throat  or  fauces ; 
but  in  this  they  are  not  imitated  by  the  Malays,  who  pronounce  the 
words  dkal  cunning,  SjU  ddat  custom,  ibarat  explanation,  jJLc 
ishk  love,  Uj  dod  prayer,  ^ iimur  life,  without  any  effort,  and  as  if 
they  were  written  with  hamzah  and  the  ordinary  vowels.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  guttural  part  only  of  the  sound  is  represented  by 
the  the  vocal  part  being  determined  by  the  marks  respectively  applied 
to  it:  as  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  the  nature  of  these  sup- 
plementary vowels  has  been  explained.  It  is  here  only  necessary 
further  to  observe,  that  not  having  any  appropriate  European  character 
for  designating  this  mutable  letter,  it  has  been  judged  convenient  to  mark 
the  several  vowels  which  stand  for  it  with  a grave  accent. 

^ ghr>  is  a rough  guttural  pronounced  as  in  the  Irish  word 
“ lough’'  a lake,  or  with  the  .Northumbrian  articulation,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  as  ghaib  hidden,  c-JU  ghalib  vic- 
torious, gherib  foreign. 

Kgi  sounded  when  medial  or  final  as  in  “ kingly,  longing,  bringing,’4 
is  a stronger  nasal  than  the  final  n of  the  French  language,  and  prevails 
much  in  original  Malayan  words,  as  '^J<\  agung  principal,  bingong 
half-witted,  *Jj  tolong  to  assist,  arigin  wind,  ngdriga  to  gape, 
ngaran  displeasure.  At  the  beginning  of  a word  the  pronunciation 
can  only  be  acquired  by  use,  although  in  fact  the  same  as  the  medial. 
iW  here  it  occurs  in  a situation  that  might  give  rise  to  doubt  as  to  the 
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division  of  the  syllable,  the  two  letters  ng  are  marked  with  a connecting 
circumflex,  which  is  omitted  (to  avoid  distinguishing  signs  not  absolutely 
necessary)  where  no  such  uncertainty  can  happen.  It  will  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  philologist,  that  this  is  one  of  the  sounds  attributed  to 
the  v ain  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  the  "^or  .£,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabic,  is  a modification. 

(_j  f as  in  “ fife,  fifty,  skiff,”  belongs  only  to  words  adopted  from  the 

. 

Arabic,  as  jLi  fikir  to  think,  fi/iak  side,  fitnah  slander;  but 
the  Malays,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  f (any  more  than 
the  Arabians  the  p)  commonly  change  it  to  />,  and  pronounce  these 
words  pikir,  pihak,  pitnah.  The  grounds  of  the  convertibility  of  these 
two  letters,  not  articulated  by  the  same  organs,  is  by  no  means  obvious  ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a small  island  ( Pulo 
Nias)  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  pronounce  all  Malayan  words  in  which 
the  sound  of  p occurs  as  f saying  fafcLn  fox  pap  an  a board,  fukul  for 
pukul  to  strike,  fuluh  for  piiluh  ten. 

<_J  p is  pronounced  as  in  “ pen,  papal,  step,”  in  the  Malayan  words 
piiput  to  blow,  ^JLa  pipi  the  cheek,  ±J&x>  taiigkap  to  catch.  In 
epistolary  and  other  common  writing,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  mark 
this  letter  with  only  one  instead  of  three  points,  thereby  confounding  it 
with  the  preceding. 

j k)  as  an  Arabic  letter,  has  a harder  sound  than  that  of  cc  or  ck  in  the 
words  “ accost,  kick,  dock,  mocker,”  and  may  be  better  exemplified  by  the 
kk  in  Habakkuk.  When  found  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle,  it  shews 
the  word  to  be  (with  few  exceptions)  of  Arabic  origin,  as  JjJ  kahili 
acceptable,  jSs  kadar  value,  jJi  fakir  a religious  mendicant ; but  the 
Malays  employ  it  likewise  for  expressing  a hard  sound  at  the  end  of 
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their  own  words,  as  j^L  masak  ripe,  bdlik  to  turn,  jK  kaldk  pre- 
sently ; which  however  is  generally  omitted  in  discourse,  seems  to  form 
no  integral  part  of  the  word,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  excrescence. 

CS  k is  pronounced  as  in  “ king,  make,  token,”  in  the  words  £ kiji 
base,  Jl&  kapala  head,  Jlj  kala  time,  jSlS  pakei  to  wear,  muka  face. 

C? g hard,  as  in  “ gag,  get,  gig,  agog,  gut,”  a letter  unknown  to  the 
Arabic,  but  common  in  the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Malayan  language, 
and  a modification  of  the  preceding  cS,  is  uniformly  so  pronounced,  as 
in  JHJ  pdgar  paling,  jj"  gila  fool,  gilnong  mountain,  agama 
religion.  The  soft  g in  our  words  “ gentle,  region,  age,”  is  represented 
by  the  letter 

J l has  the  sound  we  give  to  the  letter  in  “ lily,  lolling,  camel,”  in 
the  words  dj  luluh  mud,  ^SJ  lilin  wax,  Jil  lain  to  pass,  bantal 
pillow. 

p vi  is  pronounced  as  in  “ mama,  man,  am,  maim,”  in  the  words 
main  ashamed,  mulut  mouth,  mtnum  to  drink. 
u n , as  in  “ nun,  nonage,  nation,”  in  the  words  nanli  to  wait, 
*jy  bunoh  to  kill,  mana  where,  tidan  companion. 
j u,  o,  tv,  has  in  the  Malayan  words  susu  milk,  kulit  skin, 
£ gosok  to  rub,  tolong  to  help,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  u and  o 
in  “ duo,  punto,”  of  the  German  in  “ gut,  bruder,  todt,”  of  the  Dutch 
oe  in  “ hoek,  toen,  stoel,”  and  of  the  English  oo  in  “ loom,  tool,”  or 
of  o in  “ dont,  moping,  notice.”  When  instead  of  the  ^ the  short 
vowel  dammah  is  applied  to  the  consonant,  as  in  budl  understanding, 
cJxa  idup  alive,  it  is  intended  to  express  a vowel  sound  no  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  former.  As  a consonant  the  j is  represented  by 
and  sounded  as  in  “ want,  wool,  dower,”  in  the  words  ^ warna 
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colour,  L5-cr;  wanji  fragrant,  kawan  companion,  j^U  mawur  the  rose. 
This  letter  does  not  often  occur  at  the  beginning  of  Malayan  words  as  a 
vowel  sound,  the  u,  in  that  situation,  being  expressed  by  j!  or  as  in 
ubat  physic,  unus  unsheathed. 
s h being  a softer  aspirate  than  in  our  words  “ humble,  host,  heavy," 
as  in  harap  to  trust,  hdnia  except,  Jji>L  mahal  dear,  bulih 

can,  and  for  the  most  part  as  imperceptible  as  in  “ honour,  hour, 
“ honest,”  such  words  as  abis  expended,  j!ys  lilu  the  interiour 

country,  «_La>  Hang  lost,  are  accordingly  written  without  the  h.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  this,  so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  observed  that  all  travellers  have  agreed  in  spelling  the  word 
utan  (in  the  familiar  name  of  orang-utan ) without  an  aspirate,  although 
written  hutan.  When  the  final  * is  marked  with  two  points,  it  is 
by  the  Arabs  pronounced  as  t,  and  with  them  generally  denotes  a gram- 
matical distinction ; but  the  Malays  frequently  fall  into  the  impropriety 
of  substituting  this  at  the  end  of  their  radical  words,  for  the  proper  cu  t. 

7,  y,  has  in  the  words  j_Lj  bilang  tell,  Hang  a mast,  mimpi 
to  dream,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  i,  in  “ si,  dolci,”  the  German  in  “ mir, 
“ wir,”  and  the  English  ee  in  “ bee,  seem,  agree.”  For  the  short  7,  as 
in  binchi  to  hate,  minta  to  ask  for,  the  vowel  kesrah  is  either 
supplied  or  understood.  As  a consonant  the  ^ is  best  represented  by 
y,  sounded  as  in  “ young,  yes,  bowyer,”  in  the  words  kayu  wood, 
jjb  bayang  a shade,  yakut  a precious  stone.  Few  Malayan 

words,  however,  begin  with  this  letter,  the  long  vowel  sound,  in  that 
situation,  being  expressed  by  ^j\  or  ^jt> , as  in  Ji>\  ipar  son-in-law, 
tdong  the  nose.  At  the  end  of  words,  when  preceded  by  fat-hah,  it 
takes  the  diphthongal  sound  in  our  words  “ eye,  buy,  my,  high,"  which 
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it  has  been  judged  most  analogous  and  consistent  to  express  by  ei,  as  in 
bald  a town-hall,  bagei  sort.  W here  the  ^ is  preceded  by  1, 
and  the  sound  is  consequently  more  protracted,  it  is  expressed  by  ai,  as 
in  lain  other,  main  to  play. 

^ ilia,  a soft  nasal,  as  in  our  words  t;  maniac,  lenient,  union,”  which 
the  Malayan  has  in  common  with  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  but  is  unknown 
to  the  Arabic,  occurs  in  the  words  Jb  niala  blaze,  niadar  soundly 
sleeping,  any  at  adrift,  ^Ai  bdmyir  a squall,  d<b  hdnia  except,  and 

most  frequently  in  the  common  forms  of  the  possessive,  as  mata-nia 
his  eye,  rupa-nia  its  appearance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although 
in  the  names  of  this  and  other  consonants,  the  vowel  a is  annexed  to  give 
them  utterance,  they  are  all  equally  susceptible  of  other  vocal  sounds, 
and  where  the  ^ nia  takes  i or  e , it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  y in 
the  nasal  part,  and  to  write  banyir  rather  than  baniir. 

sj  la,  or  the  letters  J and  1,  with  the  orthographical  mark  s.  hamzah, 
have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed,  no  reason  appearing  for  assigning 
to  them  conjointly  a place  in  the  alphabet. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  letters  it  appears,  that  of  the 
thirty-four  which  compose  the  alphabet,  thirteen  are  peculiarly  and  al- 
most exclusively  Arabic,  six  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  Malayan, 
and  fifteen  are  common  to  both  languages ; and,  consequently,  that  the 
proper  Malayan  words  are  all  expressed  by  twenty,  or,  if  we  reject  the  3 
(which  never  occurs),  by  nineteen  characters. 

Of  Coxs onan ts  and  Vowels. 

The  common  division  of  this  and  other  alphabets  into  lingual,  dental, 
labial,  and  guttural  letters,  seems  to  be  more  ingenious  than  useful,  and 
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that  into  radicals  and  serviles,  though  essential  to  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
etymology,  has  no  relation  to  the  structure  or  derivation  of  words  in  this 
language.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  explain  with  some  minute- 
ness what  relates  to  the  distinction  of  consonants  and  vowels,  and  the 
nature  of  those  orthographical  marks  which  affect  their  pronunciation. 

o 9 p 

The  Arabians  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  i_J ^ hum f,  and 
consider  them  all  as  consonants,  defining  them  to  be  susceptible  of  motion 
or  utterance  (mobiles)  by  means  of  the  vowels,  but  not  of  themselves 
possessing  that  power,  nor  capable  of  forming  syllables.  These  letters 
or  consonants  (for  there  is  no  separate  term)  they  distinguish  into  strong 
and  weak,  comprehending  in  the  former  class  all  excepting  \ a,  j u,  and 
,_c  7,  which  three  form  the  latter  class  or  weak  letters,  and  are  no  other 

t 

than  those  which  we  consider  exclusively  as  vowels  ; the  two  latter 
assuming  occasionally,  with  them  as  with  us,  the  functions  of  consonants. 
From  this  arrangement  proceeds  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  much  of  the 
perplexity  of  Arabian  orthography. 

By  vowels  they  understand  certain  supplementary  characters  placed 
above  and  beneath  the  letters,  serving  to  note  the  particular  vocal  sound 
with  which  they  are  to  be  uttered.  These  are  often  by  us  termed  vowel- 
points,  but  injudiciously,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  actual  points  which  permanently  accompany  and  constitute  an 
iutegral  part  of  many  of  the  characters,  being  equally  necessary  to  their 
complete  formation  with  the  point  over  our  letter  i,  or  the  stroke  across 
cur  t.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  neither  the  supple- 
mentary vowels,  nor  the  diacritical  points,  nor  certain  other  orthogra- 
phical marks  (to  be  described  in  the  sequel)  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Arabic  or  Gufic  style  of  writing,  but  have  been  subsequently  introduced 
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to  supply  the  manifest  defects  of  the  original  rude  system : yet  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted,  whether  the  invention  is  not  a very  imperfect  expedient, 
inferior  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Ethiopic  systems,  where  the  effect  of  the 
vowel  is  expressed  by  a modification  of  the  consonant,  and  certainly  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  where  the  vowels  assume  their  independant  place 
in  the  series  of  letters. 

These  vowels,  by  the  Arabians  named  harakdt  in  the  plural, 

from  harakat  signifying  motion,  as  giving  motion  or  utterance  to 

the  consonants,  are  by  the  Malays  named  baris,  which  implies  lines 
or  strokes  parallel  to  each  other,  or  military  array,  and  also  sinjata 

or  weapons,  from  their  resemblance,  as  may  be  presumed,  to  lances  borne 
in  rank  and  file.  They  are  by  no  means  in  common  use  with  them, 
but  chiefly  employed  in  quotations  from  the  koran  and  the  writings  of 
its  commentators,  and  also  in  expressing  names  of  places,  persons,  or 
things  not  familiar,  as  well  as  to  mark  the  distinction  between  ordinary 
words  composed  of  the  same  letters  but  differently  pronounced,  which 
might  otherwise  be  confounded  with  each  other.  They  are  three  in 

c ^ c ✓ 

number,  and  have  the  Arabic  names  of  fat-hah , kesrah , and 

dammah , which  the  Malays  pronounce  dlammali. 

asai  fat-hah  {')  named  also  baris  de-atas  or  the  stroke  above, 

has  the  sound  of  a generally  and  sometimes  of  e short,  in  our  words  “bad, 
“ banish,  bet,  bevy,”  and  being  placed  over  any  of  the  strong  letters,  or  con- 
sonants as  we  should  term  them,  enables  them  to  take  that  vocal  sound, 
which  in  themselves  they  are  not  understood  to  possess,  as  in  the  words 
Jlo  babal  ignorant,  tampat  place,  best  iron,  dendam  desire. 

The  effect  of  its  application  to  any  of  three  weak  letters  (our  vowels)  will 
be  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly. 
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XjJz  kesrah  (,)  named  also  baris  de-bdwah  or  the  stroke 

beneath,  has  a sound  not  differing  much  from  that  of  our  short  i in  “ bit, 

' ' 1 
“ bidden,  trip,”  (especially  as  pronounced  in  North  Britain)  but  more 

nearly  resembling  the  short  i of  the  Italians,  as  in  the  Malayan  words 

bintil  a blister,  dinding  a wall,  tinggi  high. 

dammah  or  dlammah  (')  named  also  baris  de-adap-an 

the  stroke  before  or  in  front,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  u as  pronounced 

in  “ pudding,  cushion,  puss,”  (the  u in  “ bud,  turn,  upper,”  being  a 

different  articulation),  of  00  in  “ wood,  stood,  foot,”  (which  is  shorter 

than  in  “ brood,  cool,  fool,”)  and  of  0 in  “ bolster,  police,  foment,” 

differing  from  that  in  “ blot,  hot,  forgot,”  which  would  be  more  aptly 

represented  by  alif  and  fat-hah.  The  figure  of  dammah  is  that  of  a 

small  j,  and  its  position  above  the  consonant,  but  somewhat  to  the  left, 

or  forward,  as  its  Malayan  name  imports.  Examples  of  its  application 

G G p G 

appear  in  tuntut  to  demand,  bunting  pregnant,  tompat 

to  choke  up,  jjj  bontar  or  buntar  (the  distinction  of  sound  between  0 

✓(-j 

and  u being  often  imperceptible)  round,  jcj  bonda  or  bunda  mother ; 

G ffCt  ^ 

and  in  the  word  chechintong  a lock  of  hair,  the  three  vowels  have 

their  respective  consonants. 

Being  applied  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  they  form  syllables 
that  are  considered  as  either  pure  or  mixed.  A pure  syllable  consists 
of  a consonant  accompanied  or  followed  (but  never  preceded  in  the  same 
syllable)  by  a vowel,  or  by  what  is  termed  a quiescent  letter,  or  by  both, 

✓ v,  / ✓ ^ 

as  _ cha , cj  ti,  u nu,  U ma,  y ban.  A mixed  syllable  consists  of  two 
consonants,  of  which  the  latter  is  mute,  with  an  intermediate  vowel,  or 

0 ^ c.  ^ 

with  a vowel  and  a quiescent  letter  also  intermediate,  as  ^ ban , pejig, 

y)  bin , e->j  wat,  wb  ban,  ^ baun.  Some  mixed  syllables  are  found  to 
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close  with  a liquid  and  a mute,  as  \sj*  sart  or  shart  a condition,  but  this 
occurs  only  in  Arabic  words. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  the  manner  of  applying  the 
vowels  to  what  are  termed  the  strong  letters  (our  consonants)  is  sufficiently 
simple,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  three  weak  letters  1 a,  j u, 
and  z,  owing  to  their  ambiguous  properties,  being  sometimes  moveable 
and  sometimes  quiescent.  By  moveable  is  understood  that,  like  other 
consonants,  they  are  capable  of  being  put  in  motion  by  the  application 
of  vowels,  and  thereby  forming  syllables,  as^  wa,  ya.  By  quiescent 
is  meant  the  state  in  which  they  cease  to  be  consonants  in  fact,  are  in- 
capable of  the  application  of  the  supplementary  vowels  (though  they 
may  be  affected  by  those  belonging  to  the  preceding  consonant),  and 
perform  the  function  of  long  vowels,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  terms,  as 
U md,  j,  bi,  tan,  jj  rail.  In  this  quiescent  state  it  must  be  obvious, 
in  spite  of  definitions,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  essential  but  length  of 
pronunciation,  from  the  three  vowels  denominated  (for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. only)  supplementary ; fat-hah  being  the  representative  of  1 a , 
kesrah  of  ^ z,  and  dammah  of } u , which,  with  some  change  of  shape 
and  size,  are  placed  above  and  below  the  other  characters,  instead  of 
assorting  with  them,  as  in  the  orthographical  system  of  most  other 
classes  of  language. 

When  the  supplementary  or  short  vowels  applied  to  the  weak  letters 
in  their  moveable  state,  or  to  the  strong  letters  immediately  precedingr 
them  in  their  quiescent  state,  are  respectively,  fat-hah  to  i,  kesrah  to  ^ 

9 

and  dammah  to  they  are  said  to  be  homogeneous ; and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  they  are  dissimilarly  or  interchangeably  employed,  they  are 
said  to  be  heterogeneous.  Fat-hah  being  applied  to  1 moveable  (in 

that 
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that  case  denominated  hamzali),  produces  no  sensible  change  in  the 
sound  of  that  letter,  which,  however  it  may  be  classed  by  grammarians, 
can  never  perform  the  office  of  a consonant  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  it  continues  to  be  pronounced  like  a,  as  in  jol  abad  an  age, 
qjal  fate.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  kesrah  or  dammah  is  applied  to 
1,  the  proper  sound  of  the  letter  is  extinguished,  and  it  takes  that  of  the 
supplementary  vowel  so  applied,  as  istri  wrife,  ibn  son,  gi\ 

y y>  b b 

utama  excellent,  1*15!  upama  like.  Wffien  any  of  the  three  are  applied 

to  j or  Avhich  must  in  that  case  be  moveable  (or  consonants],  regular 

• P ° ^ 

syllables  are  formed  in  the  manner  of  other  letters,  as  in  waktu, 
time,  JU  , tvisdl  meeting,  attainment,  yogia  it  behoveth.  In  some 
instances  of  the  application  of  fat-hah,  particularly  to  the  ^ final,  the 
proper  sound  of  the  letter  gives  place  to  that  of  the  superscribed  vowel, 
as  in  taala  most  high. 

Wffien  one  of  the  three  weak  letters  in  its  quiescent  state  is  preceded, 
in  the  same  syllable,  by  a homogeneous  supplementary  vowel  (belonging 
to  the  adjoining  consonant)  they  coalesce,  and  the  effect  produced  is  that 

L?  C ^ 

of  lengthening  the  sound  common  to  both,  as  y til,  ^ si,  U md  : but 
when  the  quiescent  letter  is  preceded  by  a heterogeneous  vowel,  the 
mixture  of  their  sounds  produces  a diphthong,  as  ys  hau,  pci.  In 
Malayan  words  however  the  long  vowel  sounds  occurring  much  more 
frequently  than  they  do  in  Arabic,  the  diphthongs  are  more  usually 
formed  by  the  association  of  two  of  the  quiescent  letters,  than  by  one  of 
them  with  a supplementary  vowel,  as  in  jb  bail  smell,  jA  ndik  ascend, 
main  to  play,  serai  a palace.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
observed  that  at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  long  vowels  and  ^1,  in- 
stead of  forming  diphthongs,  produce  the  simple  long  sounds  of  o,  fi, 

and 
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and  F,  as  in  the  words  orang  man,  z7s«/z  mindful,  e..M  imp  to 
suck  ; and  also  that  ^ preceded  by  fat- hah,  instead  of  the  diphthong  ei, 
sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  the  long  ĕ of  the  Italian  and  other  lan- 
guages of  the  continent,  as  in  ^ merah  red,  ^ her  sulfer,  jA  ter  the 
castle  at  chess,  balerang  sulphur. 

Where  the  vowel  character  appears  doubled  over  or  under  the  last 
letter  of  a word,  the  Arabian  grammarians  mean  to  denote  that  it  is  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  the  syllable  wrere  terminated  by  the  letter  ^ nun , from 
whence  this  form  has  obtained  the  name  of  ^ or  nunnation,  as  cj  tan , 
U*  sin,  jon ; but  no  instances  of  this  occur  in  any  pure  Malayan 
word. 

Of  Orthographical  Marks. 

The  orthographical  marks  which  now  remain  to  be  explained  are  those 

to  o O ^ c >*  0 3 

called  ^ jesm , xpJJ  teshdid,  hamzah , wesld,  tx*  meddah , and 

tiXcl  angka. 

O 0 x O^ 

fjs-jesm  or  ^ jazam  (as  pronounced  by  the  Malays)  signifies  ampu- 
tation, and  is  also  termed  c^'L  bdris  mati  or  the  dead  mark.  Its 
form  is  (°  or  °),  and  being  placed  over  any  letter  of  a word,  it  denotes 
that  such  letter  is  mute,  dead,  or  deprived  of  the  vowel  sound  that 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  give  it  motion  or  utterance,  and  only 
serves  to  close  the  syllable  produced  by  the  antecedent  letter  and  its 
supplementary  vowel,  forming  what  has  been  already  described  as  a 

C O O G >>  0/0^ 

mixed  syllable,  as  x bad,  Ji  tin,  sampei  arrive,  jjoJ  tandok  horn, 

CO  ^ 

binting  a rampart.  It  may  be  applied  to  all  letters  capable  other- 
wise of  receiving  a vowel  (of  which  this  is  the  negation)  but  is  never  by 
the  Malays  applied  to  the  three  weak  letters,  nor  is  the  occasion  for  it  in 

their 
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their  language  so  frequent  as  in  Arabic,  the  genius  of  the  former  being 
unfriendly  to  the  recurrence  of  consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a 
vowel  sound. 

o Us  ■&  ^ + 

jcicXiJ  teshdid  (named  also  shaddu)  signifies  corroboration,  and  being 

placed  over  a letter  in  the  form  of  (~),  has  the  effect  of  doubling  it;  in 

which  case  the  former  of  the  two  sounds  coalesces  with  the  preceding 

syllable,  and  the  latter,  with  its  proper  vowel,  forms  the  subsequent  one, 

as  in  the  words  tammat  finished,  jennat  paradise,  chcrrei 

to  separate.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  strong  letters  excepting  _ 

ch,  ng,  and  ^ nia,  which  letters,  not  being  themselves  of  a simple 

nature,  could  not  be  doubled  without  a harshness  of  sound  ; and  also  to 

the  two  weak  letters  j and  although  not  to  1.  When  placed  over 

the  j or  the  former  half  of  the  letter  thereby  doubled  remains  quiescent, 

and  the  latter  half  becomes  moveable,  as  in  buwang  or  buang  to  throw 
- ...  ^ ■&? 
out,  tiyang  or  tiang  a pillar,  ci ye  maxvat  or  muat  to  load,  ^y  tuwei 

to  reap  : but  double  letters  being  in  general  so  little  necessary  for  ex- 
pressing the  liquid  or  fluid  sound  of  the  words,  it  would  be  uselessly 
employing  the  learner’s  attention  to  enter  further  into  the  rules  by  which 
the  teshdid  might  be  applied ; for  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these 
refined  orthographical  distinctions  were  invented  for  a class  of  languages 
with  which  the  Malayan  has  no  radical  connexion,  nor  scarcely  any  pro- 
perty in  common  : yet  are  they  elaborately  taught  by  the  natives  to  every 
youth  who  commences  the  study  of  his  own  with  some  tincture  of  the 
Arabic  language ; and  a copious  syllabarium,  where  all  the  sinjdta  are 
exhibited,  is  prepared  for  his  exercise.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  Alphabetum  Arabicum,  printed  at  Rome  in  1592  (with  beautiful  types), 
and  in  Gladwin’s  Persian  Moonshee,  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1795. 
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Hamza h (‘),  the  most  used  by  the  Malays  of  all  the  orthographical 
marks,  is  either  an  appendage  of  the  moveable  !,  usually  accompanying 
its  supplementary  vowel,  and  consequently  placed  either  above  or  below 
that  letter,  or  else  it  is  the  representative  of  or  substitute  for  it,  and  in 
its  absenceis  placed  in  front  of  the  preceding  letter.  So  intimate  indeed 
is  the  connexion,  in  the  opinion  of  grammarians,  between  the  moveable 
\ and  this  mark,  that  the  former,  being  present,  is  made  to  assume  the 
name  of  hamzah , loses  its  proper  efficiency,  and,  like  a mere  aspirate, 
adapts  its  sound  to  that  of  the  vowel  with  which  the  mark  is  accompanied, 

o i>  o o Z 

as  ab , j\  ib , ub  or  ob.  This  adaption,  it  is  true,  might  take 

£ 

phce  although  the  hamzah  were  omitted,  and  its  use,  when  so  applied, 
seems  to  be  no  other  than  that  of  denoting  the  quality  of  this  letter.  In 
this  language,  however,  where  the  vowels  are  sparingly  employed,  the 
chief  use  of  the  Jiamzah  is  to  express  (like  our  comma  or  apostrophe)  the 
elision  of  the  1 moveable  at  the  commencement  of  a syllable  following 
one  of  the  three  weak  letters,  1,  j,  or  ^ quiescent ; and  also,  but  not 
uniformly,  following  a consonant  rendered  mute  by  jesvi ; which  two 
circumstances  occur  most  commonly  in  derivative  words  formed  by  an» 
nexing  particles  (to  be  hereafter  explained),  as  ka~sempornd-an 

S L/ss  9 L/SS- 

perfection,  pe-karjd-an  performance,  ka-tantu-an  certainty, 

S-  Cy/-  m ^ S Os  9 S Cs 

ka-nanti-an  expectation,  peng-aadp-an  presence,  j^JSpeiig- 

Ibur  comforter,  meng-usik  to  tease.  It  also  supplies  the  elision 

of  1 before  ^ or  ^ at  the  commencement  of  a word  to  which  the  particle 
sa  (a  contraction  of  c^L  sdtu  one)  is  prefixed,  as  * sorang  a man, 
for  sa-orang ; as  well  as  in  the  instances  of  mak'ujar  for 

tUU  maka  ujar  and  he  said,  and  marik'itiL  for 

viarika  tlu  those  people ; and,  generally,  wherever  such  elisions  occur. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  hamzak  instead  of  being  a substitute  for  1,  represents 
the  » or  i,  which  soft  aspirate  has  nearly  a similar  sound,  as^^^JU  meng- 
ambur  to  scatter,  from  ambur  or  hambur  ; meng-unus  to 

unsheath,  from  unus  or  hunus ; and  thus  also  when  the  primitive 
begins  with  b ha,  the  \ being  then  quiescent  or  vowel,  preserves  its  place 

iC/ 

in  the  derivative,  and  the  js  only  is  represented  by  ftamzah , as  in 
meng-dbis  to  consume,  from  abis  or  hdbis ; JUU  mcng-alau  to  drive 
out,  from  jib  alau  or  halau.  It  will  not  escape  remark  that  hamzah , 
according  to  the  foregoing  account  of  it,  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  Greek  (’)  or  spiritus  lenis,  and  that  in  respect  to  form  it  is  the 
Arabic  s.  am  diminished  in  size. 

CC/ 

zees l (*°),  by  the  Malays  written  and  pronounced  aUj  weslah , sig- 
nifies  “ union,”  and  is  applied  only  to  the  initial  1,  which  then  becomes 
entirely  mute,  and  a junction  takes  place  between  the  sound  of  the  last 
vowel  of  the  preceding  word  and  the  next  following  consonant,  whereby 
the  two  words  are  made  to  coalesce.  Its  use  is  confined  to  Arabic 
phrases,  and  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  (excepting  in  quotations),  to  the  \ of  the 
definitive  particle  J!  al , which  under  certain  circumstances  is  modified  in 

G ^G-O  ^ *3  -O  G 

pronunciation,  as  kitabi  ’ Inabi  the  book  of  the  prophet,  alii 

bismi  ’ llahi  in  the  name  of  God.  For  the  rules  by  which  the  applica- 
tion of  this  mark  is  governed,  and  particularly  for  those  affecting  the 
letter  J also,  of  the  particle,  according  to  which  it  is  extinguished  and 
its  place  supplied  by  doubling  what  is  termed  the  solar  letter  which 

4-0  ✓ G 30 

follows  it,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  phrase  last  quoted,  J\ 
’Irahmani  * Irahimi  the  merciful  and  compassionate,  the  Arabic  grammar 
must  be  consulted.  To  the  Malayan  they  may  be  considered  as  extra- 
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mcdd  or  i wv*  meddah  (~~)  signifies  extension,  and  is  in  like  manner 
applicable  to  \,  whose  sound  is  thereby  lengthened.  Its  use  may  be 
thus  considered  ; that  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  requiring  two 
alifs,  one  of  them  moveable  or  consonant,  and  the  other  quiescent,  but 
the  rules  of  orthography  not  admitting  of  such  a repetition  of  the  letter, 
this  mark  is  placed  over  the  one  I,  to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  elision 
and  the  extension  of  sound,  as  in  j \ dyer  water,  <_Jl  dpi  fire,  dkhir 
last.  But  in  Malayan  words  the  long  sound  of  \ forming  a syllable  at 
the  beginning,  is  commonly  expressed  by  G>  ha,  with  the  soft  or  imper- 
ceptible aspirate  to  support  the  supplementary  vowel,  as  in  hdhis  or 
dbis  to  finish,  hart  or  dri  day,  a>  hdyam  or  ayam  a fowl. 

In  some  writings,  however,  we  may  find  a second  and  smaller  I placed 
beside  the  greater,  which  the  grammarians  affect  to  consider  as  another 
form  of  mcdd,  and  name  it  c_a!l  medd  ’ alif . This  smaller  \ is  also 

employed  by  itself,  and  placed  above  the  other  characters,  whose  junc- 
tion frequently  excludes  it  from  occupying  that  place  which  the  greater 
\ would  hold  in  the  line,  as  in  for  rahmdn  merciful ; but 

this  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a fancy  of  the  penman,  and  to  have 
no  influence  on  the  pronunciation.  When  placed  over  ^ final,  it  implies 
that  the  letter,  in  Arabic  words,  is  to  be  sounded  like  1,  as  in  jJU; 
tcLala  most  high  ; but  the  Malays,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  introduce 
this  lesser  1 instead  of  applying  fat-hah  to  the  preceding  consonant,  in 
order  to  produce  the  diphthongal  sound  of  ai  or  ei,  as  in  pdkei  to 
wear,  gulei  a curry.  Finally,  the  meddah  is  employed  in  abbre- 

viations of  a sacred  or  mysterious  nature,  where  one,  two,  or  more  words 
are  represented  by  their  initial,  medial,  and  final  letters,  as  for 
aleihi  ’sselam  peace  be  upon  him. 

C&\ 
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avgka  (r)  or  the  Arabian  cipher  2,  when  used  as  an  orthogra- 
phical mark,  denotes  that  the  word  to  which  it  is  applied,  although 
written  but  once,  must  be  doubled  or  repeated  in  the  pronunciation. 
This  expedient  proceeds  from  the  frequency  of  these  reduplications  in 
forming  certain  indefinite  plurals,  superlatives,  and  adverbs,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  continuance  or  repetition  of  action  in  verbs,  as  P u^rumah* 
rumah  houses,  Pc^l£  kata-kata  words,  tijy  putih-putih  very  white, 
VjfJu  tiiiggi-tinggi  very  high,  P miila-mula  in  the  first  place,  ruU* 
mana-mana  wherever,  r ^jU-  jalan-jalan  to  walk  about,  P^L  main-main 
to  play  or  be  at  play.  It  must  be  observed  at  the  same  time  with  regard 
to  the  verb,  that  where  reciprocity  of  action  is  to  be  denoted  by  repetition, 
a difference  of  form  or  inflexion  takes  place  (as  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  explained),  and  instead  of  applying  the  cipher,  the  words 
are  written  at  length,  as  tolong-menolong  to  assist  mutually. 

When  the  cipher  is  applied  to  a derivative  word,  the  primitive  part 

»• 

only,  and  not  the  particle  prefixed,  is  repeated,  as  P J>lcy  ber-mdkun- 
makan  to  eat  much  or  frequently,  P^IL  se-ldma-lama  so  long  as,  for- 
ever, fizjjyJ»  per-turut-turut  a train  of  followers,  retinue.  Where  the 
particle  is  annexed,  the  cipher  may  be  equally  applied  and  the  repeti- 
tion take  place,  as  CSS  ka-suka-suka-an  hilarity,  J?  per- 
bunoh-bunoh-an  repeated  murders  ; but  not  with  strict  accuracy,  because 
a prosodial  variation  takes  place,  and  the  words  should  be,  and  more 
frequently  are  written  J'L-LS  ka-suka-suka-an  and  ka-bunoh - 

bunbh-an , without  the  aid  of  the  cipher.  When  the  particles  ^0  meng 
and  jJ  peng  are  prefixed  to  words  marked  with  the  cipher,  in  which 
the  particles  are  followed  by  a vowel-sound,  it  is  common  to  retain  the 
nasal  ng  in  the  repetition,  and  for  PeJlic  an  inquisitive  person,  to  write 

H and 
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and  pronounce  uJic  tJlo  pcn~ga pa-rig apa , for  r^Jlo  to  cogitate,  j+ljJi* 
mengira-ngira , and  for  to  continue  flowing,  to  write 
alir-ngalir. 

1 bus  much  it  lias  been  thought  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
elements  of  which  words  are  composed,  and  of  the  characters  and  signs 
by  which  they  are  expressed  in  writing.  The  words  themselves,  their 
distinctions,  qualities,  and  uses  in  serving  to  convey,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  combination,  intelligible  and  correct  meanings  (the  proper 
object  of  Grammar)  must  now  be  considered. 

Division  of  TVonns. 

The  most  obvious  and  general  division  of  the  language  is  into  primitive 
and  derivative  words.  By  primitive  or  simple  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood all  words,  of  whatever  part  of  speech,  in  their  original  and  unmo- 
dified state,  whether  indigenous  or  adopted  from  other  languages,  as 
vrang  man,  aili'  tdnaJi  earth,  budi  understanding,  ^ besdr  great, 
idkut  afraid,  cS\  aku  I,  f^jalan  to  walk,  luar  out,  f \ akaji 
unto,  well  alas  ! By  much  the  greater  proportion  of  primitive  Malayan 
words  are  dissyllables,  pronounced  with  a slight  stress  or  accent  on  the 
former  of  the  two,  as  ^U,  vidkan  to  eat,  puknl  to  strike,  pa- 
dang  a plain,  pmajig  betel-nut ; whilst  monosyllables,  as  e-y  brat 
heavy,  *,U.  jauh  far,  gah  renown  ; and  trisyllables  and  polysyllables 
(not  composed),  as  jJ'b  bendtang  a beast,  betina  female,  serdya 
at  once,  kalanggdra  inquisitive,  are  very  rare. 

Derivative  words  are  formed  from  the  primitives,  by  prefixing  or 
annexing  certain  inseparable  and  otherwise  non-significant  particles, 
which  will  be  enumerated  and  explained  in  their  proper  place,  it  being 

sufficient 
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sufficient  to  notice  here,  that  prosodial  and  other  changes  in  the  ortho- 
graphy  of  the  primitives  frequently  attend  their  application,  as 
ka-ada-an  existence,  from  J\  ada  to  be,  ka-lapar-an  famine,  from 

lapar  hungry,  fjjj  turun-kan  to  lower,  from  turun  to  descend, 
mengampong  to  collect,  from  kampong  an  inclosure, 
memukul  to  beat,  from  pukul  strike. 

What  are  properly  named  compound  words,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  significant  terms,  are  not  frequent  in  this  language,  and 
the  few  that  occur  consist  either  of  such  as  convey  nearly  a repetition  of 
the  same  idea  (often  borrowed  from  different  languages),  as  l^n-s^*5  suka- 
chita  joy,  ^ jo  akal-budl  understanding,  alf  lelah-leteh  languid ; 
or  else  of  words  which  have  become  connected  in  their  signification  by 
familiar  use,  and  made  to  coalesce  in  sound  by  the  elision  of  a vowel,  as 

5- 

,_c  din  ’ dri  break  of  day,  marik  ’ itu  those  persons,  they ; to 

which  may  be  added  cs-offi  iya-itu  that  is  to  say,  t i'L zy  barang-sidpa 

whosoever,  sapu-tangan  a handkerchief.  There  are  also  a few 

words  of  three  as  well  as  of  two  syllables,  which  occasionally  drop  the 
first,  especially  in  conversation,  as  rimau  for  ytijb  arimau  a tiger, 
'jAgi  timun  for  antimun  a species  of  cucumis,  marah  for  *,U1 

amarah  angry,  Jbj  ringan  for  aringan  light  in  weight,  ^ y punia 
for  ampunia  own,  ^ mas  for  amas  gold,  ^ nam  for  ^1 

anam  six. 

Parts  of  Speech. 

The  usual  division  of  speech,  in  the  oriental  languages,  is  into  three 
parts  only,  viz.  the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  particle  ; the  first  including 
the  adjective,  and  the  last  all  other  words ; but  this  seems  much  too 

general 
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general  for  the  purposes  of  useful  distinction,  and  although  the  division 
into  eight  parts,  which  was  found  applicable  to  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  from  them  has  been  adopted  into  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
is  not  perfectly  suited  either  to  these  or  to  the  Malayan,  I am  induced 
from  a consideration  of  the  advantage  that  attends  the  employment  of 
known  and  current  terms,  to  conform  in  great  measure  to  the  principles 
of  this  division,  instead  of  attempting  a classification  entirely  new. 

Some  difficulty  arises  from  a numerous  description  of  words  presenting 
themselves,  which  in  their  primitive  or  crude  state  are  not  confined  to 
one  particular  part  of  speech,  but  are  common  to  two  or  more,  as 
jalan  to  walk  and  jalan  a road,  <slL  salah  wrong  and  sdlah  a fault,  jXJ 
tidor  to  sleep  and  tidor  asleep.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  occurs 
in  English,  where  the  words  “ love,  dark,  dry,  wish,”  and  innumerable 
others,  are  at  the  same  time  noun  and  verb,  substantive  and  adjective, 
adjective  and  verb,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  one  or  the  other  ca- 
pacity as  the  construction  requires  ; and  as  in  their  derivative  form  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  Malayan  words  of  this  description  belong,  are 
determined  in  general  by  the  particles  (prevalent  in  proportion  as  the 
style  is  correct  and  grammatical),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
them  as  a distinct  class,  but  as  belonging  to  the  several  parts  of  speech 
to  which  they  may  be  eventually  referable,  either  from  their  place  in  the 
sentence  or  the  changes  they  undergo. 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  speech  into  which,  without  departing 
too  much  from  accustomed  distinctions,  the  language  may  be  divided. 

Nouns  or  the  names  of  things,  the  objects  of  sense  and  thought. 

Adjectives  or  the  qualitives  of  nouns. 

Numerals  or  terms  of  number. 


Pronouns 
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Pronouns  personal  and  demonstrative,  including  the  Article. 

Verbs  or  affirmatives  of  being,  acting,  or  suffering. 

Ady'erbs  or  modals. 

Prepositions  or  directives. 

Conjunctions  or  connectives. 

Interjections  or  exclamations. 

Inseparable  Particles  or  formatives. 

Of  Nouns. 

Nouns  in  this  language  cannot  properly  be  said  to  possess  the  distinc- 
tions either  of  gender,  number,  or  case.  The  absurdity  of  attributing 
difference  of  sex  to  things,  or  to  the  names  of  things  not  organised  by  na- 
ture to  reproduce  their  kind,  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  framers  or 
methodisers  of  the  Malayan  tongue.  The  real  difference  existing  in 
animate  beings,  as  well  as  that  presumed  to  exist  in  vegetables,  is  denoted 
by  appropriate  words  expressive  of  the  sex,  as  laki-laki  man,  male, 

^ perampuan  woman,  female,  jantan  the  male,  and  ^ betina 
the  female  of  animals  in  general,  as  orang  laki-laki  a man 

(distinguished  from  a woman),  drang  perampuan  a woman 

(distinguished  from  a man),  kuda  jantan  a stallion, 

kuda  betina  a mare,  f ayam  jantan  a cock,  ay  am  belina 

a hen,  ti/KS  ganja  laki-laki  the  male  hemp-plant.  Should  it  *be 
maintained  that  kuda  betina  a mare  is  effectively  the  feminine  of  the 
noun  kuda  jantan  a horse,  that  daughter  is  the  feminine  of  son,  and 
queen  of  king,  we  may  answer,  without  denying  the  propositions,  that 
such  a distinction  of  terms  does  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  like  other 
names  of  things,  they  are  best  sought  for  in  a dictionary. 

I 
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Number  is  not  denoted  by  any  variety  of  termination  or  change  in  the 
form  of  the  noun,  but  by  separate  "words  expressive  of  plurality  or  sin- 
gularity, such  as  jA  bdniak  many,  barang  some,  or  by  specific 
numerals.  An  indefinite  plural,  however,  of  a peculiar  kind  is  some- 
times employed,  which  consists  in  a duplication  of  the  noun,  and  has 
already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  cipher  used  to  signify  it,  as 
TcljIj  batu-batu  stones,  raja-raja  princes,  kata-kata  words* 

The  opinion  may  indeed  be  hazarded,  that  in  this  language  the  noun  in 
its  simple  state,  without  any  accompanying  term  to  limit  or  extend  its 
signification,  is  more  properly  to  be  considered  as  plural  than  singular ; 
or,  that  in  order  to  the  determining  its  number,  the  application  of  a term 
expressing  singularity  is  more  commonly  necessary  than  one  of  indefinite 
plurality.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  phrase  jj  j ^j.\  j\  ada  orang  de- 
luar  there  are  persons  without,  the  word  orang  requires  no  plural  sign ; 

s- 

but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  phrase  jj  j » ol  ada  s orang  de-liiar  there 
is  a person  without,  the  article  or  numeral  of  unity  is  indispensable ; and 
so  also  in  the  phrases  j de-bdiik  gunong  beyond  the  mountains, 

^ mem-bili  dyam  to  purchase  fowls,  the  words  gunong  and  ay  am 
are  at  once  understood  to  be  in  the  plural  number.  And  from  hence, 
perhaps,  has  arisen  the  practice  of  denoting  the  individuality  of  all  sensi- 
ble objects  by  specific  terms  accompanying  the  numeral ; which  are  in 
many  instances  descriptive  of  some  obvious  quality  of  the  thing,  although 
in  others  quite  arbitrary ; but  the  nature  of  these  idioms  will  be  best 
understood  from  a single  example  in  our  own  language,  where,  in  speak- 
ing of  cattle,  we  say  two,  three  or  more  “ head whilst  the  Malays 
(and  somewhat  more  appropriately)  enumerate  cattle,  birds,  and  animals 
in  general,  by  the  “ tail,”  as  Jj\  o<f  kuda  lima  ikur  five  horses  (or 

tail 
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tail  of  horses),  JJ\  (JLr^  harbau  sambilan  ikur  nine  buffaloes,  ^ 
JJ\  ayani  sabong  ampat  ikur  four  game-cocks.  In  counting 

the  human  species  the  generic  term  orang  is  repeated,  as 
orang  s' orang  one  person,  o c/Kl  laki-laki  dua  orang  two  men, 
ui-i'  perampuan  tiga  orang  three  women.  To  inanimate 

substances  various  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied,  as  xy  pisang 

lima  buah  five  plantains,  x^>  <u rumah  sa-buah  one  house,  ^ 
negri  sa-buah  one  or  a city,  e->L  mdta  sa-biji  one  eye,  p telur 

_ i v— 

sa-biji  one  egg,  ^ cub  baiu  dua  biji  two  stones,  daun  sa-iei 

one  leaf,  ^ — s rambut  sa-lei  one  hair,  jj  puhn  dua  batang 
two  trees,  G'L-.-  y\L  kayu  sa-batang  a piece  of  timber,  yp  JPZ  gigi  sa- 
batu  one  tooth,  P lLG  pdpan  tiga  bilafi  three  plank,  P .j 
pedang  dua  bilah  or  dua  keping  two  swords,  iGC  pj  kartas 

x 

sa-keping  or  — > sa-lei  a sheet  or  leaf  of  paper,  jiy  <GG  S!  lada  sa-puluh 
butir  ten  grains  of  pepper,  gading  sa-puchuk  one  elephant’s 

tooth,  ^ 'jJG  sndpang  dua  puchuk  two  musquets,  c 

surat  sa-puchuk  a note,  ^p  Lpy  pukat  sa-rdwan  one  fishing  net, 

AjIG  kata  sa-patah  one  word  ; with  several  more  of  these  idiomatic  ap- 
pendages to  the  numerals,  whose  proper  application  can  only  be  learned 
by  much  practice  in  the  language. 

In  nouns  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  the  plural  is  generally  formed  as 
in  Malayan  words,  without  attention  to  the  mode  followed  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  belong ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  word 
PL>  malaikat  angels,  is  indifferently  used  in  singular  or  plural,  or  more 
commonly  in  the  former. 

Cases  being  understood  to  signify  those  changes  in  the  termination  of 
nouns  by  which  they  decline  from  the  nominative  or  casus  rectus,  and 

become 
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become  oblique,  do  not  apply  to  the  Malayan,  in  which  no  such  declen- 
sion takes  place.  In  this  language,  as  in  English,  the  modifications  of 
the  sense  are  effected  by  means  of  prepositions  or  (as  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily precede)  directives,  the  noun  itself  continuing  unchanged,  as  jj& 
i*jj  ka-pada  rumah  to  a house,  <u deri-pada  rumah  from  a house, 
t~<*j  j de  rumah  at  a house,  <u.j ^ J j dc  luar  rumah  out  of  a house, 

*u.j  dc-dtas  rumah  on  top  of  a house,  <u sjj  o de-baza  ah  rumah  beneath 
a house  ; so  also  akan,  CSj  bagi , or  ka-pada  allah  unto  God, 

c-vd  J_y>  deri-pada  mudal  amba  from  my  capital,  joL  J,J  <shl  ulih 
karuniya  baginda  by  his  majesty’s  favour,  «Jy  dangan  tolong 
nabi  with  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  pada  slang  art  at  day- 

break or  by  day-light ; none  of  which  phrases  can,  without  an  abuse  of 
speech,  be  denominated  the  cases  of  those  nouns. 

In  the  situation  of  a subjective  or  accusative  case,  or  where  the  noun 
is  the  subject  of  the  action,  no  directive  is  required,  as  pasang 

dpi  light  the  fire,  ijy  potong  kayu  cut  the  wood,  ay  me-lari - 

kan  kuda  to  gallop  a horse.  Yet  ^J\  akan  is  sometimes  superfluously 
introduced,  as  ^<\  Jj>y  pukul  akan  anjing  itu  beat  that  dog. 

The  possessive  sense,  or  what  is  termed  the  genitive  case  of  a noun,  is 
expressed  by  its  position,  the  word  denoting  the  subject  of  possession 
always  preceding  that  which  denotes  the  possessor,  as  ^ jcj  benda  raja 
the  king’s  treasure,  <J^>-  chdya  mata-ari  brightness  of  the  sun, 

or  the  sun’s  brightness,  ka-tinggl-an  gunong  the  height  of  the 

mountains,  U kurus- an  azvd  leanness  of  the  body  ; or  otherwise 

by  the  use  of  a pronoun  in  the  possessive  form,  as  ^ amba 

punia  wdng  my  money,  ail 'J  <jJ\  aku  ampunia  tdnah  my  land, 

cjsjb  ^ J orang  china  punia  arta  goods  of  or  belonging  to  a Chinese. 

It 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  latter  mode  is  chiefly  (though  not  exclu- 
sively) employed  where  real  possession  or  property  in  the  subject  is 
understood,  whereas  the  mode  by  position  is  more  commonly  used  to 
imply  attribution  only,  as  in  the  former  examples. 

The  only  changes  to  which  the  form  of  nouns  is  subject  are  those 
which  they  undergo  as  derivatives,  and  upon  the  correct  employment  of 
these  modifications  depend  the  propriety  and  delicacy  of  language,  or 
those  qualities  which,  as  much  as  the  choice  of  terms,  distinguish  a polite 
from  a vulgar  style.  Derivative  nouns  are  constructed  by  means  of 
particles  prefixed  or  annexed,  from  primitive  nouns  (although  rarely), 
from  adjectives,  and  from  verbs  chiefly,  and,  in  a few  instances,  from 
other  parts  of  speech;  as  in  Latin  “ altitudo”  is  formed  from  “ altus,” 
and  “ permutatio  ” from  “ muto.” 

From  adjectives  they  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  cS ka-  and 
annexing  the  particle  -an,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  Thus  from 
rendah  low,  comes  ^\^>J  ka-rendah-an  or  rendah-an  lowness, 

humility ; from  ^ bestir  great,  ka-besar-an  greatness ; from  cuU 

^ s-  _ 

mati  dead,  ka-mati-an  death ; from  tiL,  salah  wrong,  ka- 

salah-an  criminality;  and  from  manis  sweet,  ^ manis-an 

sweetmeats,  and  ka-manis-an  sweetness.  So  also  from  verbs,  as 

from  u-cJ  nanti  to  wait,  ^ ka-nanti-an  expectation  ; from  lari 
to  run,  ka-lari-an  flight ; from  ^Jo\  ingin  to  desire,  ka-ingin - 

an  lusts ; from  bhagi  to  divide,  bhagi-an  division ; and  from 
makan  to  eat,  makan-an  victuals.  But  exclusively  of  these 
derivations  taking  cJ  ka - and  ^ •an,  which  are  in  general  what  gram- 
marians term  abstract  nouns,  a numerous  class  is  in  like  maimer  formed 

K from 
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from  verbs  by  prefixing  the  particles^  per , with  its  varieties  JJ  pel  and 

cJ  pe,  and  J:  pen,  with  its  varieties  pcm  and  peng ; being  by  these 

changes  of  termination  adapted  to  the  sound  of  the  letter  with  which  the 

succeeding  syllable  commences.  Thus  from  tldor  and  jol  adu  to 

sleep,  repose,  are  formed  per-tidbr-an  and  per-adu-an  a 

* 

sleeping  place,  recess  for  a bed ; from  ^ mandi  to  bathe,  ^ p 
per-mandi-an  a bath  ; from  ajy  biiat  to  do,  ^ 'j\yj  pei'-buat-an  work, 
performance;  from ^=4  ajar  to  learn,  pel-ajar-an  a school;  from 

sUruh  to  order,  send,  pe-suruh  an  envoy,  messenger;  and  from 

S-  _ * _ 

bill  to  buy,  >J  per-bili-an  or  pe-bili-an  a market-place,  and 
pem-bili-an  the  article  purchased. 

So  also  from  churl  to  steal,  is  formed  pen-churi  a thief ; 

from  bunoh  to  kill,  pem-bunoh  a murderer ; from  bayer  to 

pay,  pem-bdyer  payment ; from  chuchuk  to  pierce, 

pen-chuchuk  a fork,  skewer  ; from  dapat  to  obtain,  pen- 

ddpat  apprehension,  and  pen-dapat-an  acquisition  ; from  u-XI 

S ■ s. 

Vkut  to  follow,  l^XXj  peng-ikut  a follower  ; from  Jj  iikir  to  carve,  J^Jl 
peng-ukir  a carver  or  engraver ; from  aJ  asoh  to  nurse,  4JJ0  peng-asoh 
a nurse  ; from  gall  to  dig,  jXiS  peng-gali  a spade ; from  llat 

..  ••  S’ 

to  see,  peng-lidt-an  sight;  and  from  yds  tail  to  know,  peng - 

a-taii-an  knowledge. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  derivative  nouns  formed  with  J per,  Jj 
pel , <_J  pc,  express  for  the  most  part  the  place  of  the  action  implied  by 
the  primitive  verb,  or  the  action  itself;  and  that  those  formed  with  J 
pen,  jj  pem,  peng,  express  the  agent  by  whom  the  action  is  per- 
formed, the  instrument,  or  the  faculty ; the  former  partaking  of  a neuter 


or 
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or  of  a passive,  and  the  latter  of  an  active  signification.  Their  corres- 
pondence with  the  intransitive  and  transitive  signs  of  the  verb,  j her  and 
^ men,  will  appear  in  treating  of  that  part  of  speech. 

In  the  examples  that  have  been  given  of  the  formation  of  derivatives, 
it  has  been  effected  by  simply  prefixing  or  annexing  the  particles,  without 
any  other  variation  than  that  of  the  relative  length  of  the  vowels  (on 
principles  to  be  hereafter  explained) ; but  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  an  entire  change  takes  place  in  the  first  syllable,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  render  the  coalescence  with  the  particle  more  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  as  from  tajam  sharp,  is  formed  pendjam  (instead 
of  pen-tdjam ) an  instrument  for  sharpening ; from  jp  taxvar  to  cure, 
jpj  pendwar  (not  pen-tdwar ) an  antidote  or  charm  ; from  samun  to 
rob,  penidmun  a robber  ; from  sang  at  to  sting,  cJJ  peniangat 

a 'sting ; from  yL  sdpii  to  sweep,  pcnidpu,  a sweeper ; from 
padam  to  extinguish,  peinddam  an  extinguisher ; from  caJ  pan- 

dang  to  behold,  pcmandang  a view ; from  hanal  to  call  to 

mind,  penganal  recognition  ; from  kawal  to  guard,  J.US  penga - 
wal  a watchman  or  guard ; and  from  ijjj  pegang  to  hold,  pe- 

megdng-an  a holding,  tenure.  This  adaptation  of  the  particle  being 
equally  attended  to  in  the  inflexions  of  the  verbs,  the  particular  rules  by 
which  they  are  governed  will  be  more  conveniently  explained  when  these 
are  treated  of ; and  it  remains  only  to  observe,  that  verbal  nouns  are  also 
sometimes  (though  very  rarely)  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  ^ se 
(more  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  adverbs),  as  se-tdu 
knowledge,  privity,  in  the  phrase  olJ  tiada  dangan  se-tau 

amba  it  is  not  with  my  knowledge. 

Derivative  nouns  may  in  like  manner  be  deduced  from  primitive 


nouns, 
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nouns,  or  from  words  in  any  other  parts  of  speech,  as  from  amba 

a servant,  per-ambd-an  servitude ; from  i_Jt>  tapa  seclusion,  pe- 

nance, (_*l jJ  per-tdpa  a hermit,  recluse;  from^hil  antdra  between,  1$ 
pel-antardn  a hall,  passage.  It  may,  however,  be  more  correct  to  con- 
sider these  as  deriving  immediately  from  the  verbs  ber-amba  to 

serve,  cJty  per-tapa  to  perform  penance,  and  jh :\g  ber-antara  to  lie 
between.  Fractional  numbers  are  also  derivative  nouns,  as  per - 

ampat  a fourth  part,  sa-per-tiga  one  third,  cLstj-  ktga  per-lima 

three  fifths ; but  beside  these  we  meet  with  some  derivatives  from  numerals, 
expressing  titles  of  command  and  office,  as  peng-rdtus  a centurion, 

from  ,jJ\j  rdtus  an  hundred,  and  peng-lima  or  panglima  a go- 
vernor, prefect,  from  lima  five : but  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is 
uncertain. 

Lastly,  derivatives  may  be  formed  progressively  from  other  derivatives, 
in  a mode  that  will  appear  intricate  to  those  who  begin  to  study  the 
language,  or  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary  colloquial  dialect, 
but  which  is  not  devoid  of  method  and  consistency,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  word  senna  alike,  same,  which  becomes  by  duplication  the  adverb 
sdima-sdma  together,  from  whence  is  formed  the  verb  ber- 

sama-sdma  to  act  in  concert,  and  by  annexing  a particle,  the  derivative 
noun  ber-sdma-samd-an  confederacy,  concert.  Thus  also  in 

the  sentence,  oLi'  Aj  tidda  kdmi  ber-ka-limpdh-an 

tidda  kdmi  ber-ka-korang-an  we  are  not  in  a state  of  abounding,  nor  are 
we  in  a state  of  poverty,  where  the  two  derivatives  progressively  formed 
from  the  verbs  limpah  and  c korang , become  verbal  nouns  in  one 
stage,  and  finally  verbs  again.  So  likewise  'jAo  pinggang  the  waist 
may  become  se-per-pinggdng-an-nia  what  is  Worn  about  her 

waist ; 
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waist ; and  jj  dua  two,  which  by  the  application  of  c/  ka  becomes 
ka-dua  both,  and  then  by  prefixing  ^ se  becomes  se-ka-diia  both 
together,  may,  by  annexing  the  transitive  particle  ka?i,  become  the 
verb  sc-ka-dud-kan  to  do  a thing  by  mutual  agreement.  It  may 

here  likewise  be  noticed  that  derivatives,  although  in  their  full  state  of 
formation  they  generally  remain  fixed  to  their  proper  class,  yet  some- 
times we  find  them,  by  a licence  not  very  justifiable,  transferred  from  one 
part  of  speech  to  another,  as  in  the  instance  of  vJLjL  ^b 
Jang  amat  sdyang  dan  mengasian-i  who  is  very  merciful  and  compas- 
sionate, where  the  last  word  is  properly  a verb  formed  from  the  noun 
kasih-an  pity,  but  here  employed  as  an  adjective.  Thus  also  the 
transitive  verb  menalantang  to  lay  upon  the  back,  is  used  in  the 

sense  of  resupinus,  “ lying  on  the  back  and  menuju , properly 

“ to  point  to,”  becomes  the  adverb  “ towards.” 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  or  words  denoting  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  termed  qualitives,  are  not  (any  more  than  the  nouns)  sub- 
ject to  variation  of  case,  gender,  or  number.  That  which  they  undergo 
in  the  formation  of  derivative  or  abstract  nouns  expressive  of  quality, 
has  been  already  explained.  They  are  connected  with  the  noun  by 
position  only,  and  in  simple  construction  always  follow  it,  as  5 
kuda  putih  a white  horse,  art  raya  a festival  day,  Jbw 

kcpal  tinggl  a lofty  ship ; but  when  a quality  is  predicated  of  a noun, 
or  in  other  words,  when  in  the  corresponding  English  phrase  the  verb 
substantive  intervenes,  the  qualitive  is  in  the  Malayan  made  to  precede 
the  noun,  although  the  verb  is  not  necessarily  expressed,  as  ^J\  j 
* L balk 
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bulk  drang  Itu  that  man  is  good,  ajl  &y  putih  kilda  raja  the  king’s 
horse  is  white,  <u.j  JjJ  kechil  riimah  amba  my  house  is  small. 

They  may  be  formed  from  nouns  by  prefixing  the  particle  y ber , as 
jy tj  ber-bulu  feathered,  from  jy  bulk  feathers,  y ber-budl  wise,  from 
budi  wisdom. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  or  expression  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
quality,  is  effected  by  wTords  and  particles  prefixed,  and  not  by  any 
change  of  termination. 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  means  of  the  words  <U  lebih 
more,  and  jj  deri  or  deri-pada  than,  or  by  either  of  them  separately, 
as  J oso  jj  lebih  panas  dad  daiilii  hotter  than  formerly; 

lebih  manis  deri-pada  gala  sweeter  than  sugar ; jj 
tinggi  aluwan  deri  korong  the  stem  is  higher  than  the  stern  ; Aj! 
^ -j*  ini-lah  suchi  deri-pada  lain  this  is  cleaner  than  the  other. 

The  superlative  degree,  by  prefixing  the  intensitive  particle  j ter , as 
j~iy  ter-besar  very  great,  u*\£y  ter-kwdsa  very  or  most  powerful,  yfij 
ter-ldju  very  swift ; or  by  an  adverb  to  which  that  particle  is  applied,  as 
jj  ter-ldlu  or  ay  idy  ter-lebih  tuah  extremely  old,  jsZ  J y>  ter-ldlu 
guppok  excessively  fat ; and  these  expressions  are  sometimes  enforced 
by  adding  the  words  mail  indeed,  JIC  sakdli  entirely,  or  amat 
exceedingly,  as  jA  ter-lalu  balk  nian  extremely  good  indeed, 
J \L>  j-j  *Jy  ter-lebih  besar  sakdli,  or  ^ i»^*l  JHy  ter-ldlu  amat  besar 
most  exceedingly  great ; or  the  latter  may  be  used  without  the  former 
adverb,  as  JIL:  tiy  putih  sakdli  perfectly  white ; and  when  the  definite 
article  is  prefixed,  an  absolute  expression  of  the  superlative  is  formed, 
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as  JlC,  yli  iang  baik  sakqli  the  best,  JIG  jj y G tang  buruk  sakdli 
the  -worst.  The  inseparable  term  mafia  is  also  applied  with  the 
same  effect,  as  LU  mahd-mulid  most  magnificent ; G G lang 
maha-tinggi  the  most  high ; and  a kind  of  indefinite  superlative  is  pro- 
duced by  doubling  the  adjective,  as  P ijW-  jauh-jduh  very  far,  P ^\j  r ami- 
rami  very  populous,  P^jfi  nidring-nidring  very  shrill,  P^yc  mcrah- 
merah  very  red. 

In  strictness,  however,  the  most  part  of  the  foregoing  examples  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  as  phrases  or  members  of  sentences,  than  as  a 
comparison  of  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians, 
whose  object  was  to  distinguish  and  to  account  for  certain  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  words  themselves,  denoting  the  degree  of  their  quality, 
and  not  to  shew  how  a comparison  of  ideas  might  be  expressed  by  a 
circumlocution. 


Numerals. 

Numerals  have  usually  been  classed  under  the  adjective,  with  which 
they  have  many  circumstances  in  common,  but  their  nature  is  sufficiently 
peculiar  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  a separate  part  of  speech. 
They  are  distinguished  into  cardinals,  ordinals,  and  fractional. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows:  c^-j  sudtn , euL  sdtu,  ctsa, 
L sd  one ; y dua  two ; <_jG  tiga  three ; i^L>\  ampat  four ; lima 
five  ; G anam  six  ; tujuh  seven ; deldpan , ^y  duldpan , and 
saldpan  eight ; sambilan  nine  ; a! iyL  sa-puluh  ten ; sa- 

blas  eleven ; U-Ly  dua-blas  twelve ; CJg  tiga-blas  thirteen ; <$JJy 
dua-puluh  twenty;  cGy  dy  y dua-puluh  sudtu  twenty-one;  <sld  g_<:; 
tiga-puluh  thirty ; dy  ^ lima-puluh  fifty  ; sa-rdtus  one  hundred ; 
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\j  ^ dua-ratus  two  hundred;  < o ^ sa-fibu  one  thousand;  sa- 

laksa  ten  thousand ; ^Jil  AJL»  sa-puluh  laksa  one  hundred  thousand  ; 

sa-juta  or  LrA  sa-ralus  laksa  a million.  In  borrowing  the 

word  UJ\  laksa  from  the  Sanskrit  the  Malays  have,  very  arbitrarily, 
changed  its  signification  from  an  hundred  thousand  to  ten  thousand ; 
which  often  gives  rise  to  misunderstandings  in  their  transactions  with 
merchants  from  the  continent  of  India.  In  some  Malayan  countries,  but 
not  universally,  the  term  JJb  likur  is  applied  to  the  numeration  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lrl>  bias  to  that  between  ten 
and  twenty,  and  thus  instead  of  aljj  dua  puluh  sualu  twenty-one, 
they  say  JJL>  sa-likur , for  twenty-two  JJ  dua-likur , for  twenty-three 

tiga-likur ; and  agreeably  to  this  we  find  the  date  of  an  epistle 
given  in  fac  simile  by  Valentyn  (Vol.  I.  p.  121.)  thus  expressed, 

Ay  jj  Jlj-.  J>y  jLL>  deri-pada  sa-likur  art 

biilan  sawal  taun  sa-ribu  dan  sa-ratus  dua-piiluh  satu  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  the  month  sawal  in  the  year  (of  the  hejrali)  1121  [A.  D. 

1 7°9*] 

The  numbers  mid-way  between  each  ten  are  expressed,  especially  in 
conversation,  in  a peculiar  manner,  as,  for  twenty-five,  they  familiarly  say 
Ay  cJLj  tangah  tiga  puluh , or,  literally,  half  of  thirty  ; for  forty-five, 
Ay  tarigah  lima  puluh  half  of  fifty;  and  upon  the  same  principle, 

for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  tangah  dua  ratus,  literally,  half  of 

two  hundred,  that  is,  of  the  second  hundred.  Thus  also  for  two  and  an 
half,  they  say  CJjj  <&'  tangah  tiga  half  of  three,  and  for  three  and  an 
half,  <&i  tangah  ampat  half  of  four.  Nine  is  often  expressed  by  a 

phrase  implying  the  deduction  of  one  from  the  next  following  ten,  as  for 
sixty-nine  they  say  Ay  <u korang  asa  tujuh  puluh  wanting  one 

of 
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of  seventy ; for  ninety-nine,  '1^  korang  asa  sa-rdtus  wanting 

one  of  an  hundred,  or,  an  hundred  less  one. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  a contraction  of  the  numeral  of  unity  becomes 
the  indefinite  article,  as  c^lC=  sa-kata  a word,  or,  one  word,  s'crang 

a man,  or,  one  man.  The  same  takes  place  in  most  other  languages. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  as  follows : pertama  (for  the  Sanskrit 

pratama ),  or  Xy  i_>  Jang  pertama  the  first,  imprimis ; ^ ka-dua  the 

' s. 

second  ; ka-tlga  the  third ; ka-ampat  the  fourth  ; ka- 

llma  the  fifth ; dyX  ka-sa-puluh  the  tenth  ; ka-dila-blas  the 

twelfth ; dy  CS~$>  ka-tiga  puluh  dua  the  thirty-second  ; u ka- 
tujuh  rdtus  the  seven  hundredth. 

Fractions  of  numbers,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of 
derivative  nouns,  are  thus  expressed  : sa-tangah  an  half ; 

sa-per-tlga  a third;  sa-per-ampat  a fourth  ; sa-per-lima  a 

fifth  ; djgij  jj  diia  per  tiga  two-thirds  ; ce-JUy  dS-j  tig  a per-ampat 
three-fourths  ; ce-Xd  ampat  per-lima  four-fifths  ; <X'  tangah  diia 

one  and*  an  half,  as  before  explained.  Of  multiples  and  divisionals 
examples  are  as  follows:  XiX  tiga  lapis  three  fold,  triple,  triplex; 

,yg  tiga  ganda  three-fold,  treble,  triplus;  lima  lapis  five-fold, 

quincuplex  ; lima  ganda  five-fold,  quintuplex  ; jU.  u_Xd  JK  cJgi 

jj  tiga  kali  ampat  jddi  dua-blas  three  times  four  makes  twelve ; 
uJgi  CJi\#  bhdgi  tiga  divide  into  three  parts;  ?lJ«j  |y  yXy 

jj  j2Xl' XXf-  J&u  se-telah  ber-himpun  biiang  tiga- tiga  jeka 

tinggal  asa  baik  jeka  ting  gal  dua  jdhat  having  added  together  (these 
numbers)  cast  away  the  threes  (divide  by  three)  ; if  one  remains  it  is 
lucky,  if  the  remainder  be  two  it  is  unlucky. 

The  foregoing  system  of  numeration,  evidently  founded  upon  that  of 
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the  Hindus,  from  whom  the  Arabians,  and  through  them  the  Europeans 
derived  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Malays,  and  incorporated  with  their  language  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Arabic  character,  and  accordingly  they  have  not  adopted  the 
practice  of  inverting  the  order  of  numeration  and  proceeding  from  the 
units  to  the  decimals  and  hundreds,  as  the  Arabians  usually  do  when 
they  express  a date  or  other  number  in  words  at  length.  The  ciphers 

or  figures  employed  in  their  more  formal  writings  are  those  of  the  latter 

people,  viz.  I 1,  P 2,  r 3,  f 4,  o and  6 5,  1 6,  v 7,  a 8,  ^ 9,  , o, 

I ♦ 10,  II  11,  IP  12,  P»  20,  I ♦ ♦ 100,  u-sil  alif  1000:  but  in  their 

epistles  and  ordinary  transactions  they  more  commonly  employ  the  nu- 
merical figures  which,  although  of  Hindu  origin  and  not  materially 
changed  in  form,  we  now  consider  as  European. 

No  instances  having  occurred  of  the  Malays  employing  as  numerals 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in  a particular  series,  well  known  to 
Arabic  scholars,  and  as  such  to  the  Malays  themselves,  under  the  name 
of  Jcsd  abjd  or  abjid,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  de- 
tails of  it  in  this  place  than  merely  to  state  that  I,  <_>,  , x,  j,  j,  b, 

represent  the  units,  cS,  J,  c,  <_J,  y«,  the  decimals,  j,  y£, 

j,  y®,  b,  the  hundreds,  and  ^ a thousand. 

Of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  personal,  demonstrative,  and  relative. 

Personals  are  those  substitutes  for  names  by  which  the  person  who 
speaks  of  himself,  the  person  spoken  to.  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken 

1 

of  are  designated  without  a repetition  of  the  name.  When  applied  to 

inanimate 
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inanimate  things,  though  considered  as  of  the  third  person,  they  fall 
more  aptly,  in  this  language,  into  the  class  of  demonstratives. 

To  the  personals  belong  the  possessive  pronouns,  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct words,  but  produced,  as  the  possessive  form  of  nouns,  either  by 

annexing  the  term  punia  own,  to  the  pronoun,  or,  more  usually,  by 

/ 

the  respective  position  of  the  words,  as  explained  in  treating  of  the 
noun. 

Amongst  the  personal  pronouns  some  are  found  to  prevail  more  in 
one,  and  some  in  another  of  the  various  countries  where  the  Malayan 
language  is  spoken.  Those  belonging  more  particularly  to  the  politer 
style,  which  is  also  that  of  books,  are  fixed  and  uniform,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  those  employed  in  the  bazars , are  often  local,  and  consequently 
little  known  beyond  their  own  district.  The  following  enumeration  con- 
tains the  whole  that  occur  in  the  best  writings,  or  are  recognised  in  the 
dialects  of  the  different  islands. 

Pronouns  of  the  First  Person. 

CS\  aku  or  (when  connected  with  another  word)  cJ  ku,  I,  me,  we,  us, 
appears  to  be  the  simplest  term  by  which  the  first  personal  is  expressed, 
and  is  generally  employed  by  superiors  addressing  their  inferiors,  but 
sometimes  between  equals,  and  in  certain  cases  by  inferiors,  as  Xjy*  c/i 
aku  suruh  I order,  mcnurut  titah-ku  to  follow  my  direc- 

tions, uJ  j_>  tiXxay  tuhan-ku  tang  ku-sambah  my  Lord  whom  I serve. 
When  thus  contracted  to  cJ  it  is  made  to  coalesce  with  and  form  a part 
of  the  verb  or  noun  with  which  it  agrees  in  construction,  and  especially 
in  the  possessive  form,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  It  is  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  used  as  a plural,  and  only  where  another  word  conveying 
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the  idea  of  plurality  is  joined  with  it,  as  cJ\  aku  ka-diia  we  two,  both 
of  us,  cr?LCi  cJ\  aku  sakali-an  all  of  us.  When  this  personal  follows  a 
vowel  or  nasal  sound,  it  is  often  changed  to  in  order  to  avoid  the 

hiatus,  as  tl/ta  akan  ddku  to  me,  dSlo  tjj^o  menunggu-i  ddku  to 
attend  upon  me. 

t_^a>  amba  I,  me.  This  word  properly  signifies  a servant,  and  when 
employed  as  a pronoun  should  in  strictness  be  considered  as  of  the  third 

person,  but  use  has  determined  it  to  the  first,  as  i amba  kata  I 

say,  amba  turut  I follow.  In  its  original  sense  it  might  be 

natural  to  say,  in  a style  of  humility,  t\ j amba-mu  tail  thy  servant 

knoweth,  or  co  kcisih  pada  amba-mu  give  to  thy  servant;  which 
phrases  are  equivalent  to  I know,  give  to  me,  and  being  from  their  fami- 
liarity liable  to  abbreviation,  it  may  have  become  the  practice  to  drop 
the  possessive,  and  to  say  more  briefly  amba  tdu , kasih  pada  amba. 
Thus,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  different  parts  of  speech  usurp 
each  other’s  places,  and  as  pronouns  are  defined  to  be  substitutes  for 
nouns,  so  this  and  some  similar  nouns  become  substitutes  for  pronouns. 

beta.  What  has  been  said  of  amba  applies  also  to  this 

word,  which  equally  signifies  a domestic  servant,  as  Jy>  j tiy  Xj  well 

bunoh  beta  daiilu  alas,  kill  me  first! 

say  a,  signifying  a slave,  implies,  when  used  as  a pronoun,  more 
humility  than  the  preceding ; but  as  language,  and  particularly  tlielan- 
guage  of  compliment,  is  not  always  to  be  construed  literally,  we  must 
not  understand  that  the  person  who  employs  the  term  necessarily  regards 
himself  as  the  slave,  or  even  as  the  inferior  of  him  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  but  only  that  it  is  his  intention,  by  an  affectation  of  humility, 
to  shew  his  politeness  ; and  accordingly  we  find  it  much  used  by  Malays 
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of  rank,  in  conversation  with  the  superior  class  of  Europeans ; as 
yy  saya  minta  tolong  I request  assistance. 

lL&Ij  patek  seems  to  express  still  more  humility  than  saya , and 

is  little  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  Jj'IS  CSj\y  V.  Id 

iuan-ku  dangar-kan  apd-lah  khabar-nia  patek  O,  my  lord,  give  ear  I 
pray  thee  to  the  story  of  thy  slave  ! 

\y  gild  appears  as  a pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  some  vocabularies 
published  at  Batavia,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese ; 
but  it  is  vulgar,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  good  Malayan  writings. 

kita  we,  us.  This  personal  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  by 
royal  personages.  When  employed  by  others  it  frequently  includes  in 
its  signification,  along  with  the  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  and  cannot 
therefore  imply  any  circumstance  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  as 

ci/  kita  pergi  sama-sama  we  go  together,  kita-punia 

ours.  When  a greater  number  than  two  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  it  is 
usual  to  annex  the  term  ^1  orang  person,  and  to  form  the  compound 
■word  kit'orang  by  the  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  ; but  it  chiefly 

belongs  to  the  familiar  style. 

kdrrii  we,  us,  on  the  contrary,  excludes  the  party  addressed,  but, 
like  kita , is  often  employed  for  the  singular  in  the  style  of  sove- 

reigns, as  jlc  Aj  kami  tidda  mail  we  (or  I)  do  not  chuse, 

ka-besdr-an  kami,  our  greatness ; it  is  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
tone  of  superiority,  and  the  phrases  jjy  kami  pinta  tolong  we 

beg  assistance,  and  even  < >1$  kami  hina  papa  we  are  mean  and 

poor,  are  not  uncommon.  When,  in  order  to  express  several  persons, 
the  word  orang  is  annexed,  no  elision  takes  place,  both  because  the 
final  vowel  is  long,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the  compound  from 
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kam'orang  for  kamu-orang  ye  ; as  %j}\  ^la  kami-orang 

s ak ali-an  drang  acheh  we  are  all  of  us  men  of  Achin. 


Pronouns  of  the  Second  Person. 

£J\  angkau,  or,  by  contraction,  £ kau  thou,  thee,  you,  ye,  appears  to 
be  indifferently  used  both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  by  superiors  and 
inferiors,  as  in  the  following  examples : fy  £s\  kambali-lah 

angkau  ka-pada  tudn-mu  return  thou  to  thy  master;  tdkut-kah 

angkau  art  thou  afraid?  <d£Lc]  (JXis>£  <db  ia-lah  tuhan-ku 

aiigkau-lah  iang  mcng-a-tau-i  O,  my  Lord,  thou  ait  He  who  knoweth 
(all  things)  ; f\  £1\  Ajjy  crAX-J  t hei  mantri  sakaU-an 

turut-lah  angkau  katd-ku  ini  O members  of  my  council,  be  ye  obedient 
to  these  my  words!  When  abbreviated  to  £ kau  it  is  generally  employed 
in  a tone  of  overweening  authority,  approaching  to  contempt,  as  <_J\ 
%j££  aVa  hau-korang  what  dost  thou  want  ? gf£  tiuda  kau-kanal 
art  thou  not  aware  ? £ mati-lah  kau  die  thou  L 

£ jj  dikau  you,  thee,  appears  to  be  only  a modification  of £1\  angkau, 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  nasal 
and  avoid  a hiatus,  as  £>g  deri-mana  dikau  from  whence  (art) 

thou  ? fjg  f\  K'yS  £ lL>~-  jeka  kau-buat  bagitu  so 

nischdya  ku-bunoh  akan  dikau  if  thou  doest  so,  I shall  certainly  put 
thee  to  death:  in  which  instances  the  words  mana  angkau  and  akan 
angkau  would  be  unpleasant  to  the  ear  of  a native.  It  is  never  (or,  if 
ever,,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  only)  employed  as  the  agent  or 
nominative  case  to  the  verb,  but  is  the  object  or  subject  of  the  action, 
and  generally  follows  a preposition.  This  would  seem  to  entitle  it  to 
being  considered  as  a case  of  the  pronoun  £&\  angkau.  were  there  Dot  a 
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more  consistent  mode  of  explaining  why  it  is  found  in  the  latter  situation 
alone,  which  is  this  ; that  in  the  place  of  a nominative  preceding  the 
verb,  as  well  as  the  other  pails  of  the  sentence  immediately  connected 
with  it,  the  occasion  would  not  exist  for  any  qualification  of  the  original 
pronoun,  because  no  hiatus  could  be  there  apprehended. 

kamu,  ^ mu  thou,  you,  thee,  are  used  by  the  superior  addressing 
the  inferior,  as  ^ Aj  tiada  kami  mdu  ber-dami-an 

dangan  kamu  we  do  not  chuse  to  make  peace  with  you ; hei 

kamu  sakali-an  ho!  all  ye!  When  abbreviated  to  ^ mu  it  is,  as  well 
as  the  contractions  of  c/1  aku  and  ylii  angkau , prefixed  or  annexed  to 
the  verb,  or  to  the  noun  as  a possessive,  in  the  manner  of  an  inseparable 
particle,  as  y)j  layer  ulih-mu  utang-ku  pay  thou  my  debt, 

C/li u bapa-ku  my  father ; si  dp  a raja-mu  who  is  your  king  ? 

When  its  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  which  coalesces  with 
it,  a still  greater  distinction  is  marked  between  the  parties,  as  ^U- 
dr  jangan  kamorang  garak  deri-smi  stir  not  ye  from 

hence. 

tiian , which  properly  signifies  “ master,”  is  employed  as  a pro* 
noun  personal  in  addresses  from  inferiors,  and,  politely,  amongst  equals. 
In  form  it  appears  to  be  a substitute  for  the  third  personal,  but  is  effec- 
tively used  for  the  second,  as  cjy  jjcjs  ^y  ka-mdna  tiian  andak 
pergi  whither  do  you  mean  to  go  ? ^ J ^y  tiian  puiua  suka  as  you 

please,  jU  uy  <_J'I  apa  tiian  mail  rndkan  what  do  you  chuse  to  eat  ? 
In  all  which  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  possessive  was  originally 
understood  to  accompany  the  word  tiian,  and  that  the  phrase  was  ^y 
tuan  amba  or  C£j\y  tudn-ku  my  master  or  my  lord.  By  a singu- 
lar delicacy  of  language,  this  word  when  applied  to  the  Divinity  and 
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signifying  The  Lord,  is  invariably  written  with  the  aspirate  jn  J tuhail , 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  familiar  appellation,  as  ^ 

tuhan  serwa  sukali-an  the  Lord  of  all  hosts,  alh  ^y  olJ 
/i<z722<z  there  is  no  Lord  but  God. 

pakanira , y>-ju*  } lu,  thou,  you,  ye,  are  words  to  be  met  with  as 
pronouns  in  some  European  vocabularies,  but  they  are  provincial  and 
vulgar,  and  not  to  be  found  in  good  Malayan  writings. 

Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person. 

f \ iya  he,  she,  him,  her,  it,  has  no  positive  character  of  superiority  or 
inferiority ; yet  it  is  considered  more  respectful  (as  in  other  languages) 
to  designate  the  person  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  person  spoken  to,  by  his 
or  her  name,  title,  or  other  description,  than  by  the  use  of  a pronoun, 
and  instead  of  J\  iya  tan  he  knows,  a well-bred  native  would  say,  u j 
tuan  or  i\j  orang  kaya  tail  his  honour  knows.  The  word  is  also, 

but  not  commonly,  written  inya. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus  produced  by  successive  vowel  sounds,  and 
collisions  unpleasant  to  the  ear  (as  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  pronoun 
Xo  dikau)  J\  iya  is  frequently  changed  to  diya,  as  cJy 
pinta  diya  pergi  ask  him  to  go ; y)y  X<  ka-mana  diya  man  ber- 

layer  whither  is  he  going  to  sail  ? f\  JX  J\  iya  kanal  akan  diya 
he  recollects  him.  It  may  be  observed,  in  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  of fjp  dikau  (p.  46)  that  diya , although  generally,  is  not  always 

in  the  situation  of  an  objective  or  a subjective  case,  as  in  the  last  example 
but  one,  it  forms  the  nominative  to  the  verb  mail ; and  evidently  takes 
the  place  of  iya  on  account  of  the  vowel  sound  immediately  preceding 
in  the  w’ord  uU  mana. 


As 
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As  applied  to  inanimate  things  its  use  is  not  frequent,  the  more  cus- 
tomary form  of  expression  requiring  that  the  noun  should  be  repeated 
with  the  definite  article  ; yet  it  is  by  no  means  incorrect  to  say,  when 
speaking  of  moveables,  ^ mengaluar-kan  diya  to  take  them  away. 

In  the  possessive  form  of  the  noun,  and  also  in  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb  (preceded  by  the  particle  j de , as  will  be  hereafter  explained) 
this  pronoun,  being  annexed  to  either  word,  undergoes  an  entire  change 
of  letters,  and  instead  of  iya  is  written  and  pronounced  ^ nia.  We 
may  conjecture  from  analogy  that  this  was  at  first  intended  for  <J1  inya 
(the  u n being  frequently  interpolated,  as  pontong  for  potong , 

to  improve  the  sound)  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  expressed 
by  a single  character  scarcely  differing  at  all  in  sound  from  that  pronoun, 
as  in  kapald-nia  his  head,  rambut-nia  her  hair,  j de 

pukul-nia  he  struck,  j de  minta-nia  he  asked. 

Although  ^1  iya  and  diya  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  plural,  it 

s- 

is  more  commonly  expressed  by  annexing  £ orang,  as  l 
di’drang  suka  ber'-main  they,  or  those  persons,  love  to  play, 
jjp  kasi/i  di  orang  pulang  allow  them  to  return. 

~Si/o  nuirik  ’itu  or  martka  itu  those  persons,  they,  them,  as  ^[L, 
1*1*1  1 sopdya  jdngan  marik  ’ itu  bcr-cham - 

pur  dangan  orang  isldm  in  order  that  they  may  not  mix  with  Mahome- 
tans, suruh-lah  kambali  marik  ’itu  order  them  to 

return.  In  sense  it  is  nearly  synonimous  with  dV  orang , but 

much  less  common  in  conversation. 

Personals,  equally  with  nouns,  of  whose  nature  they  so  much  partake, 
assume  the  possessive  form,  by  annexing  the  word  punia  own,  be- 
longing to ; or  otherwise  by  the  position  of  the  word  betokening  the 
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subject  of  property  (explained  at  p.  32),  as  ^ J aku  punia  or 

/>/7;z?7z  mine,  beta  sindiri  punia  my  own,  ^ J j.Gl 

angkau  punia , J *ls  punia,  ^ . J u J /«<zn  punia  thine,  yours, 

iya  or  J /7/7?zz'<2  his,  hers,  theirs  ; CJdss  pedang-ku  my  sword, 

Ju  tangan  amba  my  hand,  mata-mu  your  eye,  fijj\  anak-kau 
thy  child,  u j ^7?zz  tuan  your  wife,  ^jjL  mulul-nia  her  mouth, 
pusakd-nia  his  inheritance. 

Pronouns  Demonstrative  or  Definitive. 

This  class  may  include  not  only  demonstratives  proper,  but  also  the 
definite  articles,  together  with  relatives  and  interrogatives,  which,  in  this, 
as  in  other  languages,  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  words  employed  in 
a relative  or  interrogative  instead  of  a demonstrative  sense.  They  are 
enumerated  as  follows,  «_.■  Jang  that  which,  those,  who,  whom,  the  ; as 
*_>  iang  balk  that  which  is  good,  those  who  are  good,  0 
iang  de  per-tuan  he  who  governeth,  the  sovereign,  £_>  iang  pertama 
the  first,  ^ musim  iang  ddtang  the  approaching  season,  £_> 
<Ujj  JL1  iang  ampunia  riimah  the  person  to  whom  the  house  belongs. 
The  pronoun  ^ nen  seems  to  be  only  a vulgar  substitute  for  ^ iang . 

i^j\  itu  that,  those,  the,  as  '^jjl  orang  itu  that  man,  ^ 

pada  katika  itu  at  that  time,  ^^sebab  itu  on  that  account, 
sakit-la/i  raj  a itu  the  king  was  sick. 
ijA  ini  this,  these,  as  biilan  ini  this  month,  p\  y\  atau 

ini  atau  lain  either  this  or  another,  jjj  jA)  4UI  ini-lah  bdik  itu-lah 
biiruk  this  is  good,  that  is  bad. 

<— 5'  apa  what,  which,  as  cJl  apa  itu  what  is  that  ? <*Jj!  ulih 

apa  by  what  means  ? ^ uJl  ijy*  surat  apa  ini  what  writing  is  this  ? 

' .JL. 
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si-dpa  (being  the  preceding  interrogative  personified  by  means  of 
a particle  commonly  prefixed  to  proper  names)  who,  whom,  which,  as 
jU  si-dpa  mail  who  chuses  ? J*\  akan  si-dpa  to  whom  (rela- 

tively as  well  as  interrogatively),  jjy  cJ si-dpa  punia  budak  or 
i_J L-j  budak  si-dpa  whose  servant? 

uU  mdna , is  properly  the  adverb  “ where,”  but  is  used  idiomatically 
to  signify  “ who,  whom,  which,  what,”  as  l^A  uL  orang  mdna  itu 
who  is  that  man  ? UL  yj  beniia  mdna  what  country  ? UL  o/  k uda  mdna 
which  horse  ? 

diri  self,  is  commonly  joined  to  personal  pronouns,  and,  as  in 
English,  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  a noun,  as  CS^-jdga 

diri  kamu  take  care  of  thyself,  ^s\  iya  sudah  tlkam 

akan  diri-nia  he  has  stabbed  himself.  When  the  personal  precedes, 

this  definitive  is  changed  to  sindiri  or  kindiri , as  ( ^ 

j;;jw  arnba  sindirl  I myself,  (dan  kindiri  thou  thyself, 

ijj diya  kindiri  he  himself.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  employed, 
but  rather  quaintly,  for  the  second  personal,  as  c-?ls  (_J1  apa  diri 
kata  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

b iya-itu  may  be  considered  as  a compound  pronoun,  but  is  only 
employed  to  express  the  phrase  of  “ that  is  to  say.” 

The  definite  article  being  thus  classed  with  the  pronoun,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  indefinite  article  ^ sa  or  'L  sd  a,  an,  is  no 
other  than  a contraction  of  the  numeral  of  unity  (as  in  most  European 
languages)  and  has  already  been  noticed  as  such. 
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Verbs. 

The  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  noun,  may  be  distinguished  into 
primitive  and  derivative. 

The  primitive  verb  is,  in  its  original  signification,  either  transitive,  as 
JsJ  pukul  to  strike,  tangkap  to  catch ; intransitive,  as  jalan 

to  walk,  jSgj  tidor  to  sleep ; or  ambiguous,  as  ajar  to  teach  or  to  learn, 
tunggu  to  guard,  keep,  or  to  dwell. 

The  derivative  verb  is  either  the  primitive  determined  to  a transitive 
or  intransitive  sense  by  the  application  of  particles,  or  it  is  a verb  con- 
stituted by  means  of  those  particles  from  other  parts  of  speech,  as  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs.  In  conversation  the  primitive  verb  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  both  the  transitive  and  intransitive  sense,  where  a 
more  correct  style  would  require  the  derivative,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  of  meaning  to  which  verbs  of  that  description  are  liable,  as 
in  the  instance  of  teggd  to  stand,  or  to  set  up,  where  the  latter  sense 
would  be  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  same  verb  in  its  derivative  form, 
meneggd. 

The  particles  used  to  denote  the  transitive  are  either  prefixed,  or  an- 
nexed, or  both. 

The  prefixed  particles  are  ^ men , ineng , ^ me?n,  and  ^ me, 

being  in  fact  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  particle  modified  according 
to  the  letter  with  which  the  primitive  word  begins,  in  order  to  render 
the  pronunciation  more  grateful  to  the  ear. 

The  annexed  particles  are  ^ kan  and  i.  Examples  of  their  appli- 
cation in  forming  derivative  verbs  are  as  follows. 

^ men  may  precede  words  beginning  with  the  letters  ^ j,  ^ ch, 

and 
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and  j d , as  ^IsL:  men-jamu  or  menjamu-kan  to  treat,  feast, 

men-chdbut  to  draw  or  pluck  out,  mcn-dideh  to  boil, 

seethe,  men-damei-kan  to  pacify.  It  sometimes  also  precedes 

t,  as  men-titah  to  order,  men-tutup  to  shut ; but  verbs 

beginning  with  this  letter  more  usually  undergo  a change  that  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  and  tutup  would  in  the  derivative  form  become 
menu  tup. 

men g is  used  before  a vowel  sound,  an  aspirate,  and  also  the  letter 
cJ,  as  ujL*Jic  meng-ampun  to  pardon,  j>- lie  men g- ajar  to  teach, 

s.  _ ^ s- 

meng-urap  to  anoint,  meng-upah  to  hire,  meng-ibur-kan 

s. 

to  comfort,  meng-idiip-i  to  bring  to  life,  meng-ampir - 

kan  to  cause  to  draw  nigh,  meng-antard-kan  to  put  between, 

interpose,  vieng-hadler-kan  to  make  ready,  bring  forward, 

meng-hasil-kan  to  collect  produce,  meng-gamit-kan 

to  paw,  ^jsL&l o meng-ganap-i  to  complete.  When  the  primitive  begins 
with  U or  i h followed  by  a quiescent  letter  or  what  we  term  a long 
vowel,  those  previous  letters  are  suppressed,  and  the  particle  unites  with 
the  long  vowel,  as  from  ikat  to  bind,  lt-XjL  meng-ikat , from 

s. 

hdbis  to  finish,  meng-abis ; the  elision  being  commonly  denoted 

by  the  orthographical  mark  hamzah. 

mem  precedes  the  letters  <_j  b and  <_J  p , as  mem-bdyer  to 
pay,  mem-benasa-kan  to  destroy,  tjyA*  mem-bunoh  (or 

memunoh ) to  kill,  mem-pllih  to  chuse,  « mem-putih-kan  (or 

memutih-kan ) to  whiten,  mem-punid-T  to  appropriate. 

me  precedes  the  letters  j r,  J /,  ^ m,  u ?t,  and  j w.  as  mc- 

rusak  to  spoil,  J&jy*  me-rupa-kan  to  represent,  pourtray,  yju  me-lutar 
to  fling,  cast,  me-lantas  to  pass  through,  me-mati-kan  to 
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put  to  death,  Jij U*  me-mabuh-i  to  inebriate,  me-nanti-kan  to 

expect,  ,yc  me-icartd-kan  to  report,  publish.  It  also  sometimes  oc- 
curs before  the  soft  aspirate  s , as  me-hantar  to  convey,  me-hela 

s- 

to  drag,  and  before  a vowel,  as  jjs^  me-ilang-kan  jejak  to  deface 

the  track ; but  ^ meng  is  the  particle  more  commonly  employed  in 
this  situation,  with  the  omission  of  the  aspirate. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  that  the  simple  application  of  the  particles 
is  confined  to  certain  initial  letters,  and  it  being  necessary  that  the  tran- 
sitive sense  should  equally  be  given  to  words  beginning  with  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  which  by  collision  with  the  particle  would 
produce  that  harshness  of  sound  so  carefully  avoided  by  these  people, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  expedient  of  modifying,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the 
first  syllable  of  the  primitive,  when  commencing  with  one  or  other  of 
the  letters  cj  t,  ^ s,  <_J  p,  j k , or  cS  k,  and  thereby  adapting  it  to  the 
particle,  which  is  also  itself  susceptible  of  the  variety  of  termination 
already  mentioned.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  observance  of  these 
minute  rules  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  but  the  learner  will  find  it 
more  serious  as  matter  of  study  than  of  practice,  and  that  the  latter  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  the  smoothness  of  pronunciation  resulting  from 
these  changes. 

When  the  primitive  word  to  which  the  transitive  particle  is  to  be 
prefixed  begins  with  lzj  t,  the  derivative  is  formed  by  omitting  that 
letter  and  making  the  final  consonant  of  the  particle  men  coalesce 
with  the  following  vowel  sound  : thus  from  iolong  is  formed 
menolong  to  assist ; from  cj  . J turut,  c-w  menurut  to  follow ; from 
tantu , menantu-kan  to  ascertain;  from  tangis , 

memngis-kan  toQllsewail ; and  when  a reciprocity  of  action  is  meant  to 

be 
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be  expressed,  the  verb  is  repeated  in  the  two  forms,  as  £Jji'  tolong 
menolong  to  give  mutual  assistance,  LrJJL*  uJJu  tangkis  menangkis  to 
parry  each  other’s  thrusts. 

When  the  primitive  begins  with  ^ s,  that  letter  is  changed  to  ^ nia, 
and  the  particle  vie  is  prefixed ; or  it  may  be  considered  that  the  ^ s 
is  dropped,  and  the  ^ n of  the  particle  ^ vien  changed  to  ^ ilia  : thus 
from  sampei  is  formed  meniampei  to  cause  to  arrive ; from 

siisu,  meniusu-i  to  suckle ; from  senang,  menienang 

to  satisfy;  and  from  sirani,  menyiram  to  besprinkle.  This 

modification  of  the  particle  sometimes  takes  place  in  forming  transitives 
from  words  beginning  with  ^ and  as  from  junjong 

meniunjong-kan  to  raise  to  the  head,  and  from  c hue  hi  pure, 

meniuchi  to  purify  ; but  the  more  correct  inflexions  would  be 
7 nen-junjong-kan  and  L5=- men-chiichu 

When  the  word  begins  with  lJ  p , that  letter  is  changed  to  ^ in,  and 
the  particle  ^ vie  is  prefixed,  or  the  t_j  p is  dropped,  and  the  second  ^ 
m of  the  particle  ^ mem  coalesces  with  the  vowel,  as  from  paid  is 

formed  vievialu  to  strike ; from  iJj  pegang , memegang  to 

% 

hold  ; and  from  putus , memutus  to  break  off. 

When  the  word  begins  with  cJ  k , that  letter,  in  the  formation  of  the 
transitive,  is  dropped,  and  the  particle  meng  being  prefixed,  its  final 
letter  coalesces  with  the  vowel : thus  from  culi  kata  is  formed  eAU- 
mevgala  to  acquaint;  from ka-luar,  mengaluar  to  take  or  put 
out ; from  kupas , mengupas  to  peel ; from  {JJJ>  kipas , LrL^ 

meiigipas  to  fan  or  to  winnow ; from  kanal  to  recollect,  penganal, 
as  in  the  following  sentence, 

mengatau-i  dan  menganal  daiigan  pengaiau-an  dan  penganal  iang 

semporna 
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semporna  to  know  and  to  remember  with  perfect  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection. 

The  annexed  particles  J*  -/can  and  ^ - 1 may  be  employed  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  prefix  to  enforce  the  transitive  sense,  as  'ijj 
mengunus-kan  pedang  to  unsheath  a sword,  men-benasa - 

kan  ncgri  to  ruin  a country,  mem-bhdru-i  kabun  to  renew 

a plantation ; or,  independently  ot  the  prefix,  to  form  a transitive  verb, 
as  t_J\  ambus-kan  dpi  blow  the  fire,  lepas-kan  kuda  let 

loose  the  horse,  ,1^  ,aj  j de  tantu-i-nia  bechara  he  ascertained  the 
matter,  o de  lumur-kan-nia  dinding  he  daubed  the  wall.  It 

may  be  observed,  that  the  imperative  form  does  not  admit  of  the  prefix 
though  it  does  of  the  annexed  particle,  and  that  the  infinitive  seldom 
dispenses  with  the  former. 

The  particles,  or  modified  particle,^*  her,  Jj  bel,  <__>  be,  denoting  the 
intransitive  sense,  are  prefixed  to  the  verb  or  word  verbally  employed, 
without  any  annexed  particle,  as  ber-djar  or  bel-djar  to  learn, 
ber-dnynt  to  drift  or  float  away,  ber-diri  to  stand  up,  ^wy 
ber-diam  to  keep  silence,  ber-sinyum  to  smile,  Jjj-y  ber-surak 

to  shout,  c^lR'  ber-pdrang  or  c Jm  be-pdrang  to  go  to  war,  be-ldri 
to  run  away,  \ CSz be-rintik-rintik  to  fall  in  drops.  In  most  instances 
the  particles  j>  ber  and  be  may  be  indifferently  employed,  the  former 
being  more  usual  in  writing,  and  the  latter  in  conversation  ; and  it  may 
be  observed  that  these  two  intransitive  prefixes  are  much  more  simple  in 
their  application  than  the  transitive,  and  coalesce  with  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  The  other  modification,  Jj  bel , which  seldom  occurs, 
precedes  only  a vowel  sound,  although  from  analogy  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  coalesce  with  b also,  as  in  the  formation  ol  derivative  nouns ; 

but 
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but  although  they  write  pel-bhdgi  division,  the  verb  is  Cj[ #j> 

ber-bhagi  to  become  divided.  Before  J l it  may  admit  of  a doubt 

whether  the  prefix  be  Jj  be l or  be,  as  the  Malays  avoid  double  letters 
in  writing,  and  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  orthographical  mark  (w) 
teshdid , by  which  the  duplication  of  the  J l might  be  expressed. 

Although  the  foregoing  distinction  between  the  effects  of  the  transitive 
and  intransitive  particles,  is  founded  upon  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage, yet  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  occur,  which  it  is  proper 
to  notice. 

Some  verbs  not  strictly  intransitive,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  a subject 
or  accusative  case,  nevertheless  assume  the  intransitive  prefix,  as 
bel-djar  to  learn  (a  lesson),  ber-simpan  to  have  (money)  in  keep- 

ing; yet  as  distinguished  from  the  same  primitives  with  the  transitive 
prefix,  meng-djar  to  teach,  menyimpan  to  put  by,  lay  up, 

they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  intransitives.  A few  anomalies 
however,  appear,  which  this  explanation  will  not  account  for,  as 
Lj-j  ber-kirim  surat  to  send  a letter;  and  when  the  particle  J per  (which 
will  be  particularly  noticed  hereafter)  is  introduced  between  the  intran- 
sitive prefix  and  the  verb,  the  latter  commonly  admits  the  annexed 
transitive  particle  and  expresses  a transitive  sense,  as  jJ*  be- 

per-sambali-kan  khabar  to  communicate  intelligence  (to  a superior)  ; and 
in  like  manner  there  are  instances  of  the  transitive  particle  being  pre- 
fixed, where  the  verb  is  notwithstanding  employed  intransitively,  as 

ambit  meng-arfi  I understand,  , diya  tciu  menan  she 
knows  how  to  dance,  ^ anak  menaiigis  the  child  cries,  AsLo 

j^-Ls  men-jddi  masak  to  become  ripe ; of  which  last  verb  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  will  appear  under  the  next  head. 

Q. 


i 
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Verbs  Substantive. 

The  verbs  denoting  being  and  the  progress  of  existence,  called  verbs 
substantive,  are  ol  ada  to  be,  is,  and  jU-  jddi  to  become,  wax ; answering 
to  the  Latin  sum  and  fio. 

These  verbs  being  in  their  nature  intransitive,  do  not  require  the  in- 
transitive particle  y her  (though  they  admit  of  being  rendered  transitive, 
with  a facility  peculiar  to  this  language,  and  then  assume  the  usual  pre- 
fixed and  annexed  particles)  as  job  A ada  baik  is  good ; job  A ada 
baniak  there  are  many;  <u.^  A UL  j de-mdna  ada  rumah  where  is  the 
house  ? A add-lah  pada  amba  I have  (there  is  to  me)  ; AS> 

fjj bagi  pdtek  ada  penndta  sa-biji  thy  servant  hath  a 
precious  stone ; A jAy  jckalau  ada  iya  ber-kandardn  if  he  has 

a conveyance,  ^bl  j^b  seperti  bayang  juga  add-nia  it  is  like 

a mere  shadow. 

When  used  without  an  adverb  or  modal,  A ada  does  not  appear  to  be 

' . * 
confined  to  the  present  nor  any  definite  time,  as  ^sr  yj  V*-3  ada 

s'orang  raja  henna  ajem  there  was  a certain  king  of  Persia,  V. - A 

ada  s'orang  anak-nia  perampuan  he  had  one  daughter,  jjp 

JUS  i_v\j  <uLj  A nbna  pu.ang  jdiigan  susah  dti  ada  sa- 

lamat  ddtang  kambali  your  mistress  is  gone,  do  not  be  grieved  ; she 

will  come  back  in  safety,  ^ A jjcjs  andak  ada  iya  suchi  he  ought 

to  be  clean,  yAA  Asjd  A andak-lah  ada  iya  Icbih  deri- 

pada  pem-bdyer  utang-nia  he  ought  to  have  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 

his  debts. 

Employed  as  an  auxiliary  it  is  equivalent  to  a participle  of  the  present 
tense,  as  A orang  ada  mdkan  the  people  are  eating,  A 
jbey  k'dnak-dnak  ada  ber-niain  the  children  are  playing,  or  at  play. 

w*’  ■*' 
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It  is  much  more  frequently  understood  than  expressed,  as  djj 
bcndr-lah  bechara-mu  your  counsel  is  right. 

When  used  in  an  active  or  transitive  sense,  it  signifies  to  cause,  ffive 
existence  to,  or  occasion  to  be,  as  o\jU  meng-dda  or  ?neng- 

add-kan  kwasd-nia  to  give  existence  or  occasion  to  his  power. 

The  other  verb  substantive  jL-  jadi,  in  its  simple  intransitive  form, 
signifies  to  become,  to  wax,  as  oU-  diya  jddi  kdya  he  becomes 
rich,  ^15  oL-  art-pun  jadi  panas  the  day  waxes  hot. 

In  the  transitive  form  its  signification  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding  verb,  viz.  to  cause  to  become,  to  constitute,  to  create,  but 
is  more  commonly  employed,  as  men-jadi-kan  raja  to  con- 
stitute a king,  JU  ^ j tuhan  Jang  men-jadi-kan  alam  the 

Lord  who  created  the  world,  ^gsic  men-jadi-kan  diri-nia 

garuda  transformed  himself  into  a griffin.  Contrary,  however,  to  one 
of  the  most  consistent  rules  of  the  language,  the  transitive  form  of  this 
verb  is  often  employed  intransitively,  as  jlsL  men-jddi  (but  never,  with 
both  the  prefixed  and  the  annexed  particles,  men-jadi-kan) 

islam  to  become  a Mahometan,  sji  jhcu  aku  men-jddi  tiiah  I am 
growing  old.  jlsu  anak-nia  perampuan  sudah  men- 

jddi  bunting  his  daughter  has  become  pregnant,  J\ \j  de  jadi- 

kan-nia  raja  he  became  a king.  In  the  last  example  the  irregularity  is 
the  most  striking. 

Verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  the  usual  manner  from  both  of  these 
verbs,  as  ka-add-an  existence,  ka-jadi-an  creation  or  pro- 

duction ; and  even  in  its  primitive  form,  jl  ada  is  sometimes  made  a 
noun,  as  Aj  Jj  antdira  ada  dan  tidda  between  existence  and  non- 

existence, between  is  and  is  not. 
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Distinctions  and  Relations  of  the  V ?rb. 

The  distinctions  of  active  and  passive  voices,  of  mood  and  tense,  apply 
but  imperfectly,  and  those  of  person  and  number  not  at  all,  to  the 
Malayan  verb.  In  order,  however,  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to 
ideas  rendered  habitual  by  the  practice  of  reducing  the  grammar  of  other 
languages  to  the  standard  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  becomes  expedient 
to  consider  the  verb  under  the  most  applicable  of  the  established  rules, 
and  to  explain  those  departures  from  them  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
lan<rua2;e. 

O O 

The  personal  pronoun  or  the  noun  that  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
nominative  case  or  agent,  commonly  precedes  the  verb,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  words  beside  the  qualitive  or  the  modal  (and  that  ge- 
nerally expressive  of  time)  intervenes  between  them,  as  ^ 
amba  chart  I seek,  cJ&j  drang  ber-kdta  people  say,  Jij 
diya  sudah  her -layer  he  has  sailed,  cJyj  o\  gadong  bhdru 

batiun  ada  ter-buka  the  new  warehouse  is  not  yet  opened.  But  when 
the  verb  is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  particle  j de  or  sign  of  the  aorist, 
the  nominative  case  is  then  always  made  to  follow,  and  the  accusative  or 
subject  frequently  to  precede  the  particle,  as  de  per-lambal-nia 

he  delayed,  J alii  j Aj  tidda  de  terima  allah  puasa-nia  God  will 
not  accept  his  fasting,  ^ &jy  j sopaya  iya  de  bunoh  raja  that 

the  king  may  put  him  to  death,  o JiJ  o o amba 

de  pukul  aria  amba  de  rampas-nia  me  he  beat,  and  my  goods  he  plun- 
dered. In  the  following  example  the  agent  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sentence,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  appears  to  follow  the  verb  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  uniformity  with  the  construction  of  the 
latter  part,  which  obeys  the  rule  last-mentioned,  Ji)p%  ^ ^ lLJA 
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j!\  jeka  gugur  iya  (for  iya  gugur)  atau  de  gugur-kan  kuda-nia 
akan  diya  if  he  fall,  or  if  his  horse  throw  him. 

The  passive  voice  (as  in  English  and  French)  is  found  only  in  the 
form  of  a participle,  and  is  rather  a branch  of  the  transitive  than  a 
distinct  species  of  verb.  It  is  denoted  by  the  inseparable  particle  j ter 
prefixed,  as  ter-tulis  written,  «jyji  ter-bunoh  slain,  aLj/-  ter-pilih. 

chosen:  but  to  avoid  harshness  of  sound  in  pronunciation,  thej  r of  the 
particle  is  sometimes  dropped,  as  a^ULi  te-lampau  exceeded,  \Jj  te-per- 
alas  founded. 

The  moods  of  the  verb  may  be  named  and  ranked  as  follows,  viz.  the 
N imperative,  indicative  or  assertive,  conditional,  and  infinitive  or  indefinite ; 
which  admit,  for  the  most  part,  of  being  expressed  in  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future  tenses  or  times. 

The  imperative  mood,  in  its  second  or  characteristic  person  (the  third 
being  more  strictly  a permissive)  is  in  this  language  the  original  and 
simplest  form  of  the  verb/'  and  the  only  one  in  which  a perfect  sense 

R can 


* In  the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Persian,  and  many  other  languages,  the  imperative 
seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  basis  of  the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  yet  it  has  not  been  so 
regarded  by  grammarians,  who  assign  this  property,  some  to  the  third  person  of  the  pre- 
terite tense,  and  others  to  the  infinitive  mood.  Sir  William  Jones  says,  that  the  latter 
“ is  properly  considered  by  the  oriental  grammarians  as  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  the 
moods  and  tenses.”  It  is  with  diffidence  I venture  to  state  my  opinion  in  opposition  to 
such  authority ; but  to  my  mind  it  appears  more  probable,  both  in  point  of  form  and  sense, 
that  the  infinitive,  which  so  far  from  conveying  a simple  idea,  approaches  in  fact  to  the 
character  of  an  abstract  noun,  (as  in  the  phrase,  “ to  give  is  better  than  to  receive,”) 
could  never  have  been  the  source  of  that  mood  in  which  the  earliest  sentiments  of  childhood 

and 
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can  be  conveyed  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  word  or  particle,  as 
^y  bri  give,  tjjy  pergi  go,  makan  eat,  j j duduk  sit  down.  It 

does  not  admit  of  the  prefixed,  although  in  some  instances  it  takes  the 
annexed  transitive  particles  kan  and  ^ 7,  and  very  commonly  the  in- 
tensive 4]  lah , as  \ lepas-kan  anjing  let  loose  the  dog, 

pulang-kan  gddei  return  the  pledge,  mari-lah  come, 
ban  gun- lah  waken,  arise; 

When  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  accompanies  the  imperative, 
it  is  made,  as  in  other  languages  to  follow  the  verb,  as  lari  kamu 

s-  __  _ _ 

run  thou,  jalan  kam'orang  march  ye ! 

It  may  be  observed  that  these  personals  are  such  as  imply  inferiority 
of  condition  (persons  in  that  relative  situation  only  being  liable  to  receive 
commands)  and  that  a well-bred  native  would  express  himself  otherwise 
to  his  equal  or  his  superior,  and  instead  of  ^ jj.  j duduk  kamu  or 
Xcl  jjjj  duduk  arigkau  sit  thou,  would  say  t^wo  mint  a tuan 

duduk 

and  the  rudest  of  savage  life  are  known  to  be  communicated,  in  terms  equivalent  to  <c  give, 
take,  come,  sit,  eat,  go.”  But  without  reasoning  d priori,  what  unbiassed  person  will 
not  admit  that  the  Latin  inflexions  “ damus,  dabam,  dabo,”  are  more  likely,  wdth  respect 
to  the  letters  which  compose  the  words,  to  have  proceeded  from  “ da”  give,  than  from 
“ dare”  to  give,  and  “ imus,  ibam”  rather  from  “ i ” go,  than  from  “ ire”  to  go, 
or  from  any  other  mood  or  tense  of  the  verb.  Upon  the  same  principles  I should  say 
that  the  Persian  infinitive  ^Xyy  pursldan  to  ask,  is  formed  from  PUTS  ask, 
lurdan  to  carry,  from  y bur  bear,  and  ^ randan  to  drive,  from  ul)  ran  drive,  by 
annexing  the  syllables  Idan  and  ^ j dan  to  the  simple  roots,  and  not  by  the  contrary 
mode  of  proceeding ; whatever  the  native  grammarians,  who  speak  technically  rather  than 
philosophically,  may  assert.  In  some  languages,  I am  aware,  the  proofs  are  not  so 
striking,  but  artificial  refinements  may  have  taken  the  place  of  more  original  expressions. 
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duduk, , or,  still  more  politely,  jjo  sild-kan-lah  tuan  duduk 

be  prevailed  upon,  Sir,  to  sit  down. 

A species  of  qualified  imperative,  which  may  be  termed  a recom' 
mendative  (expressed  in  English  by  the  auxiliaries  “ should”  and  “ ought”) 
will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  conditional  mood  of  the  verb. 

The  indicative  or  assertive  mood  partakes  of  the  simple  quality  of  the 
imperative,  particularly  in  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  present 
tense,  as  cS\  aku  mail  I chuse,  amba  jdlan  I walk 

sdya  viinta  I ask,  ^ kamu  mtnum  you  drink,  £1\  angkau 
kata  thou  speakest,  kamorang  perchaya  ye  believe.  It 

assumes  however  both  the  prefixed  and  annexed  transitive  and  intransitive 
particles,  as  ^1$-.  sdya  me-nanti  Utah  tuan  I wait  your 

orders,  lL&u\  elSl  aku  sarah-kan  anak-ku  ka-pada  tdngan- 

7)iu  I commit  my  child  to  your  hands  amba  ber-kirim 

surat  ini  I send  this  letter.  If  the  transitive  forms  in  these  two  persons 
are  not  so  familiar  to  the  ear  as  in  the  third,  it  is  because  they  must  be 
employed  to  assert  what,  from  the  action  itself,  is  sufficiently  known  to  the 
person  addressed.  The  third  person,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly 
in  the  past  tense,  is  a more  habitual  form  of  the  verb,  and  admits  of  the 
easy  application  of  those  particles,  Jyso  1 diya  ber-jdlan  daulu 
he  walks  first,  <uU^e  <_<rj  diya  mem-basuh  tdngan-nia  he  washes  his 
hands,  j-sfrl  anjing  mem-buru  rusa  the  dog  pursues  the  deer, 

eAy  orang  itu  sudah  mem-bayer  utang-nia  that  man 

has  paid  his  debts. 

In  the  interrogative  form  of  the  indicative  the  personal  is  usually  made  to 
follow  the  verb,  as  cJi  <_J'\  apa  kata  kdmu , or  kata  tuan  what 

sayest  thou  ? brdpa  korang  kamu  how  many  do  you  want  ? 
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fjj-*  4*  ka-mana  pergi  kdm'drang  whither  are  ye  going?  But 
they  also  say  Ji  \ meng-apa  kam'drang  lari  why  do  you  run? 

or  with  the  proper  interrogative  particle  kah, 
de-mana-kah  aiigkau  ddpat  ilu  where  did  you  get  that?  Where  the 
nominative  case  is  other  than  a pronoun  personal  it  more  commonly 
precedes  the  verb,  as  ax*  ka-mana- kah  burong  sudah 

terbang  whither  has  the  bird  flown  ? JL*£  jxj * ^ apabila-kah 

raja  andak  kambali  when  does  the  king  mean  to  return  ? 

In  the  assertive  form  the  agent  or  nominative  always  precedes,  and  the 
subject  or  accusative,  as  well  as  the  object  or  dative  and  ablative  cases,  in 
plain  construction,  always  follow  the  verb,  but  without  being  liable  to 
variety  of  termination  or  other  change  of  form  that  can  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  the  one  governing  or  being  governed  by  the  other ; as  jjy 
tukang  mcneggd  rum  ah  workmen  build  a house, 
orang  memikul  bdban  men  carry  burthens,  JjIs  kdpal  ber-ldyer 

ka-timor  the  ship  sails  to  the  eastward,  aj.'i  ejU-  ujan  jatu 
ka-ddlam  Idut  rain  falls  into  the  sea.  In  poetic  language,  however,  these 
rules  are  dispensed  with,  and  inversions  of  the  order  of  words  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  rules  which  govern  the  assertive  apply  equally  to  the  conditional 
or  potential  form ; the  word  which  precedes  it  in  construction  and  causes 
the  verb  to  express  a conditional  or  potential,  instead  of  an  assertive  or 
positive  sense,  not  affecting  the  application  of  the  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive particles,  as  CS^-jeka  tuan  ddtang  if  you  come,  jJK 

kalau  raja  me-larang  if  the  king  forbid,  ddpat  kami 

ber-onlong  provided  we  are  successful,  ^cU-  sopdya 

jangan  amba  kena  riigi  that  I may  not  incur  a loss,  jJU  J\ 

agar 
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agar  sopaya  art  a k -ilia  men-jadi  alim  in  order  that  his  children  may 
become  learned. 

From  the  conditional  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
which  may  be  termed  the  conditional-assertive,  we  must  distinguish  a 
recommendative  form,  which  being  expressed  in  English  by  the  auxiliary 
“ should, “ seems  to  belong  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  but  may  with  more 
propriety  be  regarded  as  a qualified  or  conditional  imperative.  Like  the 
simple  imperative  it  rejects  the  prefixed  transitive  and  intransitive  particles 
men  and  y ber , but  assumes  the  indefinite  particle  j de  (whose 
extensive  use  and  peculiarities  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  and  is  preceded 
either  by  the  adverb  uXe  maka  ere,  before,  now,  whereas,  or  the  auxiliary 
andak-lah  should,  ought,  or  by  both,  as  in  the  following  examples, 
o lLCo  maka  de  poiong  dangan  pisau  you  are  (then)  to  cut 
it  with  a knife,  a CJi*  maka  de  randang-kan-nia  you  are  to  fry 

it,  J>\  djy  j Ay  CS*  maka  tiada  de  biinoh  akan  diya  you  are  not  to 
kill  him,  j maka  de  per-ulih-nia  in  order  that  he  may  obtain, 

j maka  andak-lah  de  budng-kan-nia  he  should  or 

ought  to  throw  it  away,  dijcJk  maka  andak-lah  pudsa 

dua  bulan  should  or  must  fast  two  months,  JXjgZ  ^U.  Asjcjs  andak- 
lah. jangan  iya  ka-tinggal-an  he  ought  not  to  loiter  behind,  aU lUA 
Jjy*  4?'  * maka  andak-lah  de  parang  ulih  raja  akan 

marik  'itu  the  king  ought  to  make  war  on  those  people. 

When  the  verb  substantive  is  introduced,  the  indefinite  particle  is 
omitted,  as  __  A andak-lah  ada  iya  suchi  it  should  be  clean, 

^ andak  ada  iya  kicasa  duduk  de-atas  kiida 

he  ought  to  be  able  to  sit  upon  a horse,  yL «j  Xj  j <U  d\  jxjd  andak 

S ada 
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a da  iya  lebih  deri-pada  pem-bayer  utang-nia  he  ought  to  have  more 
than  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  optative,  which  in  other  languages  is  likewise  classed  with  the 
subjunctive  or  conditional  mood,  in  this  seems  to  belong  (as  the  preced- 
ing^ to  the  imperative,  and  requiring  the  indefinite  particle  j de , is  nearly 
allied  to  the  recommendative  in  point  of  form,  as  all!  j 

de  bid  allah  kamdrau  sedlkit  God  grant  a little  fair  weather,  j 

barang  de  sampei-kan  allah  may  God  cause  it  to  arrive.  The  optative 
or  ohsecrative  expressions,  apa-lah , ^j>  aJU!  apa-lah  kira-nia , JL\J 

garang-an , are  much  employed  in  giving  energy  to  this  mood. 

The  infinitive  mood  rarely  dispenses  with  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
particles,  which  seem  to  belong  in  an  especial  manner  to  this  form  of 
the  verb,  as  ^ cJp  pergi  kdmu  menchari  ontong  go  thou  to 

seek  for  gain,  larnbat  menolong  slow  to  assist,  ^ 

sukar  mem-bec hard-kan  dan  mengarjd-kan  diya  difficult 
to  plan  and  to  execute  it,  eiS&g  sedia  ber-angkat  ready  to  set  out, 

.Ujj  dS~>  suka  ber-main  glad  to  play,  c 'J&g  pantas  ber-kata  fluent 

of  speech,  ready  at  speaking. 

The  distinction  of  tenses  or  times  t©  which  the  action  of  the  verb 

refers,  being  effected  by  the  use  of  specific  words  expressive  of  the 

past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  and  not  by  any  alteration  in  the  form  of 

the  verb  itself,  the  subject  might  with  propriety  be  treated  under  the 

modal  or  adverb,  but  the  learner  who  is  accustomed  to  the  method  of 

European  grammar,  will  naturally  expect  to  find  whatever  has  relation 

to  the  verb  exemplified  in  this  place. 

* 

Where  the  assertion  of  acting  or  suffering  is  unqualified  by  any  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  attribution  of  time,  the  present  or  existing  time  must  of  course 
be  understood,  as  **jt>  amba  Fiat  I see,  jj\j  mata-ari  naik 

the  sun  rises,  Jb  p uJi  dpi  ber-niala  the  fire  blazes,  allaJi 

lang  mcng-a-tau-i  God  who  knoweth,  or  is  all-knowing;  but  it  does  not 
reject  the  addition  of  modals,  which  serve  to  mark  the  time  with  more 
precision,  as  ejy  ini-lah  amba  buat  sakarang  this  I do, 

or  am  doing,  now  ; diya  makan  juga  he  still  eats,  or  is 

eating  ; Jij  y>J  uS IS  pdgi  mi  prau  ber-ldi/er  this  morning  the  vessel 

sails ; jJlil  ^A  'jj'b  j>\  paduka  kakanda  ada  ddtang 

mi  mengdwin-kan  anakanda  baginda  my  dear  brother  is  now  coming  to 
receive  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  your  majesty. 

Where  the  present  time  is  denoted  by  modals  expressing  a continuity 
or  existing  duration  of  action,  the  verb,  although  not  altered  in  form, 
may  be  considered  as  assuming  the  nature  of  the  participle  present  and 
gerund.  The  modals  employed  for  this  purpose  are  lagi  still, 
more,  sambil,  seraya , and  c-^  serta  whilst,  when,  at  the  same 

time,  as  soon  as,  whereupon,  with,  together  with,  as  ij'b  cl'i  lagi  ddtang 
coming,  jXp  ijJ'y  lagi  tidor  sleeping,  or,  still  asleep, 
bcr-jdlan  sambil  ber-sinnyum  walked  on,  smiling,  c-as-jJU  u\j 

cuU  J\  dan  mcng-uchap  sambil  ber-linang  dyer  mdta  and  said,  the  tears 
at  the  same  time  trickling  down;  J\  <_JLc  meniambah 

seraya  menidpu  dyer  matd-nia  made  obeisance,  at  the  same  time  wiping 
away  her  tears,  en  essuyant  ses  larmes ; j de  tertawd-nia 

seraya  bcr-kata  he  laughed,  saying,  ijb  J cy  serta  iya  ddtang  as  soon 
as  he  comes,  upon  his  coming ; serta  tiba  surat  mi 

upon  the  arrival  of  this  letter. 

A present  continuity  of  action  is  in  like  manner  implied  by  prefixing 

the 
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the  verb  substantive  J\  ada , as  ^x~<  o\  diya  ada  mandi  she  is  bathing, 

* 

ol  dVorang  ada  ber-jalan  they  are  walking.  It  must  be 

remarked,  however,  that  the  verb  substantive  is  not  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  may  be  connected  with  a modal  of  the  past,  though  not  of 
the  future. 

Beside  these,  a gerund  in  form  as  well  as  in  sense,  being  in  fact  a verbal 
noun  infinitively  applied  in  construction,  is  produced,  as  other  verbal 
nouns,  by  prefixing  to  the  simple  verb  the  particle  cS  ha- , and  annexing 
tfie  particle  u -an,  as  aLcjjoK  Aj  mata-ari  tiada 

ka-liat-an  scbab  ka-lindong-an-lah  sdyup-nia  the  sun  was  not  to.  be  seen 
by  reason  of  the  shadowing  of  its  wings  ; uil  <AJ  tiada  apa 

tang  ka-ddngar-an  lagi  nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  heard ; ^ 

kdrna  bumi  santidsa  ka-datang-an  dyer  by  reason  of  the 
earth  continually  imbibing  water. 

The  past  time  is  most  commonly  expressed  by  modals,  which  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  precede  the  verb.  Those  chiefly  employed 
-are  aJj  telah  and  *a->  sudah,  dbis  and  JNJ  lalu,  all  signifying  “ past 
or  done,”  as  y>\  o!  aL’  telah  ada  atau  balum  ada  has  been  or  is  not 
yet ; aJj  diya  telah  ber-ldyer  he  has  sailed ; xx*  kami 

Alidad  menang  we  have  won ; j burong  sudah  terbang  the 

bird  has  flown ; <,j  ax*  :^\  orang  sudah  dbis  ber-karja  the  men 

have  done  working;  jjy  Jil  t tba-iiba  mdsuk  lalu  daduk 

suddenly  entered  and  then  sat  down. 

The  same  words  are  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  participles  of 
the  past,  as  aJj  telah  sampei  arrived ; aL'  telah  or  cAe  xx*  sudah 
mati  dead ; ah'  telah  pakei  worn  ; J'J  aJj  *-j  ^\i  taun  tang  telah  lalu 
the  past  year,  or.  year  that  has  elapsed:  and  where  the  sense  is  decidedly 

passive, 
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passive,  with  the  intervention  of  the  particle  j ter,  as  xx*  £_> 
derham  tang  sudah  ter-buang  the  money  that  was  thrown  away,  jJi 
bangkei  drang  tang  sudah  ter-gantong  the  body  of  a 
man  who  has  been  hanged ; rumah  itu  dbis-lah 

ter-panggang  the  house  was  burned  dow'n  ; u_jIa  dbis  ter-makan 
eaten  up. 

The  time  imperfectly  or  indefinitely  past  is  usually  expressed  without 
a modal,  by  prefixing  the  indefinite  particle  j de,  as  j de  suruh-nia 

he  ordered;  ^\yjs  a de  per-biiat-nia  he  performed;  j de 

tangkap-nia  pen-churl  he  seized  the  thief ; jLj  <djl  j de 

pdrang-kan-nia  ulih  segala  pahluwan  he  was  attacked  by  all  the  warriors, 
or,  all  the  warriors  attacked  him ; .J,  Ji j o de  daiigar  ulih  raja  it 

was  heard  by  the  king,  or,  the  king  heard ; in  which  latter  examples  it 
will  be  perceived  that  a passive  form  is  given  to  the  verb,  although  the 
sense  is  active,  by  the  preposition  alji  ulih\  as  in  Latin,  FACTUM  est  A 
TE  is  used  for  tu  fecisti.  The  imperfect  is  also  sometimes  denoted 
simply  by  annexing  the  particle  al  lahy  as  t\3 J idJie  maka 

pergi-lah  raja  ka-pada  than  putrl  and  the  king  went  to  the  princess ; 
itu-pun  ber-nianyi-lah  thereupon  sang. 

The  means  of  expressing  in  this  language  a simple  future  tense  are 
extremely  defective,  the  modals  or  adverbs,  and  auxiliary  verbs  employed 
for  this  purpose  (like  “ will”  and  “ shall”  in  English,  the  former  of 
which  includes  the  idea  of  volition  and  the  latter  of  compulsion)  being 
words  which  possess  independent  significations,  not  always  strictly  com- 
patible with  the  use  made  of  them  to  denote  simple  futurity  of  time. 
The  auxiliaries  chiefly  used  in  conversation  are  jU  maicvf'iW,  intend, 
bulih  may,  will,  Jianti  wait,  as  jU  a>  amba  mdu  pulang  I 

T am 
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am  about  to  return  ; jxJ  _.U  diya  mail  tldor  he  will,  or,  is  going  to 
fall  asleep  ; c; , J j L oLj  diya  liada  man  tiirut  he  will  not  follow  ; 

jii  Ay  bulih  amba  smggah  kaldk  I shall  call  presently;  e-oJ 

ijb  nanti  amba  datang  I shall  come  ; JL>  nanti  segrd 
iumboh  shall  presently  be  restored  to  health. 

Those  used  in  writing  and  in  correct  discourse,  are  jxa  andak  will, 
intend  (but  which  more  commonly  denotes  a conditional  or  qualified 
imperative)  akan  to,  and  the  indefinite  particle  j de,  which  forms  an 
aorist  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past,  as  AA  Ajjx>  andak- 

lah  angkau  meniata-kan  nama-mu  will  you,  or  do  you  intend  to  make 
known  your  name?  jjcjs  diya  andak  ber-angkat  he  intends 

to  set  out;  Jiy  fl\  ^y  Jib!  apa-kala  than  akan  ber-ldyer  when  will  you, 
or,  are  you  to  sail  ? £jb  gariida  akan  datang  me - 

niarang  negri  the  griffin  will  come,  or,  is  coming  to  ravage  the  country  ; 
Ajj  4ll!  ^JU  0 cLs  liada  de  ampun  allah  akan  dikau  God  will  not 
pardon  thee  ; ^J\  fl\  ~\j  j nischaya  de  siksa  raja  akan 
pem-bunoh  itu  the  king  will  certainly  punish  that  murderer. 

Inflexions  of  the  Transitive  Verb . 

c '^A^jdbat  to  touch  or  handle. 

Imperative  Mood. 

jabat  touch. 

Sl\  jdbal  angkau  or  Ac!  Ay\^jabat-lah  angkau  touch  thou. 
j Ajsj>  andak- la h dejabat-nia  let  him  touch. 
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Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

e^v'U-  cJ\  aku  jdbat,  men-jdbat , or  men-jdbat-kan  I 

touch. 

jCcl  angkau  mcn-jdbat  thou  touchest,  8cc. 

diya  mcn-jdbat  he  toucheth. 

kdmi  mcn-jdbat  we  touch. 

angkau  mcn-jdbat  ye  touch. 

> 

c-jlyu  marik  ’itu  mcn-jdbat  they  touch. 

Past  Tense. 

<sJi  cJ\  aku  tclah  jdbat  I have  touched. 

<<Ji  j.Cc\  angkau  tclah  jdbat  thou  hast  touched. 
i^oU.  <nb‘  diya  telah  jdbat  he  hath  touched. 

aiJ  Kami  telah  jdbat  we  have  touched,  8cc. 

Indefinitely  Past  Tense, 
j de  jdbat-nia  he  touched. 

<sJj\  J de  jdbat  ulih  diya  it  was  touched  by  him,  or,  he  touched. 

Future  Tense. 

<jJ\  aku  mdu  jdbat,  tu'lsu  jjcjs  cJ\  aku  andak  men-jdbat, 
cJ\  bulih  aku  jdbat,  cJ\  ^oU-  0 jdbat  aku  I will  or  shall 

touch. 

jjcjs  yLy  angkau  andak  jdbat,  Sec.  thou  wilt  touch. 
ojU-  J\  diya  akan  jdbat,  See.  he  will,  or,  is  to  touch. 
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kdmi  akan  jdbat , kc.  we  will,  or,  are  to  touch. 
Conditional  Mood. 

u J^-jeka  diya  men-jabat  if  he  touches. 

^IL)  sopdya  kdmi  men-jabat  that  we  may  touch. 

" $■ 

LuJlys  dapat  marik'itu  men-jabat  should  they,  or 

provided  they  should  touch. 

Infinitive  3Iood. 

men-jabat  or  men-jdbat-kan  to  touch. 

Participles. 

Of  the  Present. 

ojU-  Idgi  jdbat  or  j ell'll!  lagi  de  jdbat  touching,  still 

touching,  or,  continuing  to  touch. 

sambil,  serta , or  c^jI=cco  serdya  men-jdbat  touching, 

or,  whilst  touching. 

j!  ada  jdbat  is  touching. 

Of  the  Past. 

u^Af*  <*Jj  telah  jdbat , e^oU-  j sx*  sudah  de  jdbat  having  touched. 

Of  the  Passive  Past. 

ter-jdbat  touched,  a k->  de  jdbat  who  was  touched. 

<sl?  tang  telah , or,  sudah  ter-jdbat  that  hath  been 

touched. 


Gerund . 
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Gerund. 

fa  iang  ka-jabat-dn,  or  ^Ls£/?  ber-ka-jabdt-an  that  is  to  be 

touched. 

Verbal  Nouns. 

pen-jabat  one  who  touches,  handles,  or  who  holds  an  employ- 
ment. 

J>\^j  per-jabat-an  and  ka-jabdt-an  what  is  touched  or  handled; 
an  employment  or  office. 


yy  tolong  to  assist. 

Imperative  Mood. 

y y tolong  assist. 

^ yj  tolong  kamu  assist  thou. 

j aiixjs  andak-lah  de  folong-nia  let  him  assist, 
yy  j «iJijcjs  andak-lah  de  tolong  akan  diya  let  him  be  assisted, 
or,  let  assistance  he  given  to  him. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  T ense. 

yy  amba  tolong , or  y^  menblong  I assist. 
y*^«  menblong  thou  assistest. 

y^  diya  menblong  or  menolong-kan  he  assisteth. 

far*  ^ kami  menblong  we  assist, 
y^c  kam'orang  menblong  ye  assist, 

far®  di  °ranS  menblong  they  assist. 

U 


Past 
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Past  Tense. 

LlJ  amba  sudafi  tolong  I have  assisted. 

hdmu  sudah  iolong  thou  hast  assisted, 
jjy  oVy#  sudah  tolong  he  hath  assisted. 

J iju-  &z»zz  sudah  tolong  we  have  assisted,  See, 

Indefinitely  Past  Tense. 

3 de  tdlong-?iia  he  assisted. 

Future  Tense. 

jU  amba  mail,  jjcjj  andah,  bulih,  akan  tolong , or 

mcnblong , I will  or  shall  assist,  ^ de  tolong 

amba  I will  assist  or  am  going  to  assist, 

jjob>  andah  7 Jiejiolong,  See.  you  will  assist. 

jJwc  diya  akan  menolong  he  will,  or  is  to  assist. 

jJwc  JS  kami  akan  menolong  we  will  assist. 

" s- 

L!we  , S'  9 kam' or  an  g aka?i  menolong  ye  will  assist. 

dVorang  akan  menolong  they  will  assist,  or  are  to 

assist. 

Conditional  Mood. 

lL.G-  7VX72  aniba  menolong  if  I assist. 

^ j ^IjL  so  pay  a diya  menolong  that  he  may  assist. 

.^6  ddpat  kdmi  menolong  should  we,  or  provided  we 

should  assist. 


Infinitive 
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Infinitive  Mood. 

menolong , mendlong-kan,  or  menolong-i  to  assist. 

iJ  J tolong-menolong  to  assist  mutually. 

Participles. 

OF  the  Present. 

(jJ"$  lagi  to  long , or  jjy  j cil  Idgi  de  tolong  assisting. 
sambil,  ci^-j  or  serdya  menolong  assisting,  or, 

whilst  assisting. 

jjy  ol  ada  tolong  is  assisting. 

Of  the  Past. 

j sudah  de  tolong  having  assisted. 

Of  the  Passive  Past, 
jj yji  ter-tolong  assisted. 

ijwo  i_>  uing  sudah  ter-tolong  that  hath  been  assisted. 

Gerund. 

j&y  iang  ka-tolong-an , or  ber-ka-tolong-an  that  is  to  be 

assisted. 

Verbal  Nouns. 

penolong  one  who  assisteth. 
per-tolong-an  and  ka-tolong-an  assistance. 
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1>fcL  samun  to  rob. 

w 

Imperative  Mood. 

samun  rob. 
sdmun-kau  rcb  thou. 

j andak-lah  de  samun-nia  let  him  rob. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

amba  samun , or  menidmun  I rob. 

kdmu  menidmun  thou  robbest. 
diya  menidmun  he  robbeth. 
kami  menidmun  we  rob,  8cc. 

Past  Tense. 

<s!j  telah  samun  I have  robbed. 

telah  samun  thou  hast  robbed, 
ifjw)  </zjaz  swcfaA  samun  he  hath  robbed,  See. 

Indefinitely  Past  Tense, 
o de  samun-nia  he  robbed. 

Future  Tense. 

_jL  amba  mdu,  andak , ^ menidmun  I will  or 

shall  rob. 

jxa  andak  menidmun  you  will  rob. 

^Uo  diya  akan  menidmun  he  will  rob,  See. 


/ 
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Conditional  Mood, 
amba  menidmun  if  I rob. 

uT0^  sopdya  kdmi  menidmun  that  we  may  rob. 

" s-  __ 

oJb  ddpat  kdmorang  menidmun  should  ye,  or,  provided 

you  do  rob.. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

menidmun  to  rob. 

Participles. 

Of  the  Present. 

CJ]  Idgi  sdmun  or  j Idgi  de  sdmun  robbing  or  con- 
tinuing to  rob. 

sambil,  serta,  or  serdya  menidmun  robbing,  or 

whilst  robbing. 

J\  ada  sdmun  is  robbing. 

Of  the  Past. 

^L,  j sudah  de  sdmun  having  robbed. 

Of  the  Passive  Past. 
ter-sdmun  robbed. 

ter-sdmun  that  hath  been  robbed. 

Gerund. 

£j^iang  ka-samun-an,  or  ber-ka-samun-an  that  is  to  be 

robbed. 


X 


Verbal 
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Verbal  Nouns. 


peniamun  a robber. 
per-samun  one  who  has  been  robbed. 
ka-samun-an  robbery. 


Inflexions  of  the  Intransitive  Verb. 


jX J tidor  to  sleep. 


Imperative  Mood. 


jXJ  tidor  sleep. 


^ AjXJ  tidor-lah  kamu  sleep  thou,  or  go  thou  to  sleep. 
^jXj  o andak-lah  de  tidor-nia  let  him  sleep. 


jX J diya  tidor  or  jXJj  ber-tidor  he  sleepeth. 

Past  Tense. 

jXJ  CJl  aku  sudah  tidor  I have  slept. 
jXJ  sx*  angkau  sudah  tidor  thou  hast  slept. 
jXJ  ifjw!  kami  sudah  tidor  we  have  slept. 


Indefinitely  Past  Tense. 

£jjJuj  j de  tidor-nia  he  slept. 

Future  Tense. 

jU  d\  aku  mdu  or  jXJ  jjaa>  andak  tidor  I shall  sleep,  or,  am  going 
to  sleep. 


Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 
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jxJ  jAxa>  fil\  angkau  andak  tidor  thou  wilt  sleep,  or,  art  going  to 
sleep. 

jXJ  ^ diya  akan  tidor  he  will  sleep,  or,  is  going  to  sleep. 

Conditional  Mood. 

jX. Jpj  uiCs ~ jeka  diya  ber-tidor  if  he  sleeps. 

jXJ  i tiU-»  sopaya  kami  tidor  or  jXJy  ber-tidor  that  we  may  sleep. 

" * 

jXp  cs-Jta  dapat  kam'orang  tidor  should  ye,  or,  provided  ye 

should  sleep. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

jXJjf  ber-tidor  to  sleep. 

Participles. 

Of  the  Present. 
jXJ  <jjy  lagi  tidor  sleeping. 

sambil,  serta,  or  jxpj  seraya  ber-tidor  sleeping,  or, 
whilst  sleeping. 
jXJ  ada  tidor  is  sleeping. 

Of  the  Past. 

jjuJ  iJw:  sudah  tidor  or^xJ  <d)‘  ielah  tidor  having  slept. 

Of  the  Passive  Past. 

We  cannot  look  for  this  participle  as  belonging  to  an  intransitive  verb, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  generality  of  these  verbs  may  be  rendered  tiansitive, 

and  from  jXJ  tidor  to  sleep,  may  be  formed  ^jx~x*  men-tidoi  -kan  to 

put 
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put  to  sleep,  so  we  may  have  the  passive  participles  jSJJ  ter-tidor  put 
to  sleep,  and  *Jw.-  Jang  sudah  ter-tidor  that  hath  been  put  to 

sleep. 

Gerund. 

u Jang  ka-tidor-an  or  ber-ka-tidor-an  that  is  to  go 

to  sleep. 

Verbal  Nouns. 

pen-tidor  a sleeper,  sluggard. 
jJ/  per-tidor-an  a sleeping  place,  bed. 
jcS  ka-tidor-an  sleep,  the  act  of  sleeping. 


^SU -jalan  to  walk. 
Imperative. 

jalan  walk. 

jalan-lah  kamu  walk  thou, 
o aIjjcjs  andak-lah  de  jdlan-nia  let  him  walk. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

crv^>  amba  jalan  or  ber-jdlan  I walk. 
kdmi  ber-jdlan  we  walk. 

Past  Tense. 

^IU-  kamu  sudah  jalan  thou  hast  walked. 
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djj  di  * drang  telah  ber-jdlan  they  have  walked. 

Indefinitely  Past  Time, 

^U»  d dejdlan-nia  he  walked. 

Future  Tense. 

jL  amba  mail , jjojs  an  dak,  akan  ber-jdlan  I shall 

walk. 

d de  jdilan  amba  I shall  walk, 
ufe  c/'  kam’ drang  akan  ber-jdlan  ye  will  walk. 

Conditional  Mood . 

^Is^j  CS^jeka  kdmu  ber-jdlan  if  you  walk. 

^d  sopdya  diya  ber-jdlan  that  he  may  walk. 

x 

JU -j)  l^J\j  dapat  kdm’ drang  ber-jdlan  should  ye,  or,  provided 

you  should  walk. 

Infinitive  Mood . 

ber-jdlan  to  walk.  (Transitively)  men-jalan-i  to  cause 

to  walk. 

Participles. 

Of  the  Present. 

CS'I  Idgijdlan  walking. 

sambil  ber-jdlan  walking,  or,  whilst  walking, 
dl  ada  jalan  is  walking. 


Y 
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Of  the  Past. 

C,1U-  iJwj  sudahjalan  or  <&?  /e/rt/i  ber-jdlan  having  walked. 

Gerund. 

tang  ka-jalan-an,  or  jiiJj3.  ber-kajalan-cin  that,  or,  who  is 

to  walk. 

Verbal  Nouns . 

jjhcu  pen-jalan  a walker. 

per-jaldn-an  a journey  or  march. 

JtbJt  ka-jaldn-an  the  act  of  walking. 

In  the  foregoing  scheme  of  inflexions,  certain  words  expressive  of 
time,  condition,  volition,  and  other  circumstances  of  action  and  suffering, 
have,  in  imitation  of  the  English  and  French  grammars,  been  employed 
in  framing  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  though  in  strictness  they 
should  rather  be  considered  as  co-efficient  members  of  the  sentence  to 
which  they  belong,  united  to  the  verb  in  construction,  but  neither  con- 
stituting a part  of  it,  nor  influencing  its  form ; those  changes  alone  which 
result  from  the  application  of  inseparable  particles  (the  origin  perhaps 
of  the  moods,  tenses,  and  persons  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs)  being 
properly  the  inflexions  of  the  word. 

Some  further  account  of  the  manner  of  employing  these  verbal  par- 
ticles (with  the  exception  of  the  transitives  and  intransitives,  already 
sufficiently  explained)  may  be  here  given  with  advantage  to  the  learner. 

jj  ter  being  prefixed  to  the  verb  denotes  the  passive  participle,  as 
JL* p tcr-pukul  struck,  &\j  ter-dlah  conquered,  ter-tfilis  written ; 

having  the  force  of  the  Latin  adjunct  -TUS,  as  in  “ ama-tus,  doc-tus, 

lec-tus 
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lec-tus  (for  leg-tus),  fac-tus,  audi-tus.”  Though  usually  applied  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  verb,  it  is  sometimes  found  united  in  the  same 
derivative  word  with  Js  per  (which  will  presently  be  explained)  and  the 
intensitive  <0  lull.  When  preceding  per,  the  j r of  the  former  of  the 
two  particles  is  dropped,  euphoniae  gratia,  as  te-per-sayang  com- 
passionated, ^j\  UL  j_)  ^.U  jj  pada  masa  tang  mana  te-per-anak- 

lah  iya  at  the  time  when  he  was  born. 

When  the  passive  participle  is  followed  by  the  directive  ulih  by 
or  through,  the  sense  becomes  active,  as  \y  maka  ter-Uat 

ulih-nia  now  there  was  seen  by  him,  or,  he  saw. 

j,  per  is  prefixed  to  verbs  transitive,  and  when  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  verbal  nouns,  denotes  an  active  sense.  In  the  former  situation  it 
appears  to  express  a continuity  of  the  action,  and  sometimes  an  intensity, 
but  its  specific  use  is  not  very  obvious,  and  it  seems  to  be  rather  con- 
ducive to  the  elegance  than  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in 
the  following  examples:  J rnantri  sakali-an  de 

per-jamu-jamu-nia  lie  feasted  all  the  ministers  of  state ; 'y  j 

Ji  culj*  de  per-ganti-ganti-nia  deri-pada  sudtu  ka-pada  lain  handed 
it  back  and  forward  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; 1 — » 

sidpa  dapat  per-boiik-i  negri  who  can  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country?'  per-tunjuk-kan  tang  patut  to  point  out  what  is 

right ; aj  Jio  Jfcyd»  o jajs  andak  de  pe-serta-kan  dangan  mat  (the 
action)  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  intention ; 0 dan 

de  per-sangat-nia  mudah-nia  and  he  carries  to  excess  his  liberality ; 

^J\  j de  per-ulih-nia  ttu  dangan  bdniak  susah  he 
obtained  that  with  much  trouble  ; J>\  pei-wakJbkan 

s'orang  akan  ganti-nia  to  commission  y person  to  act  in  his  stead  ; 
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j^a>  karna  kakanda  andak  be-per-istri-kan  anakda  for 
it  is  my  wish  to  provide  a wife  for  my  child. 

j de.  This  indefinite  particle  answers  in  some  measure  to  the  English 
infinitive  particle  “ to,”  as  well  as  to  the  auxiliaries  “ do,  doth,  did, 
may,  will,  shall,”  and  in  its  application  to  both  the  past  and  the  future 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  aorist,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
examples  adapted  to  each  of  those  significations,  viz, 

o de  to.  a maka  andak-lah  de  buang-kan  he  ought 

to  throw  away ; j CS-*  maka  de  randang  you  are  to  fry  it,  or,  it  is 
to  be  fried ; j oU  k->  tang  tiada  de  makan  orang  which  men 

are  not  to  eat,  or,  which  is  not  to  be  eaten;  jj  ^ j ^cU- 
dun  jangan  de  palu-nia  pada  mukd-nia  and  he  is  not  to  strike  her  on 
the  face ; o ^jla>  tang  harm  de  tertawd-kan  which  is  of  a 

nature  to  be  laughed  at ; j uuSb  oL?  tang  tiada  dapat  de  iibah- 

kan  which  it  is  impracticable  to  alter ; ^ o ^U. jangan  de 

banting  amat  kain  itu  you  are  not  to  beat  that  cloth  too  much ; j_L> Ji  j jU 
^j\i  tiada  de  ter-bilang  bdniak-nia  their  numbers  are  not  to  be  counted. 

e>  de  do,  doth,  did.  ^uLS  j de  per -lamb at-nia  he  delays,  doth,  or 
did  delay ; hi  j de  tangkap-nia  orang  he  seized  or  did  seize  the 
man ; ^ ^ j dJ*-  jcka  de  gagah  orang  akan  diya  if  men  do 

eompel  him  ; o ^ J-Ji  apa - 

bila  orang  laki-ldki  memandang  pada  istri-nia  dan  de  pandang  istri 
ka-padd-nia  when  a man  looketh  at  his  wife,  and  his  wife  doth  look  at 
him ; j e 'j>js>  j amba  de  pukul-nia  dan  aria 

amba  de  rampas-nia  me  he  struck,  or,  did  strike,  and  my  goods  he 
plundered;  iJJj* 0 dJ^-  jcka  de  gugur-kan  kuda-nia  akan 

diya  if  his  horse  do  throw  him. 

j de 
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0 de  may.  d ^\Lt  sopdya  iya  de  biinoh  raja  that  the  king 

may  put  him  to  death ; 0 maka  de  per-uHJi-nia  that  he  may 

obtain ; aljl  0 barang  de  sampei-kan  allah  may  God  cause  it 

to  arrive. 

o de  will,  shall,  Jl\  <dl\  uJJi>  0 nischaya  de  siksa  allah 

akan  diya  God  will  certainly  punish  him  ; jLp  J>\  ^ JiA  j jlj  tiada 
de  ampun  raja  akan  dikaa  the  king  will  not  pardon  thee. 

When  this  particle,  being  prefixed  to  the  verb,  is  placed  in  a state  of 
contrast  or  antithesis  to  the  same  verb  with  the  transitive  or  intran- 
sitive prefix,  it  conveys  a passive  sense,  as  (jLj  j j-j  Tang 

menilik  dan  tang  de  iilik  he  who  favours  and  he  who  is  favoured ; 
izay J 0 'jj  (SJy y Tang  ber-buat  dan  tang  de  per-buat  lie  who  acts, 

and  he  who  is  acted  upon,  agent  and  patient ; ^ p\  cjL  CJ^- 

j jeka  mail  Tang  memrT  atau  Tang  de  bn  if  either  the  giver  or  he  to 
whom  it  was  given,  be  dead. 

When  the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  followed  by  the  directive 

ulih  by  or  through,  it  likewise  assumes  a passive  form,  although  the 
sense  is  active,  as  Aj  o 4^  se-telah  de  dangar  ulih  raja  as  soon 
as  it  was  heard  by  the  king,  or,  the  king  had  heard  ; '^la  0 ajijojs 

culi-  Aj  maka  andak-lah  de  parang  ulih  khalTfah  akan 
mai'Tk’Ttu  war  ought  to  be  waged  by  the  klialif,  or,  the  khalif  ought  to 
wage  Avar  against  those  people. 

The  particle  however  is  not  essential  to  this  passive  form,  for  they 
say,  in  the  imperative  mood,  Aj  cj^  buat  ulih  kdmu  be  it  done  by 
thee,  for,  do  thou. 

When  it  is  preceded  by  dangan  Avith,  deri-pada  from,  and 
some  other  directives,  it  causes  the  verb  to  assume  the  character  of  a 

Z participial 
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participial  noun,  as  oU  ^ cjb  barang  iang  jddi  dangan  de 

diris  any  (grain)  produced  by  irrigation ; dangan  de  sahaja - 

with  desigD,  purposely ; ^ j>  dangan  de  kesad-kan-nia 

kambali  with  the  intention  of  returning  ; £_>  ‘^1  j j 

deri-pada  de  Hat  orang  Iang  halat  akati  diya  from  being  seen  by  men 
who  are  not  related  to  her ; j kdrna  dejual  for  the  purpose 
of  selling:;  or  of  sale. 

A peculiar  change  in  the  construction  attends  the  employment  of  this 
particle,  viz.  that  the  pronoun  personal  or  other  agent  is  made  uni- 
formly to  follow  the  verb,  and  the  subject  generally  to  precede  it  and 
the  particle,  as  ^ gjyt  j u-vO  jeka  amba  de  suruh  raja  if  the 
king  should  order  me ; j jxJ  kulit-nia  tidak  de  makan 

best  his  skin  the  iron  would  not  penetrate. 

The  following  sentence  containing  examples  of  several  forms  or  in- 
flexions of  the  verb,  may  serve  to  exercise  the  learner  in  the  application 
of  some  of  the  foregoing  rules : j aiixja  u-Cc  ,J\  JlbJ y s?  ji 

jJljo  o!  «_>  ijV  jeka- 

lau  terbit  f ajar  tatkdla  iya  makan  maka  andak-lah  de  biiang-kan-nia 
barang  Iang  ada  de-dalam  mulut-nia  sopaya  jdngan  ter-parlan  makan - 
an  ilu  kamedian  deri-pada  slang  if  the  dawn  should  appear  while  he  is 
eating,  he  ought  to  throw  aw’ay  w’hatever  is  in  his  mouth,  that  the  vic- 
tuals may  not  be  swallowed  after  day-light ; (at  the  commencement  of 
a fast). 
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Adverbs  or  Modals. 

Adverbs  are  words  employed  to  modify  the  action  of  verbs  and  the 
qualities  of  nouns,  denoting  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  condition, 
degree,  8cc.  under  which  they  appear  in  a sentence. 

That  all  adverbs  and  other  indeclinable  words,  as  they  are  termed,, 
have  gradually  been  formed  from  other  parts  of  speech,  has  been  ably 
shewn  by  an  acute  grammarian  of  the  present  day,  and  his  theory,  if  it 
wanted  support,  would  receive  it  amply  from  an  analysis  of  the  modals 
of  this  language,  there  being  few  instances  in  which  their  derivation 
from  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns  (particularly  the  two  former)  is  not 
more  or  less  apparent.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
whatever  they  were  in  their  original  state,  having  gone  through  the 
stages  of  corruption  and  reproduction,  their  nature  is  no  longer  the 
same,  and  having  assumed  new  and  useful  functions,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  exclude  them  from  ranking  next  in  order  to  those  more  important 
species  of  words  whose  origin  does  not  admit  of  being  so  distinctly 
traced. 

It  has  become  a practice,  though  perhaps  an  unnecessary  one,  be- 
cause encroaching  on  the  province  of  a dictionary,  to  enumerate  in  gram- 
mars all  the  adverbs  (as  well  as  other  indeclinables)  that  are  found  in  a 
language.  In  the  Malayan  this  cannot  be  done  with  any  precision, 
their  numbers,  from  the  facility  of  their  derivation,  being  almost  unli- 
mited ; but  those  in  most  current  use  shall  be  given  under  three  general 
heads,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  and  miscellaneous,  instead  of 
branching  them  into  a more  detailed  variety. 
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Adverbs  of  Time . 

x-  __ 

saharang , k 7«/  now,  tddi  just  now,  very  lately, 

<dJ  te/<z/j,  iA-j  5«cfa/i  past,  J yo  daulu.  formerly,  kaldk,  cftl 50 
bantar  lagi  presently,  cJ'y^jtiga,  y>-  jua  still,  baliim  not  yet, 
kamedian  afterwards,  cju^  sedang,  ^_L»  selang  whilst,  J\^  seraya  at 
once,  then,  ejj  pernah , <uS  penah  ever,  ?/z<2X^z  ere,  kadang , 

Jl£ch  bdrang-kdli  sometimes,  cJ'lj  pdgi  to-morrow,  JIQ  apa-kala, 
J-Jl  apa-bila,  J-J  pabila , uUL  bila-mdna  when,  at  what  time,  Jl&tf 
tatkdla , (JjLi-Cs  se-katika  then,  at  the  time  when,  kala-kian  so 

often  as. 


O/5  Place. 

57«/  here,  5?/«,  UL  5«««  there,  uU  mana  where,  aX^jduh 
far  off,  dekat , yujs  ampir  nigh,  *,1  «r«/i  about,  ?««;v, 

ka-mari  hither,  lain  past,  LsiL  se-panjang  along,  atas  above, 
*»b  bawah  below,  ! luar  out,  ddlam  in,  <0^  sa-blah  on  one  side, 
sabrang  over,  beyond.  The  six  latter  are  employed  as  directives 
or  prepositions  also. 

Miscellaneous. 

JL  bagmi,  demekian  thus,  in  this  manner,  bagitu  so, 

in  that  manner,  uUL  bagi-mana  how,  in  what  manner,  L or  sdja , 
CSjf-  juga , y=-  jua  only,  sdngat  very,  Jij;  ter-ldlu  extremely, 

t^v«l  amat  too,  mdkin  the  more,  angar  rather,  W iyd  yes,  ja-J 
tidak  no,  bukan  it  is  not,  -jdrigan  do  not,  (_sUr-i  nischdya  cer- 
tainly, ter-utama  especially,  yu  bahwa  whereas. 
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A more  useful  distinction  of  adverbs  arises  from  the  manner  of  their 
formation,  and  they  may  accordingly  be  considered,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  origin  cannot  now  be  traced,  under  the  following  classes, 
viz. 

Words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech  adverbially  employed  with- 
out any  change  in  their  form  ; as  jjb  balk  well  (properly,  good),  jjb 
bdniak  very  (properly,  many),  <U  lebih  more,  J bharu  newly,  J-Jl  apa - 
bila  Jl&l  apa-kdla  when  (properly,  wrhat  time). 

Words  rendered  adverbial  by  duplication;  as  Ti yj  tiba-tiba  acci- 
dentally (from  ( gj  tiba  to  arrive),  churi~churi  by  stealth  (from 

lSj#.  churl  to  steal),  ganti-ganti  by  turns,  interchangeably  (from 

ganti  to  change),  rj^c  mula-mula  at  first  (from  mula  the 
beginning),  r ^ diia-dua  by  twos,  two  and  two,  mdsing-masing 

separately,  individually  (from  asivg  separate),  garang-gdrang 

loudly,  vociferously  (from  garang  loud).  In  this  way  the  adverb 
is  more  commonly  formed  from  verbs  than  from  adjectives,  because  the 
duplication  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  an  excess  of 
the  quality  or  sort  of  superlative  degree,  as  f besdr-besar  very  great. 

Adverbs  produced  by  the  application  of  particles  to  w ords  belonging 
to  other  parts  of  speech,  and  especially  to  adjectives.  The  particles 
thus  used  are  ^ se  and  j ber  prefixed  and  -an  annexed.  By  the 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  most  regular  adverbial  sign,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  by  adding  the  syllable  ly  to  English  adjectives,  as  se - 

benar  truly,  from  benar  true,  se-betul  rightly,  waiL»  se-ganap 
completely,  se-lain  differently,  se-bdniak  as  many  as,  se- 

Idma  as  long  as,  se-bdrang  whatsoever.  It  is  also  applied  to  nouns 

and  verbs,  as  se-katika  whilst,  from  katika  point  of  time, 

A a JiUiA-j 
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se-peninggal  since,  subsequently  to,  from  jLi;  ting  gal  to  leave, 
faLwj  se-bulih-bfdih  by  all  possible  means,  from  Ay  bulih  can, 
st-kbrang-kbrang  at  the  least,  from  £ korang  to  want,  se-rasa  as 
if,  like  as,  from  rasa  feeling,  tact,  S. L se-laku  thus,  so,  from  Si  laku 
manner,  conduct ; if  the  two  latter  examples  should  not  rather  be  sa-rasa 
and  sa-laku , and  the  particle  be  supposed  a contraction  of  sama 
together,  alike,  or  of  ojL  satu  one,  as  is  more  evident  in  the  word  ^ 
sa-rvpa  alike,  or,  having  one  and  the  same  appearance. 

Adverbs  made  by  prefixing  this  particle  ^ se  are  not  uncommonly 
put  into  the  possessive  form  by  annexing  the  personal  pronoun  ^ nia 

(see  p.  49),  as  se-patut-nia  properly,  se-sungguh-?iia 

truly,  and  by  the  pliability  of  this  language  become  a sort  of  adverbial 
nouns,  as  dangan  se-patut-nia  according  to  propriety, 

dangan  se-sungguh-nia  with  truth,  or,  in  good  earnest.  Future 
instances  will  occur  of  this  conversion  of  one  part  of  speech  into  an- 
other. 

j ber,  which  is  in  common  the  sign  of  the  intransitive  verb,  is  also 
employed  adverbially,  as  bcr-mula  (but  more  usually  se-ber- 

mula ) at  first,  ber-turut-turut  consecutively,  ber-ganti- 

ganti  interchangeably. 

* - an , which  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns  (see 
p.  33)  is  also  sometimes  annexed  to  various  words  in  forming  adverbs, 
as  iambah-an  moreover,  from  tambah  to  add;  mudah- 

mudah- an  possibly,  perhaps,  from  mudah  easy,  ber-pantas- 

pantas-an  expertly,  adroitly,  from  pantas  quick,  expert;  — <Lj 

bcr-sama-sama-an  together,  in  company,  from  sama  together,  alike. 
But  this  last  derivative  word  assumes  also  (without  the  duplication)  the 

character 
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character  of  a noun,  as  Jsj\  o\  CS>-  jeka  add  ber-sama-an 

antdra  ka-dua-nia  if  there  be  an  equality  between  them,  uh 

c^<L:  ber-sama-an  bhdya  dan  salamat  an  equality  of  danger  and  safety. 

Many  adverbs  are  subject  to  degrees  of  comparison  like  adjectives,  as 
lebi/i  jduh  farther  off,  J\^  jjjj  uJ[>  o de 

daulu-kan  siiddra  bdpa  perampuan  deri-pada  suddra  ibu  the  brother  of 
the  wife’s  father  (may  see  her)  preferably  to  the  brother  of  her  mother. 

Prepositions  or  Directives. 

Prepositions,  so  called  from  their  usually  preceding  the  words  to 
which  they  are  related  in  the  sentence,  may  in  respect  of  their  employ- 
ment (which  is  that  of  pointing  out  the  direction  of  movement  to  or  from 
an  object,  or  the  coincidence  of  position  with  it),  be  termed  directives. 

Not  admitting  of  discretional  formation  from  other  parts  of  speech,  like 
the  adverb,  their  number  is  more  definite,  and  they  may  without  incon- 
venience be  detailed,  though  not  precisely,  as  some  of  them  partake  so 
much  of  an  adverbial  signification  as  to  render  their  class  doubtful. 

It  may  be  proper  in  the  first  place  to  particularise  certain  prepositions 
of  very  general  use,  which  are  commonly  employed  in  composition  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  prepositions,  with  adverbs,  or  particles.  These 
are, 

j de  at,  in,  on ; as  j de  kaki  gunong  at  the  foot  of  the 

mountains ; j de  bdlik  bukit  at  the  back  of  the  hills ; j 

depantei  Unit  at  or  on  the  sea-beach. 

When  connected  with  other  prepositions  it  modifies  their  signification 
and  serves  to  form  new  prepositions,  which  are  likewise  formed  by  its 
junction  with  adverbs  and  some  other  words,  as  j de-bawah  beneath, 
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de-alas  above,  upon,  de-addp-an  before,  in  front  of,  %Si>  j 

de-blakang  behind,  0 de-dalam  within,  , J j dc-luar  without,  outside 
de-sabrang  on  the  other  side  of  (a  river).  But  when  joined 
with  adverbs,  the  sense  of  the  compound  word  is  often  adverbial,  as 
dc-mdna  where,  de-sini  here,  0 dc-sana  and  de-situ  there. 

cJ  ka  to,  unto,  coalesces  with  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as 
ka-pasar  to  the  bazar,  ka-timor  to  the  east,  ka-tdman  to 
the  garden.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  foresoinw  it  is  connected  with 

O O O 

s- 

other  prepositions  and  with  adverbs,  and  follows  similar  rules,  as 
ka-alas  up  to,  to  the  top  of,  ka-bdwah  to  the  bottom  of  (implying 

s-  _ 

the  motion  or  direction  upwards  and  downwards),  ^bLi  ka-adap-an  to 
the  front,  into  the  presence  of.  So  also  when  connected  with  adverbs, 
the  sense  commonly  becomes  adverbial,  as  ka-mdna  whither, 
ka-sdna  thither,  See. 

jj  deri  from,  does  not  coalesce  with  the  words  to  which  it  has  im- 
mediate relation,  as  jj  deri  laut  from  the  sea,  Jcsjj  deri  ulu  from 
the  interior  country,  unless  when  united  with  adverbs  of  place,  in  order 
to  form  new  modals  and  directives,  as  deri-dtas  Irom  above  or 

upon,  deri-bdwah  from  beneath,  deri-luar  from  without,  jO 

UL>  deri  mam  from  whence,  uLjj  dcri-sana  from  thence;  which  in 
pronunciation  seem  to  be  compound  words,  though  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  , r being  in  itself  an  unconnected  letter,  we  cannot  readily  ascer- 
tain whether  a syllable  ending  therewith  does  or  does  not  coalesce  in 
■writing  with  that  which  follows.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
preposition  j de}  which  is  also  an  unconnected  letter,  but  as  a syllable 
it  may  be  inferred  to  coalesce  from  the  compound  word  being  sometimes 
(though  not  correctly)  written  di-atas  as  well  as  de-dtas. 
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The  two  foregoing  prepositions  cJ  ka  to,  and  jj  deri  from,  when 
placed  before  nouns  or  verbs,  are  commonly  associated  with  another 
peculiar  preposition,  aj  pada , which  appears  however  to  be  expletive  and 
not  to  alter  the  signification,  as  <u jj  ka-pada  rumah  to  the  house, 

J\  a&  ka-pada  tepi  dyer  to  the  water’s  edge,  a$,a  deri-pada 

Idngit  from  the  sky,  a?jJ  deri-pada  sebab  itu  from  that  cause, 

jjjj  deri-pada  meng-abis-kan  artd-nia  from  having  con- 
sumed his  property.  It  is  more  particularly  employed  in  forming  the 
comparative  degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  j £&  aLil  ini- 
lah  tinggi  deri-pada  lain  this  is  higher  than  the  other; 

daulu  deri-pada  zemdn  itu  earlier  than  than  period ; aj^j  caL 

cJajs  bdik  mdti  deri-pada  idup  s'orang  diri  better  to  die  than 

live  a solitary  life.  When  used  as  a separate  preposition  it  signifies  to, 
at,  for  (but  never  from),  as  aj  pada  masa  itu  at  that  time; 

aj  (jA  Idik  pada  jabdt-an-nia  suitable  to  his  employment  ; aj 

kwdsa  pada  meng-dlah-kan  negri  able  to  conquer,  or,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country;  ^U-  ^la»  JjL>  aj  balanja  pada  segala 
art  haji  money  for  the  expence  of  every  day’s  pilgrimage.  It  is  also 
frequently  introduced  between  the  verb  and  the  noun  in  its  objective 
and  even  in  its  subjective  sense,  where  in  our  language  a preposition 
would  not  be  thought  necessary,  as  (jj'jJi  jjy  tolong  pada-hu  assist  me  ; 

aj  ampuni-lah  pada  marik'itu  pardon  those  people ; 
alii  aj  memiiji  pada  allah  to  praise  God. 

^ sa,  which  appears  to  be  a contraction  either  of  sdma  together, 
alike,  or  of  caL  sdtu  one,  is  employed  only  in  composition  and  then 
conveys  a signification  of  union  or  unity,  as  sa-ndma  namesake, 
sa-kawan  in  company,  conjointly,  jAiX-  sa-ka-andak  of  one  mind, 
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JlCi  sa-kdli  at  once,  i_J. ^ sa-rupa  having  similar  appearance.  The 
words  thus  compounded  become  adverbs,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  this  contraction  from  the  adverbial  particle  ^ se, 
before  noticed. 

aljl  ulih  by,  per  -(Lat.)  is  peculiarly  used  in  changing  the  form  of  the 
verb  from  active  to  passive,  as  ^1  ejy  buat  ulih-mu  be  it  done  by  thee, 
for,  do  thou ; e-ol  ^ j dc  ambel  ulih  raja  itu  there  was  taken 

by  the  king,  for,  the  king  took. 

\ 

The  other  most  common  prepositions  are  as  follows,  viz.  akan  to, 
for,  CSj  bagi  to,  unto,  jjta  ddlam  in,  atas  on,  xj  arah  towards,  nigh 
to,  Ji  lulu,  lampoh,  ^ lepas  past,  ^_LK  koliling  around,  trus, 
lintas  through,  i_j£a>  ingga , ddtang , sampei  unto,  as  far 

as,  jUz  ampir,  defeat  nigh  to,  sabrang  beyond,  dangan 
with,  jbJ\  antdra  between,  ^ demi  by,  ganti  instead  of,  lawan 
in  opposition  to,  bdlik  on  the  other  side  of,  behind,  jgi  kadar  about, 
circiter,  U-j  semd  or  ^ sema  to,  unto,  at.  An  ambiguity  attends  this 
last  preposition,  which  is  familiarly  used  in  Sumatra  before  the  objective 
case,  as  ^ jj  bdwa  semd  than  kdmu  carry  to  your  master ; but  it 

does  not  often  occur  in  writing,  and  when  it  does,  seems  to  be  identified 
with  j*L  senna  together  or  along  with,  as  in  ^IU.  <&>  oj  jL>-jekalau 
pada  sama  tangah  jdlan  if  at  or  about  the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  words  xji  baivah  under,  luar  out,  .....  sisi  beside,  by  the 
side,  aiw)  sa-blah  on  one  side,  and  some  others,  do  not  acquire  the  force 
of  prepositions  unless  when  in  connection  with  j de , cJ  ka , or  ,j  deri, 
as  xj)  j de-bawah  beneath,  o de-luar  without,  ^.b  j de-bldkang 

s- 

behind,  <d---  o de-sa-bldh  on  one  side  of,  ka-atas  to  the  top  of,  up 

to,  jj  jj  deri-liiar  from  out. 
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Conjunctives. 

Conjunctives  are  employed  to  denote  the  connexion  in  sense  between 
words  not  immediately  dependant  upon  each  other  in  construction,  and 
between  different  clauses  or  members  of  the  same  sentence. 

Instead  of  the  customary  distinctions  of  copulatives,  disjunctives,  dis- 
cretives,  adversatives,  causals,  exceptives,  and  other  classes  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  individual  words  arranged  under  them,  but  which  do 
not  appear  to  answer  any  purpose  of  grammar,  they  may  be  summarily 
divided  into  direct  and  indirect  conjunctives,  according  to  their  respective 
properties. 

The  direct  conjunctives  are  dan  and,  and  y\  atau  or,  which  serve 
to  unite  two  or  more  words  standing  in  equal  relation,  or  parts  of  a 
sentence  grammatically  independant  of  each  other,  as  ^Jy 
viata-dri  dan  bulan  sun  and  moon  ; amas  atau  pĕruk  gold 

or  silver  ; ^JU  y\  £-_>  slang  atau  malam  day  or  night ; J\j  jA 

minta  baniak  dan  terima  sedlkit  saja  to  ask  for  much  and 
receive  a little  only.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  preposition  1 j 
dungan  with,  is  often  used  indifferently  for  dan , as  y\ 

anggor  dangan  ayer  wine  with  water,  for,  wine  and  water. 

All  other  conjunctives  may  be  considered  as  indirect,  connecting  words 
in  unequal  relation,  and  parts  of  sentences  between  which  a contingent 
dependance  is  inferred,  as  sedang  kalau  balk  sufficient  if 

good ; ^ ^ jjb  nanti  amba  buyer  utang 

kamu  kalau  chukup  xvang  amba  I shall  pay  your  debt  if  (or  provided 

Jr 

that)  my  money  be  sufficient ; ^ 

jdngan 
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jarigan  kdmu  bcr-angkat  meleinkan  dangan  kdwan  s'orang  do  not  set 
cut  on  your  journey  unless  with  a companion. 

The  indirect  conjunctives  may  be  enumerated  as  follows,  viz. 
jeka,  jlXf-  jekalau,  X kalau  and  X kalau  if,  ^UL  sopaya,  ago. r that, 

in  order  that,  for,  meleinkan  unless,  ^J'z3  tela  pi,  wellakin  but, 

howheit,  yet,  hdnia  but,  excepting,  but  only,  CSf^juga,  y>-  jiia  also, 
still,  only,  or  s“ja  only,  J J pula  also,  CJl  lagi  yet,  still,  J 
se-ber-mula  in  the  first  place,  ^ bahvca  whereas,  JJ  CJ'i  Idgi-pula, 
sahadan,  arkiyan , ^Lr  tambahan  moreover,  further,  idni  that 

is  to  say,  ka-tdu-i  to  wit,  kalakian  whenever,  so  often  as, 
sambil , 'j. Xselang  whilst,  serdya  then,  at  the  same  time,  withal,  X 
mad  whether,  ^ U Tttzzszz  what  though,  gardngan , for- 
sooth ? an  ? nonne  ? tdgal,  kdrna , because. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  two  direct  conjunctives, 
which  from  their  obvious  use  must  have  occurred  very  early  in  the 
progress  of  language,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  others  (as  well  as 
adverbs  and  prepositions)  were  originally  nouns  or  verbs,  or  phrases 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  utterance  have  been  contracted;  as 
already  noticed  in  treating  of  the  adverb.  Thus  the  word  me- 

leinkan unless,  is  properly  a verb  signifying  “ to  change,”  and  that  verb 
is  a derivative  from  Idiji , an  adjective  signifying  “ other,  different.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  together,  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage to  the  sense,  two  conjunctives,  each  of  the  same  meaning.  This 
happens  more  particularly  where  one  of  the  synonimous  words  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabic,  as  j>\  agar  sopaya  in  order  that, 
kdrna  sebdb  because,  J J sahadan  pula  moreover. 

lXTERJE  CTIOXS 
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Interjections  or  Exclamations. 

Interjections  are  sudden  expressions  of  feeling,  for  the  most  part 
unconnected  with  other  words  in  discourse.  Not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, they  are  found  in  the  same  relation  to  nouns  and  personals  as  in 
other  languages,  where  they  are  considered  as  signs  of  the  vocative  case, 
as  <*JJ1  b yd  illahi  O God  ! dSjy  b yd  tuan-ku  O my  Lord ! And  in 
some  instances,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  enumeration,  the  excla- 
mation itself  consists  of  more  than  one  word. 

b yd  or  id  O ! (invocation  and  intreaty) ; ayu  oh  ! (affection) ; &A 
adoh , adoh-i  oh!  alas!  (pain,  grief);  hei  oh!  alas!  (grief, 

as  ^ hei  pada-ku  woe  is  me  !)  ; *.  weh  alas ! ^ hei  or  ^b & hai,  ^»1 

aim  or  ahau  ho ! (calling) ; & niah,  \^sf\  inchit  away ! out ! 4*-  chili 
or  cheh  fye  ! sA  zvai,  kdir am  or  karam  woe  to  thee ! (threaten- 

ing) ; wallahi  by  God ! (This  and  most  other  imprecations  are 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs).  balk,  sab  as  well ! good ! ,1  i 

palias,  jangan-kan  far  be  it ! forbid  it ! i_)L  sdyang , kasian 

’tis  pity ! alas ! allSl  apd-lah , kird-nia , ^\J  4IISI  apd-lah  kird-nia, 
gar dmg-an  prithee  ! nay!  (solicitation). 

Particles. 

Although  the  application  of  most  of  the  inseparable  particles  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  derivative  words,  has  been  already  shewn 
when  treating  of  those  words  to  which  they  respectively  attach,  yet  as 
some  of  them  still  remain  unexplained,  and  their  importance  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  gives  them  a claim  to  be  considered  as  a part 
of  speech,  they  shall  be  here  collected  in  one  point  of  view,  with  the 
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distinction  only  of  particles  prefixed  and  particles  annexed.  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  instances  of 
those  already  explained,  to  refer  to  the  places  where  the  examples  will 
be  found. 


Particles  Prefixed. 

ber  is  employed  as  the  sign  of  the  intransitive  verb  (p.  56),  and  also 
in  the  formation  of  adjectives  from  nouns  (p.  38),  and  of  adverbs  (p. 

9°)- 

^ men , meng , p me  (being  modifications  of  the  same  particle)  are 

employed  as  the  signs  of  the  transitive  verb  (p.  52). 

J pen , 'jj  peng , J»  pem , i_J  pe  (being  modifications  in  like  manner 
' 

of  the  same  particle)  are  employed  in  forming  derivative  nouns,  which 
commonly  express  the  agent  or  instrument  (p.  34). 
y per,  pel  are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  derivative  nouns,  which 
signify  for  the  most  part  the  action  or  the  place,  and  partake  of  the 
intransitive  and  passive,  as  the  former  particles  do  of  the  transitive  quality 
of  verbs  (p.  34). 

j ter  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  participle  in  verbs  (p.  61),  and  of  the 
superlative  degree  in  adjectives  (p.  38). 

j de  expresses  the  indefinite  time  in  verbs  (p.  69),  and  is  also  a 
preposition  (p.  91). 

Cj  ka  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbal  and  other  derivative 
nouns,  which  take  at  the  same  time  the  annexed  particle  * an  (p.  33). 

When  prefixed  to  numerals  it  expresses  the  ordinal  (p.  41)  ; and  it  is 
also  an  inseparable  preposition  (p.  92). 

al  lah,  as  a prefix  seems  to  be  only  a contraction  of  the  adverb  <di' 

telah 
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lelah  past  or  done,  and  Is  applied  to  express  the  past  time  in  verbs  and 
participles,  as  lah-dbis  expended,  ^01  aJ  lah  gugur  anak-nia 

she  has  miscarried.  The  form  is  however  colloquial,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  correct  writing. 

U*  se  is  employed  to  give  an  adverbial  sense  to  words,  whether  pri- 
mitive or  derivative,  in  any  other  part  of  speech,  as  se-benar-nia 

truly,  from jj  benar  true;  se-harus-nia  properly,  from  ^la>  harm 

proper ; se-mdna-mdna  any  where,  wherever,  from  mdna 

where;  J sc-ber-mula  in  the  first  place,  from  J ycj  ber-mula  to 
commence.  There  is  also  a particle  written  ^ sa  and  L sd,  which  is  a 
contraction  from  cAj  sdtu  one,  and  of  sama  alike,  as  sa-ldpis 

single,  from  lapis  fold ; JlC  sa-kdli  at  once,  from  J\£  kdla  time ; 
iJTL  sa-dti  with  one  accord,  from  eAs  ati  the  heart. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  these  prefixed  particles  the  supplementary 

* 

vowel  fat-hah  is  pronounced  as  a short  e and  not  as  an  a , excepting 
in  the  instances  of  ka  and  4 lah,  and  in  a few  words  implying  titles 
of  office,  where  is  pronounced  pang , as  pang-ulu  a superin- 

tendant,  and  not  as  in  peng-ibur  a comforter. 

Particles  Annexed. 

f,  kan  is  a sign  of  the  verb  transitive,  and  is  usually  annexed  where 
the  particle  ^ men  or  meng  is  or  might  be  prefixed  (p.  52). 

^ i is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  same  transitive 
power  as  the  preceding  particle  (p.  52). 

^ an  belongs  to  the  formation  of  verbal  and  other  derivative  nouns,  to 
which  the  particle  cS  ka  or  f per  is  commonly  prefixed  (p.  33). 

4 lah,  if  it  be  not  merely  expletive,  may  be  considered  as  giving  deter- 
mination 
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ruination  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  be  called  an  intensitive 
particle,  as  ajy 1 ini-lah  this  (which  I point  to),  mari-lah  come ! 
«&£ ib  baik-lah  ’tis  well ! sudah-lah  cease  ! there  is  enough. 

<6  kah  is  an  interrogative  particle  that  may  be  annexed  to  words  in  any 
part  of  speech  that  become  the  subject  of  a question,  as  rajd-kah 
is  it  the  king?  dLpy  putih-kah  is  it  white?  itu-kah  is  it  that?  y] 
atau  Idln-kah  or  another?  cJ\  j jjcjs  ant  ah  andak  de 

bunoh-nia-kah  aku  I know  not  whether  it  be  his  intention  to  kill  me. 

tah  is  likewise  an  interrogative,  and  seems  not  to  differ  in  its  appli- 
cation from  the  preceding  particle,  as  mengapd-tah  wherefore  ? 

ka-mana-tah  whither  ? 

^ nia , cJ  ku,  ^ mu,  £ kau , although  already  described  as  contracted 
personal  pronouns,  yet  being  annexed  in  the  manner  of  other  inseparable 
particles,  and  producing  in  common  with  them  a prosodial  effect  to  be 
hereafter  described,  are  included  in  this  enumeration. 

^ J pun  is  annexed  indifferently  to  words  in  all  the  parts  of  speech, 
seeming  to  be  generally  expletive  and  to  serve  only  for  giving  roundness 
to  the  phrase,  as  kdml-pun  suka  we  are  pleased;  ^y  '£_«» 

jaJ  ujj  jJU  joy  slang  pun  tidak  mdlam  pun  tidak  it  was  not  day, 
neither  was  it  night ; olj  ^yu^  <— maka  sudtu-pun  tidda  but  there 
was  not  one;  i\j  u J iya  pun  lung  tdiu  he  it  is  who  knoweth. 
Adverbs  are  formed  in  a few  instances  by  the  addition  of  this  particle,  as 
jcA  itu-pun  thereupon ; Idgi-piin  moreover.  It  does  not  appear 

to  affect  the  prosodial  quantity,  and  therefore,  although  frequently  con- 
nected in  writing  with  the  preceding  word,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
should  in  strictness  be  considered  as  an  annexed  particle. 

nda  is  an  addition  to  words  expressive  of  relationship,  in  the 

courtly 
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courtly  style,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  appellations, 
and  is,  in  a grammatical  view  redundant,  as  ayanda  for  ,u\  ayah 
father ; a?iakanda,  and  sometimes  anakda,  for  anak  child  ; 

kakanda  for  kaka  elder  brother  ; jJot  adenda  for  ad~ik 

younger  brother  or  sister,  or,  figuratively,  lover  and  mistress,  as  in  the 
Canticles,  “ my  sister,  my  beloved!” 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  consonants  of  primitive  words 
upon  prefixing  particles,  and  which  seem  chiefly  designed  to  prevent  a 
harsh  concurrence  of  sounds,  have  already  been  explained  in  treating  of 
the  verb  and  verbal  noun,  but  those  which,  upon  annexing  particles, 
affect  the  place  and  length  of  the  vowels,  are  more  properly  the  subject 
of  prosody  and  will  be  found  under  that  head.  Their  regular  adjustment 
serves,  more  than  any  other  criterion,  to  distinguish  the  degree  of  correct- 
ness in  writing  the  language. 

Of  Syntax. 

Having  treated  of  words  individually  and  the  classes  to  which  they 
are  referable,  we  come  now  to  speak  of  their  construction  in  sentences, 
or  that  part  of  grammar  called  Syntax,  and  by  the  Arabians  and  Malays 
ysr  nahu  or  ysc  ilmu  nahui. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  construction  is  simplicity,  the 
words  assuming  in  general  that  order  which  we  may  conceive  to  belong 
to  the  natural  course  of  ideas.  The  rules  of  syntax  must  therefore  be 
few,  and  where  there  are  no  inflexions,  no  changes  of  termination  to 
denote  case,  gender,  or  number,  there  cannot  be  concords,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  grammarians.  The  connexion  of  the  words  with  each  other 
is  ascertained  partly  from  their  own  nature,  and  partly  from  their  relative 
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position,  which  answers  the  ends  of  regimen ; and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  arbitrary  dislocations  to  exercise  skill  in  collecting  the  scattered 
members  of  a sentence. 

The  necessity  also  for  going  into  much  detail  in  this  place  is  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  most  of  those  rules  having  been  already  noticed 
in  treating  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  have  reference. 
For  the  purpose,  however,  of  bringing  them  into  one  point  ofview,  they 
shall  be  here  repeated  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

The  nominative  case,  or  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  agent,  in  ge- 
neral construction  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  noun  or  other  word  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  action  or  the  object  to  or  from  which  it  is  directed, 
generally  follows  the  verb,  as  0/  kuda  mdkan  rumput  a horse 

eats  grass,  JU.  diya  tail  jdlan  he  knows  the  road,  ^ 

raja  ber-aiigkat  ka-negri  the  king  proceeds  to  the  city,  ^y 
iijan  turun  deri  laiigit  rain  descends  from  the  sky. 

But  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  verb  is  preceded  by  the 
indefinite  particle  0 de,  the  word  denoting  the  agent  is  made  to  follow, 
and  the  subject  to  precede  the  particle  and  verb,  as  , 0 

kabini  amba  de  riisak  gdjah  my  plantation  the  elephants  have  ruined, 
dosa-nia  de  siksa  allah  God  punished  his  crimes. 

In  the  interrogative  form  of  the  indicative  the  agent  may  either  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  verb,  as  i_>'b  deri-mdna  ddtang  kamu  from 
whence  come  you  ? cJj  ^y  ka-mdna  tiian  pergi  whither  are  you 
going?  In  the  subjunctive  or  conditional,  as  in  the  indicative  or  assertive 
mood,  the  agent  usually  precedes,  as  jJ'ta  jU  ^y  jeka  tiian  man 
ddtang  if  you  chuse  to  come ; yet  by  an  allowable  inversion  it  sometimes 
follows,  as  y ylLi  sopaya  ber-cherrei  musuh  that  the  enemy  may 
disperse.  In 
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In  the  imperative  the  agent  almost  ever  follows  the  verb,  as  aLcb 

s- 

bangun-lah  angkau  awake  thou,  ci'K  darigar  kam’orang 

kald-ku  ini  hear  ye  these  my  words ! It  is  likewise  not  uncommon  in 
grave  discourse  to  separate  the  personal  pronoun  from  its  immediate 
connexion  with  the  verb,  by  introducing  the  preposition  iilih  by,  per, 
as  kata  ulih-mu  be  it  said  by  thee,  for,  “ say  thou.”  The  agent 

is  found  however  in  some  instances  to  precede  the  imperative,  especially 
where  the  command  is  circumstantial,  as  cuL 
dan  kau-pandang  akan  diya  dangan  mata  ati-mu  and  do  thou  look 
stedfastly  to  Him  with  the  eyes  of  thy  heart.  The  imperative  may  also 
be  employed  without  any  pronoun  or  other  agent  being  expressed,  as 
pulang  se-bantar  ini  return  this  instant ; jjjj  duduk 
rncikan  sit  down,  eat. 

In  the  passive,  which  is  properly  a participial  form  of  the  verb  (as  in 
English),  the  noun  of  suffering  commonly  precedes  the  participle,  and 
seems  in  strictness  to  be  a nominative  case  to  the  verb  substantive  under- 
stood, as  amba  ter-ajar  iilih  guru-ku  I am  taught 

by  my  religious  instructor,  where j\  amba  ada  ter -ajar  would 
be  the  more  regular,  though  less  usual  mode  of  expression.  The  noun 
of  action  in  this  form  is  separated  from  any  immediate  connexion  with 
the  verb,  by  the  intervention  of  the  prepositions  &j\  iilih  or  j deri-pada 
by  or  from,  as  in  Latin  “ per  magistrum  meum,”  or  “ a magistro  meo.” 
But  the  noun  of  suffering  may  also  be  made  to  follow  the  participle,  and 
the  noun  of  action,  with  its  prepositions,  to  go  before,  as  jJ\jj  cJ. Jj  aM 
v*js>  iilih  guru-ku  ter-ajar  amba. 

The  noun,  in  simple  construction,  precedes  and  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  its  qualitive,  as  J-j  orang  babal  an  ignorant  person, 
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padang  luwas  an  extensive  plain ; but  they  may  also  be  separated 
by  the  definite  article  or  pronoun  long,  as  J^j  orang  lang 

babal  a person  who  is  ignorant,  £_>  cuii  kilat  lang  tangkas  sharp 

lightning,  or,  lightning  that  is  sharp  or  quick,  £_>  JU-  jalan  lang 
lebar  a wide  road;  by  which  the  existence  of  the  quality  is  more  strongly 
expressed  than  if  the  pronoun  were  omitted.  Under  some  circumstances 
the  qualitive  may  be  placed  before  the  noun,  particularly  when  it  is  the 
emphatic  word  of  the  sentence  or  subject  of  the  assertion,  as  Aj 
besar  mdlegei  raja  great  is  the  king’s  palace,  A balk  nama 

amba  good  is  my  reputation ; in  which  expressions  the  verb  substantive 
A ada  is  understood,  and  would,  without  the  inversion,  have  the  effect  of 
detaching  the  qualitive  from  its  noun.  But  if  the  sentence  be  analysed 
we  shall  find  that  it  easily  resolves  itself  into  the  general  rule,  for  with- 
out an  ellipsis  it  would  be  jAt  a\  ndma  amba  ada  nama  balk 

my  reputation  is  a good  reputation. 

The  qualitive  of  a noun  understood  may  in  like  manner  precede  the 
noun  expressed,  as  cubs  sakit  ati  sick  (at)  heart ; where  the  person 
to  whom  the  word  sakit  applies  is  the  noun  understood ; cute 
buta  mdta  sa-blah  blind  (of)  an  eye ; c-J.  lambat  ka-datang-an 

slow  (in)  coming ; ^ lima  budi  mean  (of)  intellect ; or  thus  with 

an  intervening  preposition ; takut  akan  mdnusiya  afraid  of 

mankind  (the  name  of  the  sensitive  plant  or  mimosa) ; 
vidbuk  daiigan  minum-an  drunk  with  liquor ; ciL-  suka 

deri-pada  ka-mendng-an  joyful  from  victory. 

Numerals  (which  it  has  been  thought  right  to  distinguish  from  adjec- 
tives or  qualitives)  usually  pi-ecede  the  noun,  as  anam  bulan  six 

months,  lJ\  cuXw  tujuh  pangkat  dpi  narka  the  seven  stages 

or 
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or  gradations  of  hell-fire.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  make  them  follow  the 
noun,  as  burong  ampat  four  birds,  4.A.  Icmba  sa-ratus 

an  hundred  oxen,  jj  <u .j  rumah  dua  two  houses ; but  in  this  situation 
the  terms  JJ\  i/cur,  xy  buah , or  others  equivalent,  are  understood  to  follow 
and  connect  themselves  with  the  numerals,  according  to  a peculiar  idiom 
already  described  in  treating  of  that  class  of  words.  In  imitation  of 
numerals,  with  which  they  are  so  nearly  allied,  adjectives  of  multitude 
generally  precede  the  noun,  as  JJLs  segala  piilin  kdyu  every 

timber-tree,  J&iSk  ^1  jA  bdniak  orang  ka-datdng-an  many  persons  are 
coming;  but  they  may  indifferently  be  made  to  follow.  The  ordinal 
numbers  should  always  follow  the  noun,  as  art  ka-tlga , or, 

still  better  with  the  article,  art  Jang  ka-tlga  the  third  day, 

jjo  tjjli  art  ka-dua  the  second  day ; for  if  otherwise  placed, 
ka-tlga  art  would  be  understood  to  signify  “ the  three  days,”  and 
ka-dua  art  “ both  days.” 

When  two  nouns  stand  together  without  an  intervening  verb,  the  for- 
mer is  generally  to  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  possession,  and  the 
latter  as  the  possessor,  which  in  Latin  would  appear  in  the  genitive  or 
possessive  case,  as  A,  joj  beuda  raja  the  treasures  of  the  king,  or,  the 
king’s  treasures,  ka-tinggl-an  langit  the  height  of  the  heavens, 

J[i>-  chaya  mata-ari  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  In  such  com- 
binations as  Lr^o\  chawan  amas  a vessel  of  gold,  cA  kota  batu 
a fortress  of  stone,  ^ 'iJy  tiikaiig  best  a worker  of  iron,  ikan 

laut  sea-fish,  ^ ^ raja  jin  a king  of  demons,  yj  beniia  china  the 
country  of  China,  _.U-  tanah  jdwa  the  land  of  Java,  although  posses- 
sion is  not  strictly  implied,  the  latter  words  would  equally  appear  as 
genitives  in  languages  admitting  of  the  distinction  of  cases.  Certain 
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nouns  may,  however,  stand  in  connexion  with  proper  names  and  titles, 
without  partaking  of  any  possessive  sense,  as  ^y  tuan  putri  the 
princess,  ^ nabi  muhammed  the  prophet  Mahomet, 
raja  ishander  the  king  Alexander ; and  synonimous  words  standing  for 

the  same  object  must  of  course  be  excepted  ; such  as  jbJj  < ^ Jiy&  titan 

rimba  belantdra , which  signify  a waste  tract  of  country  overrun  with 
woods;  y* is  tirei  kalambu  the  curtains  (of  a sleeping  apartment). 

A verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  immediately  following  a noun,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a possessive  noun,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  same 
rules,  as  jcJ  tanda  beralii  a token  of  loving,  <u ^ rumah  ber - 

mam  a house  to  play  in,  or,  a play  or  gaming  house. 

When  a pronoun  personal  directly  follows  the  noun,  whether  annexed 
or  otherwise,  simple  possession  is  implied,  being  the  ordinary  mode  of 
expressing  it,  as  ^£1)'  tangaii  amba  my  hand,  rumah  kdrnu , 

or  in  the  contracted  form,  *&ojj  rumah-mu  your  house,  arta-nia  his 
effects,  < bapa  kcniii  our  father. 

When  any  one  of  the  three  contracted  personal  pronouns,  cS  ku,  ^ 
mil , jAj  nia  is  annexed  to  a verb,  it  changes  its  verbal  quality  to  that  of 
a noun,  as  ^IOL:  e-JyLj  <&j y buat-lah  seperti  sangka-mu  mi  act  con- 
formably to  this  your  opinion  ; '-tjj  JLi  tiada  Idyik  rtipa  pakei- 
nia  the  style  of  his  dress  is  not  becoming ; igjyy  £_Ai  seperti 

bayang  juga  add-nia  like  a mere  shadow  is  his  existence  ; jl J 

i^J\  ^\j  ,J\j  Js  tiada  ka-tantu-an  pergt-nia  dan  ddtang-nia  orang 
tta  there  is  no  certainty  respecting  the  goings  and  comings  of  that  man. 

The  natural  order  of  words  being  so  little  deranged  in  this  language, 
the  occasion  for  any  signs  of  agreement  between  the  relative  and  its 
antecedent  is  scarcely  perceived,  and  their  concord,  like  those  already 

described. 
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described,  is  known  only  by  position.  The  pronoun  Jang,  when 
employed  as  a relative,  may  be  said  generally  to  refer  to  the  last  preced- 
ing noun,  as  Js  jj)  AgS  £_>  u UjJo  y\  Azy  y\  Ao  orang  kdya  atau 
ber-ilmu  atau  buddmdn  Jang  tiada  layik  per-budt-an-nia  men  rich,  or 
learned,  or  wise,  whose  actions  do  not  correspond.  Here  its  antecedent 
is  ojj!  orang  men,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intervening  quali- 
ties ; but  most  usually  it  is  itself  the  next  following  Avord  ; as 
cAo  sx*  cJ'i  mendlong  perampuan  Jang  ampunia  laki  sudah 

mdti  to  assist  a woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  naturally  precede  the  word  which  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  ^ i_Ji  apa  nama-mu  what  is  thy 
name  ? the  verb  substantive  A ada  is,  being  understood  ; siapa 

mi  who  is  this  ? uJL-  siapa  mau  pergi  who  chuses  to  go  ? But 

the  interrogative  may  be  preceded  by  words  connected  with  it  in  signifi- 
cation ; as  negri  sidpa  Jtu  whose  city  is  that  ? 

gampar  apa  Jang  ku-dangar  what  clamour  is  it  I hear  ? Or  with 
an  interrogative  particle  annexed,  as  aj’Ui  jSJ  pulau  apd-tah  Jtu  what 
island  is  that  ? Jjl  anak  sJapd-kah  Jni  whose  child  is  this  ? 

Adverbs  or  modals  as  applied  to  modify  the  action  of  verbs,  usually 
follow  them  in  construction,  as  f ^ g c A kata  pcr-ldhan  per-ldhdn 
speak  slowly;  ~~~  nanti  sabantar  wait  awhile ; f job  A ^1  lya 
tau  incm-bdcha  bdJk-bdJk  he  knows  how  to  read  well ; JbL, 
sudah  dbis  sakd.li  entir  ely  finished.  But  they  may  also  precede  the  verb 
and  its  nominative  case,  as  jJ'ta  ^J\  santJdsa  iya  ddtang  ka- 

viari  continually  he  comes  hither ; bhdru  sakdrang 

beta  sampei  it  is  but  just  now  that  I arrived. 

As  applied  to  adjectives  they  almost  always  precede  in  regular  con- 
struction, 
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struction,  as  ^b  Jijj  ter- lain  bdgus  extremely  handsome, 
sangat  petit  very  bitter,  JU&  ampir  mail  nearly  dead ; but  an  em- 
phasis is  sometimes  given  to  the  degree  of  quality,  by  letting  the  adverb 
follow  the  adjective,  as  l^L  besdr  ter-lalu  sangat  most  eminently 

great ; ^ ^ ham  piitih  man  cloth  white  indeed  ; u-vd  job  ^ 

lading  bdniak  amat  too  much  money. 

The  variety  of  adverbs  being  unlimited,  with  many  idiomatic  anoma- 
lies, there  is  much  latitude  in  the  modes  of  applying  them  to  these  as 
well  as  to  other  parts  of  speech,  the  knowledge  of  which  must  be  acquired 
by  practice  in  the  language ; such  for  instance  as  cJj  sama  rata  on 
a footing  of  equality,  sama  mdnusia  fellow-man, 

iang  mana  gardng-an  which,  I pray  thee  ? <_sUU  mengdpa  tidak 
why  not  ? cjy  c-y j serta  pergi  to  go  together.  The  term  mahd , 
eminent  or  eminently  (borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit)  is  never  used  as  a 
distinct  word,  but  only  in  composition,  as  mahd-besdr  eminently 

great,  LLl^  mahd-midid,  or,  more  commonly,  LL^,  mahamulia  most 
glorious.  Thus  also  it  is  more  usual,  though  less  correct,  to  write 
maharaja  than  maha-rdja. 

Prepositions  or  directives  are,  in  their  most  regular  and  ordinary  ap- 
plication, placed  after  the  verb  and  before  the  noun,  serving  to  denote 
the  course  of  the  action  as  it  respects  the  object,  either  to  it,  from  it,  by 
it,  or  in  any  other  imaginable  direction ; as  ber-jdlan  ka- 

pada  negri  to  walk  to  the  town;  de  suruh-nia  akan 

utus-an  itu  he  gave  orders  to  the  ambassadour;  a\  ada  padd-ku 

there  is  to  me,  or  I have ; ^ u-ol  Aj  A J\  ada  pada  raja  itu  sa- 

buah  negri  there  is  to  that  king,  or, to  that  king  belongs  a city; 
aJJl  ui;  mem-bri  hormat  bagi  allah  to  give  honour  unto  God ; jjS 
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o$,o  ^Jtio  ka-luar  dagang-an  deri-pada  gadcmg  to  take  out  goods 
from  the  warehouse;  ^<1  oj,o  men'rima  deri-pada  iangan  laki- 
nia  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  her  husband;  J^J  J^^o  de 
masuk-nia  ka-ddlam  astana  he  entered  into  the  palace ; 
dc  per-arak-nia  ber-koliling  negri  he  proceeded  in  triumph  round  the 
city  ; <sj  eoyj  0 de  ber-buat  ulih  wakil-nia  acted  by  his  represen- 
tative ; terbang  arah  ka-saldtan  to  fly  towards  the  south. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  employing  prepositions  in  their  plain  signifi- 
cations, directed  to  material  or  sensible  objects  ; but  in  the  progress  of 
language  they  seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  thence  and  applied  by 
analogy  to  verbs  and  other  subjects  of  the  understanding,  to  which  an 
ideal  locality  is  thereby  attributed;  as  Jtj  J1  jous  <J\  iya  andak  akan 
ber-ldycr  he  intends  to  sail;  ^x^o  Jl  o de  turun-nia  akan  mandi 
they  went  down  to  bathe;  JU^  J!  ber-chdkap  akan  per-karjd- 

an  to  shew  an  alacrity  for  work  ; aUI  cJj*  o$,o  lxS\j  tdkut  deri-pada 
morka  allah  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God ; ^IL>  jo,o  ber-henti  deri- 
pada  ber-pdrang  to  desist  from  fighting;  ter-changang 

deri-pada  me-liat  astonished  at  seeing;  oLi'  Jo  dt  Jcj\  antara  ada  dan 
tidda  between  existing  and  not  existing  ; Jjj  kJ-JL ampir  meng-ilang 
niawd-nia  near  to  losing  his  life. 

The  two  direct  conjunctives,  Jo  dan  and,  and  y>\  atau  or,  must,  as 
their  use  requires,  stand  between  the  words  or  parts  of  the  sentence 
which  they  are  intended  to  connect  or  to  separate,  as  Jo  py  bumi 
dan  Idingit  earth  and  sky ; JISLX^j  Jo  px*  Jo  JL  makan  dan  minum 
dan  ber-suka-sukd-an  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  make  merry ; y\  jX Jg 
cJ'lz-g  ber-tidor  atau  ber-jdga  to  sleep  or  to  watch;  jxJy  y\  t~>y> 

meng-dlah-kan  mitsuh  atau  ber-tunduk  ter-alah  to  conquer  the 

F f enemy. 
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enemy,  or  to  stoop  to  him,  conquered.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that 
the  conjunctive  Aj  being  always  pronounced  short,  although  written 
with  a long  vowel,  is  throughout  this  Grammar  and  Dictionary  written 
dan  instead  of  dan. 

Of  the  indirect  conjunctives  those  which  affect  the  verb  in  its  condi- 
tional mood  always  precede  it,  as  sopaya  kdmi  me-rasa 

that  we  may  feel ; meleinkan  de  lafi-nia  unless  he  run 

away;  ^.L  jL  jl L=~jekalau  tuan  man  ber-mdm  sdja  if  you  mean 

only  to  jest.  Many  are  employed  chiefly  to  mark  the  commencement  of 
a paragraph,  and  are  often  written  in  ink  of  a different  colour,  as 
se-ber-mula  in  the  first  place,  ^ Jol  ada-pun,  bahwa  whereas, 
Idgi-pun , J y tambdh-an  pula , sahaddn  moreover,  csy£  ka - 

taii-i  be  it  known,  kamadian  deri-pada  itu  furthermore, 

subsequently  to  that ; and  when  a different  part  of  the  subject  is  taken 
up,  iy  uib  maka  ter-sebut-lah  per-katd-an  now  it  is  related  in 

the  story.  Others  mark  the  beginning  of  sentences,  of  which  CS-*  maka 
is  by  much  the  most  frequent,  occurring,  indeed,  either  as  an  adverb  or 
a conjunctive,  in  almost  every  line,  yet  scarcely  admitting  of  a transla- 
tion. In  the  body  of  the  sentence  it  may  often  be  rendered  by  our 

* 

words  “ ere,  before  that,”  as  'jjh  dJio  kJy  s'orang 

balum  ada  pulang  maka  lam  orang  ddtang  one  person  is  scarcely  gone 
ere  another  arrives  ; at  the  beginning,  by  “ now,  but,  and,”  or  any  other 
expletive  ; the  employment  of  many  of  these  redundant  words  serving 
merely  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences 
from  each  other,  in  a language  to  which  our  system  of  pointing  is  un- 
known. Other  conjunctives,  as  cSy-juga  or  jua  only,  CJy-  juga 
add-nia  thus  alone  it  is,  affect  principally  the  close  of  periods,  and  like 

the 
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the  former  are  for  the  most  part  expletive.  For  the  mode  of  applying 
them  properly  or  consistently  with  the  received  idioms,  a moderate  degree 
of  practice  will  avail  more  to  the  learner  than  many  rules. 

Interjections  or  impassioned  exclamations  are  not,  in  any  language, 
considered  as  the  subject  of  grammatical  rules.  In  composition,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  alwTays  represent  the  language  of  nature,  they  are 
thrown  in  (as  the  name  imports)  with  such  discretion  as  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring,  if  they  do  not  improve  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
The  most  common  among  them  precede  nouns  or  personal  pronouns,  in 
what  would  be  termed  the  vocative  case  if  these  admitted  of  declension, 
and  they  frequently  stand  unconnected  with  any  verb  or  other  words,  as 
ciA sj  hei  bapd-ku  O my  father ! *j  uieJi  ontong-ku  alas,  my  fate  ! 

**  s. 

\ niah  kam’drang  sakuli-an  away,  all  of  you  ! Some  follow 

the  interrogative  pronouns,  as  uJ\  apa  gardng-an  ka-andak - 

mu  what,  prithee,  is  thy  wish  ? Many  of  them  are  imprecations  of  bless- 
ing or  cursing,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian  style,  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  Deity. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  chiefly  to  what  grammarians  consider 
as  the  first  part  of  syntax,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  agreement  of 
words,  as  the  second  does  to  their  government.  This  latter  term  implies 
an  influence  possessed  by  the  one  word  capable  of  obliging  another  to 
conform  to  it  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  person,  gender,  and  number; 
which  conformity,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  usually  expressed  by  the  ter- 
minating syllable:  but  in  a language  where  no  influence  of  this  kind 
prevails,  nor  any  change  takes  place  in  the  verb  or  the  adjective  in 
consequence  of  their  connexion  in  sense  with  an  antecedent  nominative 
case  or  noun  substantive,  it  cannot  be  said,  with  any  practical  or  useful 

meaning, 
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meaning,  that  the  one  word  governs  or  is  governed  by  the  other.  The 
second  part  of  syntax  therefore  is  not  applicable  to  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  Malayan  language. 

Of  Dialects. 

The  general  uniformity  of  the  Malayan  written  language  has  been 
elsewhere  noticed,  but  the  oral  tongue,  both  in  respect  to  pronunciation 
and  the  use  of  peculiar  personal  pronouns  and  other  words,  differs  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  East-insular  region.  What  relates 
therefore  to  dialect  applies  more  especially  to  the  latter,  although  the 
former  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  variation  in  the  orthography. 

The  most  striking;  distinction  of  dialect  is  that  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  short  vowel  (usually  denoted  by  fat-hdh)  which  terminates  a great 
proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  words,  is  pronounced  in  different  dis- 
tricts. At  Malacca , Kedah , Tranggdnu,  and  generally  on  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula,  it  has  the  sound  of  a , as  in  the  words  amba , cj>ji 

hot  a.  rata,  kapala,  cSy^juga,  whilst  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Menangkabau  in  Sumatra,  as  wrell  as  in  the  Malayan  establishments 
along  the  coasts  of  that  island,  and  even  in  the  interior  districts  of  the 
peninsula  which  acknowledge  a political  dependance  on  Menangkabau 
as  the  parent  state  (according  to  the  interesting  notice  by  Mr.  Raffles, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Malayu  nation  published  in  his  Asiatic  Researches) 
these  words  and  others  of  the  same  description  are  made  to  terminate 
with  o,  and  are  pronounced  ambo,  koto , rato,  kapdlo,  jugo.  But  how- 
ever the  question  of  originality  may  be  decided,  the  claim  of  superior 
authority,  arising  from  a more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  consequent  cultivation  and  refinement,  must  be  allowed  to  the 
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dialect  of  Malacca  ; and  with  regard  to  European  philology,  it  has  been 
in  a great  measure  fixed  by  many  valuable  publications  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  late  Dutch  East-India  Company,  whose  servants  had  oppor- 
tunities of  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the  language  at  those  places 
where  it  is  held  to  be  spoken  in  the  most  correct  idiom. 

Other  distinctions  of  dialect  may  be  perceived  in  the  follow  ing  varia- 
tions of  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

The  change  of  ^ s into  _ ch  and  ^ j , as  chuchi  for  sue  hi 
clean,  chipak  for  (jsL~>  sipak  to  kick  backwards  ; of  j into  ch, 

as  J$y=-  chupul  for  jiipul  to  befall,  kechap  lor  kejap  a 

twinkling,  karchut  for  karjut  an  aquatic  plant ; of  c_>  b into 

_j  w,  as  IjU-  chawang  for  ^jU-  chabang  a branch,  c jj^jawat  for 
jdbat  to  handle,  f $ lawa-lawa  for  r<__^  lab  a- lab  a a spider;  of  <__>  b 
into  ^ m,  as  muhi  for  buhi  froth  ; ^ marnbu  for  ^ bambu 
arundo  ; of  tu  / into  u n and  ^ vi,  as  nipis  and  crlr<  mfpis  for 

fj-AJ  tipis  thin ; of  uJ  p into  cj  t,  as  JSji*  tukul  for  pukul  to  strike ; 
of  final  into  i_J  p,  as  kilap  for  kilat  lightning, 

jawap  for  CL>j[=~jawat  to  receive  in  the  hands;  of  cJf  g into  cJ  k (or 
vice  versa),  as  kunchang  for  gunchang  to  agitate,  gelt  a 

for  ^ kctla  a couch,  gundi  for  kundi  a water-pot,  dX  baki 

for  bagi  unto ; the  introduction  of  ^ m or  w n at  the  end  of  the 
first  syllable,  as  gombala  for  Jll  gobala  a herdsman,  tarn- 

payan  for  {J^s  tapayan  a large  jar,  kuntum  for  kutum  a bud, 
jxJ  luntar  for  jij  lutar  to  fling,  uJx  lainpis  for  lapis  fold,  ^JU-s  sampi 
for  sapi  oxen,  kambiri  for  kabiri  castrated,  go- 

mintar  for gomitar  to  tremble,  muntah  for  mutah  to  vomit, 
jsiS  kunjur  for  ^ kujur  a lance,  mensiyii  for  ?nesiyii  gun- 
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powder,  junjong  for  jujong  to  support,  jjo~j  sunduk  for 

jOj-j  siiduk  a spoon.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  these  latter 
instances  the  word  is  more  generally  written  with  the  inserted  letter  than 
without  it. 

Amongst  the  words  whose  pronunciation  varies  whilst  their  ortho- 
graphy is  fixed,  we  may  enumerate  lantas  and  lint  as  through,  y. 
lambing  and  limbing  a spear,  lambong  and  limbong  the  flank, 
lambei  and  limbei  to  beckon,  kambang  and  kumbang  full  blown  as 
a flower,  kanchap  and  kunchap  an  unblown  flower,  chamar 

and  chumar  foul,  lambut  and  lumbut  soft,  kantal  and  kuntal 
mucilage,  kena  and  kennei  hit,  warna  and  (by  a vulgar  transpo- 
sition) runa  colour,  hormat  and  romat  honour,  fo'fi  and  rer{d 
meaning,  arta  and  retta  effects. 

As  being  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  subject  of  dialect,  it 
may  not  be  thought  irrelevant  to  notice  in  this  place  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  language,  liowrever  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  them  satis- 
factorily. The  most  obvious  is  that  of  the  frequent,  and  as  it  may  seem, 
unnecessary  use,  in  writing,  of  the  harsh  Arabic  letter  j in  the  ter- 
mination of  indigenous  w'ords,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  commonly 
pronounced  (unless  in  formal  recitation)  with  a soft  vowel  sound,  as  tandu 
for  jjcJ  tunduk  to  stoop,  iabc  for  jjt?  tabck  compliments,  buda  for 
budak  a youth,  mabu  for  jjU  mabuk  drunk,  masu  for  masuk  to 
enter,  mdsa  for  masak  ripe,  ana  for  jjl  anak  child  ; conformably 
to  the  general  smooth  nature  of  the  language;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
this  anomalous  letter,  it  will  be  found  that  nineteen  words  out  of  twenty 
close  either  with  a vowel,  an  aspirate,  a nasal,  or  a liquid,  and  even 
where  a mute  occurs  in  that  situation  it  is,  in  familiar  discourse,  softened 
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into  a vowel  or  aspirate,  as  aineh  for  Lr^>\  a mas  gold,  dareh  for 
ddrat  the  shore,  kreh  for  has  hard,  kidah  for  liJ/  kulat  a measure, 
kill  ill  for  uJ/  kit,  lit  skin  or  bark,  sdkih  for  sakit  sick.  If  this 

practice  be  a provincialism,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  countries 
where  it  prevails  the  people  speak  a softer  dialect  than  where  either 
the  mute  letter  or  the  hard  guttural  is  retained  in  pronunciation. 

The  employment  of  the  j as  a final  letter,  although  it  is  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  a genuine  Malayan  word,  we  may  presume  from  its 
universality  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  character, 
but  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  oral  language  of  the 
Malays  previously  to  that  period.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  some 
glimpses  of  light  to  direct  our  opinion  as  to  its  originality,  if  not  in  this, 
in  some  at  least  of  its  cognate  tongues.  Although  not  frequently  occur- 
ring in  the  Batta , Rejang,  Nias , or  Lampung  languages  of  Sumatra 
and  its  neighbourhood,  I find  it  to  prevail  in  the  dialects  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, particularly  the  Pampanga  (of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
Tagala,  Bisaya , and  Yloco , I possess  copious  dictionaries,  both  printed 
and  manuscript),  and  what  is  not  a little  remarkable,  it  is  found  also  in 
the  dialect  of  the  great  East-Insular,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  Polyne- 
sian language,  spoken  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  ^1  anak  child,  is  pronounced  zanach,  according  to 
Flacourt,  and  annach,  according  to  Drury’s  very  genuine  vocabu- 
lary ; mdsak  to  boil,  and  also,  ripe,  is,  in  both  these  senses,  massac ; 

tuak  the  sweet  juice  of  certain  palms,  is  toak  ; chichak  the 

house-lizard,  is  tsatsac ; jjc—  sunduk  a spoon,  is  sonrouc.  These  two 
authorities  (and  they  are  quoted  in  preference  to  that  of  vocabularies 
formed  in  later  times  by  persons  conversant  with  the  Malayan)  may  be 
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admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity  in  the  use  of  this 
termination,  as  it  must  have  existed  before  the  separation  of  the  tribe 
which  emigrated  to  an  island  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Indian  seas.  Of  its  general  prevalence  in  modern  writing  I am  myself 
competent  to  speak,  having  in  my  possession  a voluminous  collection  of 
the  correspondence  of  two  eminent  merchants  (Capt.  Francis  Light  and 
Capt.  James  Scott)  with  the  princes  and  chiefs  (who,  it  is  well  known/ 
are  themselves  all  traders)  in  almost  every  country  where  the  Malayan 
language  is  spoken. 

Another  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  is  an  apparent  disposition  in 
the  language  to  employ  words  nearly  resembling,  although  actually  dif- 
fering in  sound,  but  having  no  grammatical  relation  as  derivatives  or 
otherwise,  to  represent  ideas  closely  connected  with  each  other  in  signi- 
fication. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  independant  of 
the  sameness  in  common  orthography  which  frequently  appears  between 
words  entirely  remote  in  sense,  and  which  should  properly  be,  and  some- 
times are  distinguished  in  writing  by  the  application  of  supplementary 
vowels  and  orthographical  marks,  such  as  best  iron  and  bisl 

C "</*  - G 

handsome;  ^.y->  bintang  a star,  bentang  to  spread,  bulling  a 

" c >>  < f " ' ' ' ^ * 

rampart,  and  bunting  pregnant ; ^ bantun  to  pluck  up, 
bantan  the  name  of  a city  called  Bantam,  and  bintan  the  name  of 
an  island  called  Bintang;  Jpu  makan  to  eat,  and  makin  the  more; 

G ^ ✓ 

bunt  or  buwat  to  do,  and  cjy  buta  blind ; bulih  can,  may,  ahj 
bulah  the  whole,  and  <sh>  biiluh  the  bambu-cane.  These,  in  fact,  prove 
nothing  more  than  the  inaptitude  of  the  Arabian  alphabet  to  express  the 
sounds  of  a foreign  language ; for  from  that  alone  can  arise  any  doubt 
respecting  the  sense  of  the  words,  their  pronunciation  being  sufficiently 
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distinct ; but  in  the  following  enumeration  we  shall  observe  approxima- 
tions so  near  as  to  become  almost  equivocal,  both  of  sound  and  sense, 
without  any  regard  to  the  characters,  whether  Arabic  or  European,  in 
which  they  may  be  written.  This  must  necessarily  be  found  embarrass- 
ing to  the  learner,  but  rather  after  he  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
language,  and  is  able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  than  in  the  outset  of  his 
study. 

Amongst  many  more  instances  that  present  themselves  in  the  Dictionary 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking;  as y)  Idyu  to 

P _ f t — A 

fade,  and  Jl  lay  nr  to  blast ; ««_!.£  golong  to  roll  up,  goling  to  roll 
about ; angkat  to  lift,  angkut  to  carry  on  the  back  ; ^U. 

9 9 * 

jdmu  to  feast,  y^-jumu  satiated;  <uAj  basoh  to  wash,  <ub  bdsah  wet; 

P ^ ^ 

tapak  the  palm  of  the  hand,  jju  tapuk  to  slap;  kandak  a mistress, 

9 p ^ 

harlot,  jlxZ  gundik  a lawful  concubine ; bs  konchi  a lock,  kanching 

^ 9 __  9 9 ^ 9 

a button,  clasp ; kabut  a fog,  JS>  kabur  and  kdbus  dusk ; alji 

P _ _ _ ^ 

luluh  mud,  ucJjS  lulut  to  daub  ; J.\  ular  a snake,  iilat  a worm ; cjj } 
rindang  shady,  lindong  shelter;  ddun  a leaf,  ddhan  a 
bough ; A:  lagoh  or  tuggoh  stout,  firm,  i_ib  tagap  stout,  muscular ; 
kait  a hook,  crook,  J_-li  kail  angling,  JjK  cjU  mdta  kail  a fish-hook; 
bdlik  to  turn,  and  bdlus  to  make  a return. 

By  persons  superficially  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  these  approximations  will  be  resolved  in  a summary 
way  by  supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a provincial  corruption  of  the 
other ; but  I know  them  to  exist  in  their  separate  meanings  net  only  in 
the  same  spoken  dialect,  but  also  in  works  quite  unconnected  with  that 
dialect,  and  where  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  one  for  the  other 
would  destroy  the  sense  of  the  passages  where  they  occur. 
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Of  Prosody. 

Prosody  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  accent  and  quan- 
tity or  measure  of  syllables,  and  of  their  due  arrangement  in  forming 
metrical  composition,  or  verse  as  distinguished  from  prose. 

Of  Quantity. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  difference 
or  the  identity  of  accent  and  quantity,  which  has  divided  the  learned 
world.  With  respect  to  the  Malayan  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  long 
syllables,  or  syllables  containing  a long  vowel,  are  generally,  though  not 
always  accented,  especially  in  a final  syllable ; that  when  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  a dissyllable  or  penultimate  of  a trisyllable  is  long,  it  is  always 
accented,  as  bunoh  to  kill,  takut  afraid,  jUi  kupala  the  head  ; 
that  when  both  syllables  are  long,  the  former  only  has  a perceptible 
accent,  as  malU  ashamed,  mart  come,  fp  tuli  deaf ; that  when 
both  syllables  are  short,  an  accent  is  in  general  given  to  the  first ; or,  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  the  accent  inclines  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter  syllable  ; as  lambat  slow,  ganti  to 
change,  kanal  to  recollect,  but  in  certain  words,  as  besar  great, 
kechil  little,  ^ balum  not  yet,  a decided  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
last.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the  accent  or  syllabic 
emphasis  in  Malayan  words  is  for  the  most  part  much  less  strong  than  in 
the  languages  of  Europe. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  particles  are  annexed  to  primitive 
words  in  order  to  form  derivatives,  a prosodial  change  takes  place,  the 
long  vowel  being  usually  suppressed  or  rendered  short  in  the  syllable  to 
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which  it  belonged  in  the  primitive,  and  a proportionate  length  of  sound 
given  to  the  short  vowel  of  the  other  syllable.  The  rules  by  which  these 
changes  are  governed  being  of  importance  to  the  due  knowledge  of  the 
most  artificial  and  delicate  part  of  the  language,  must  here  be  detailed 
with  a minuteness  which  their  utility  alone  can  excuse. 

By  long  vowels  we  are  to  understand,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  terms, 
the  quiescent  letters  \ a,  j u,  and  ^ z,  and  by  their  being  rendered  short 
is  meant  that  they  give  place  to  their  corresponding  short  or  supplemen- 
tary vowels,  fat-hah,  dammah , and  kesrah,  as  will  appear  in  some  of  the 
examples  hereafter  given ; but  as  these  people  are  in  the  habit  (common 
also  to  the  Persians  and  T urks,  and  even  to  the  Arabians  themselves)  of 
neglecting  to  mark  these  supplementary  characters  in  their  writings,  the 
vowel  is  in  fact  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sound  only  must  be  under- 
stood to  remain  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  next  preceding  consonant. 
From  the  authority  of  such  books  as  appear  to  be  written  with  the  most 
skill  and  precision,  these  rules  are  compiled,  and  they  would  be  more 
perfect  if  the  native  writers  were  themselves  more  consistent  with  each 
other. 

The  most  general  rule,  but  admitting  of  exceptions  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  is,  that  upon  annexing  a particle,  the  long  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  of  the  primitive,  if  a dissyllable,  or,  if  a trisyllable,  in  the  pe- 
nultimate (the  situations  where  they  usually  occur),  becomes  short,  and 
the  short  vowel  (expressed  or  understood)  in  the  second  or  last  syllable 
becomes  long.  Thus  kuda  a horse,  when  the  contracted  pronouns  ^ 
nia,  lJ  ku , or  ^ mu  are  annexed  in  order  to  form  the  possessive,  changes 
the  j for  its  corresponding  short  vowel  dammah , the  fat-hah  for  its  cor- 
responding  long  vowel  1,  and  becomes  kudd-nia  his  horse,  cS 

kudd-ku 
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kudd-ku  my  horse,  or  kudd-mu  your  horse  ; in  like  manner  JX^jadi. 

to  be,  when  Jl  kan  or  <sj  lah  are  annexed,  becomes  jLx*.  jadi-kan  to 

cause  to  be  or  happen,  or  A>sc=~  jadi-lah  be  thou ! e_;b  nidta  evident, 

with  $ kan , becomes  ,.£b  niatd-kan  to  manifest ; , ^ blni  wife,  with 

^ ^ 

nia,  becomes  bim-nia  his  wife  ; and  thus  also  in  trisyllables, 
meniusu  to  suck,  upon  annexing  ^ i , changes  the  , of  the  original  pe- 
nultimate for  dammah , the  dammah  of  the  last  syllable  for  ,,  and  be- 
comes  meniusu-i  to  suckle,  and  JL*£  kambali  back  again,  upon 

annexing  the  particle  kan  becomes  kambali-kan  to  restore.  In 

those  complex  derivatives  which  are  formed  by  the  successive  application 
of  annexed  particles,  these  particles  themselves  are  affected  by  the  same 
rule  as  the  primitive  and  undergo  a similar  prosodial  change.  Thus 
when  to  the  verb  biika  to  open,  with  the  indefinite  prefix  o de,  are 
annexed  the  transitive  particle  ^ kan , the  pronoun  ^ nia,  and  the  in- 

9 _ 

tensitive  particle  a!  lah,  the  combination  becomes  a) LblSb  J de  bukd-kan - 
nia-lah  he  opened  it;  where  or  (as  a medial)  j,  being  followed  by 
another  particle,  changes  its  short  vowel  for  the  \ quiescent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  primitive  word  ; and  so  also,  in  a less  complicated  instance, 
kanal  recollect,  becomes  allhi  o de  kanal-nid-lah  he  recollected. 
When  it  happens  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  primitive,  if  a dissyl- 
lable, or  the  penultimate,  if  a trisyllable,  does  not  contain  a long  vowel, 
that  syllable  remains  unchauged;  but  if  the  last  syllable  also  be  short, 
the  augment  of  quantity  nevertheless  takes  place  in  it,  as  from  As  pa  da 
to,  is  formed  ka-padd-nia  unto  him ; from  semporna  perfect, 

is  formed  ^X ka-senipornd-an  perfection ; from  tantu  certain, 
J>c± j tantd-kan  to  ascertain. 

When  the  last  syllable  instead  of  being  pure,  or  consisting  of  a con- 
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sonant  and  a vowel  (as  in  the  foregoing  examples),  is  impure  or  mixed, 
consisting  of  a short  vowel  between  two  consonants  of  which  the  latter  is 
mute ; (or,  as  we  should  express  it,  more  simply,  when  the  word  ends 
with  a consonant),  that  vowrel,  whether  the  preceding  syllable  be  long  or 
short,  does  not  become  long  in  consequence  of  the  annexing  any  particle 

G ✓ x 

excepting  u an  and  ^ 7,  as  in  the  instances  of  J-j  babal  ignorant,  which 

_ s'-*  t ^ # , 

forms  babal-nia  his  ignorance;  ^ benar  true,  benar-nia  its 

c ; ? 9 m*  t 

truth  ; sarong  a scabbard,  Aj L sarong-mu  thy  scabbard  ; Al  tangah 

half,  sa-tangah-nia  one  half  of  it;  and  turut  follow,  which 

forms  3 turut-kan  to  follow ; yet  under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  latter  syllable  cannot  become  long,  the  former,  if  long,  may  be  short- 

P 9 ° **  — 

ened,  as  ulih  by,  per,  becomes  ulih-mu  by  thee,  per  te ; tuhan 
the  Lord,  becomes  tuhan-mu  thy  Lord ; t_&h  dakap  embrace,  be- 
comes o de  dukap-i-niu  he  embraced.  In  this,  however,  the  native 
writers  are  not  uniform,  and  they  appear  to  wrrite  indifferently  A&jy, 
suruh-lah  and  suruh-lah  give  orders,  <sL£L  sakit-lah  iya  and 

,J\  sakit-lah  iya  he  was  sick ; although  the  latter  should  not  be 

considered  as  correct. 

By  annexing  the  particles  u an  and  ^ 1,  the  last  syllable  of  the  word, 
whether  mixed  or  pure,  that  is,  whether  ending  with  a mute  consonant 
or  with  a vowel  sound,  becomes  long ; it  being  understood,  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  final  consonant  detaches  itself  from  the  mixed  syllable, 
leaving  it  therefore  pure,  and  connects  itself  with  the  particle ; thus  cJob 

— i*  s* 

adap  before,  when  w an  is  annexed,  becomes  addp-an  the  presence, 
although  if  ^ kan  were  annexed,  no  change  of  quantity  would  take 
place,  and  the  word  would  be  adap-kan  to  appear  before  ; 

panas  hot,  becomes  ka-pands-an  heat ; j\  ator  to  arrange,  becomes 

I*  ^ A 

1 ujys 
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per-ator-an  arrangement;  and  sumbut  receive,  with  ^ i 

annexed,  becomes  > sambut-i  to  receive,  as  kanal  to  recollect, 
becomes  j de  kandl-i-nia  he  recollected  him,  which  with  J,  kan 
would  be  j de  kanal-kan-nia.  It  must  be  observed,  that  when  the 
syllable  preceding  either  of  these  two  particles  ends  with  the  quiescent 
letters  \,  *,  or  the  character  (*)  hamzah , equivalent  to  a short  tf,  should 
be  placed  after  such  letter,  especially  the  1 ; or  a (')  teshdid  maybe  placed 
over  the  j or  which  denotes  their  being  repeated  in  the  pronunciation; 
as  from  cjli  kata  to  speak,  kata-an  speech ; from  tantu  certain, 
Syij  tantu-i  or  tanluwT  to  ascertain;  from  ^ puji  praise, 

A * »**  A ' f # 

puji-an  worship,  and  ^s?  puji-i  or  pujiyi  to  worship ; which  last 
mode  however  is  very  unusual,  and  serves  only  to  exemplify  these  elabo- 
rate niceties. 

When  both  syllables  contain  long  vowels,  the  former  is  shortened, 
and  the  latter  remains  unchanged,  as  from  j!L  main  ashamed,  is  formed 

L*£  ka-malu-an  shame;  from  din  self,  din-mu  thyself; 

from  mart  hither,  j<  man-lah  come ! from  pdkei  to  wear, 

pakei-un  apparel. 

When  the  word  contains  a short  vowel  in  the  former  syllable,  and  a 
long  vowel  in  the  latter,  both  syllables  remain  unchanged,  being  already 
in  the  state  adapted  to  receiving  the  particle,  as  fJ*J**~>  sampei-kan  to 
cause  to  arrive,  from  sampei  to  arrive ; ^yjuj  saktj-an  power,  from 
sahti  powerful  (by  supernatural  means)  ; ^ j de  serbu-kan-nia 

he  rushed  on,  from  yjyl  serbu  to  rush  ; mencherrci-kan  to  separate 

(trans.)  from  ^jy>-  cherrei  to  separate  (intrans.). 

Simple  monosyllables  consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  inter- 
mediate short  vowel,  should  follow  the  rule  given  with  respect  to  final 

syllables. 
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syllables  so  constituted,  and  become  long  only  when  y or  ^ are  annexed ; 
and  when  the  intermediate  vowel  is  already  long,  it  should  so  continue ; 
but  words  of  this  description  are  rare  in  the  language,  and  derivatives 
from  them  scarcely,  if  ever,  occur.  It  is  necessary  however  to  observe, 
that  there  are  many  words  which  in  our  orthography  have  the  appearance 
of  monosyllables,  and  seem  to  our  organs  to  be  so  pronounced,  but  which 
are  considered  by  the  natives  as  being  of  two  syllables.  Amongst  these 
the  most  obvious  are  words  commencing  with  a mute  and  a liquid,  as  ^ 
bri  give,  pri  manner,  brat  heavy,  bras  rice,  hung  dry, 
bias  the  decimal  adjunct,  ab  blah  split,  which  might  without  impro- 
priety be  written  beri,  herds,  leering , bĕldh , and  they  accordingly  follow 
the  rules  of  other  dissyllables.  So  also  the  words  mail  to  will  (some- 
times written  jjsL  malm),  ab  tau  to  know  (written  y&b  iahu ),  ala  pau  the 
thigh  (written  a. la  pdwah ),  are  not  considered  as  being  of  one  syllable 
only.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  remarked  that  ah  and  ala,  when 
upon  annexing  the  possessive  pronoun  they  undergo  the  prosodial  change, 
become  ^l^  (sometimes  ^ysli')  his  knowledge,  and  ^l^a  his  thigh  ; imply- 
ing that  the  latter  syllable  of  the  primitives  should  be  written  -with 
fat-hah  and  not  dammah , as  might  otherwise  be  presumed. 

When  a particle  is  annexed  to  a word  ending  with  the  aspirate  a h,  it 
is  sometimes  omitted,  as  ?nem-bidd-kan  to  discriminate,  formed 

from  ajw>  bidah  to  differ ; but  it  is  oftener  retained,  as  m sudah-an 

completion,  from  ajw  sudah  done  ; pilih-an  choice,  from  aLa  pilih 
to  chuse.  In  the  word  anugrdh-i  he  bestowed,  the  aspirate  is 

made  to  take  its  place  before,  as  in  the  other  examples  it  follows  the 
assumed  long  vowels.  Although  inaudible  in  pronunciation,  it  appears 
to  be  considered  as  an  effective  letter  in  the  application  of  these  rules. 


It 
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It  remains  now  to  notice  those  changes  in  the  length  of  the  vowel 
which  take  place  upon  the  duplication  of  a word  (a  practice  common  in 
this  language),  and  which  may  be  either  accompanied  by  the  accession 
of  a particle  or  not.  In  those  instances  where  a particle  is  annexed,  the 
rules  above  explained  apply  to  them  as  to  single  words,  and  accordingly 
from  bunyi  sound,  is  formed  crr~j  ^ bunyi-bunyi-an  musical  instru- 
ments ; from  se-ldma  as  long  as,  ^uLlL  se-ldma-lamd-nia  since  the 
earliest  time  ; from  ^ lain  different,  ber-ldin-lain-an  various. 

To  account  for  the  repetition  of  the  letter  ^ in  the  second  part  of, the 
word,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  former  belongs  to  it  in  its  primitive 
state,  and  the  latter  is  the  long  vowel  which  the  last  syllable  requires 
upon  annexing  the  particle  ^ an,  the  \ in  the  first  being  at  the  same  time 
suppressed  or  changed  for  fat-hali ; as  likewise  in  the  word  me - 

naivong-i  to  shelter,  from  cjli  nazvong  shade,  the  latter  ^ is  the  long 
vowel  required  in  consequence  of  annexing  the  particle  ^ t. 

But  an  explanation  of  the  change  of  vowels  where  a simple  duplica- 
tion takes  place,  without  any  particle  being  annexed,  is  by  no  means  so 
obvious.  In  the  instances  of  Ajj  ber-bagei-bdgei  diffuse,  from  ^\j 
bagei  distinction ; <jJU\  lahi-laki  male,  from  c/'J  Idki  husband ; 
kanak-kanak  young  children,  from  jj\  anak  child,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  syllable  of  the  primitive,  when  long,  is  shortened  in  the 
former  part  of  the  duplication,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  word  remains  in 
its  original  form,  whether  the  last  syllable  be  long  or  short ; and  this 
will  be  found  to  have  some  analogy  to  the  first  general  rule  respecting  the 
change  of  quantity  in  single  words ; for  as  in  this  case  the  first  syllable 
is  shortened  upon  annexing  a particle,  so  in  the  other  it  is  shortened 
upon  annexing  a repetition  of  the  word  itself.  It  may  be  presumed  that 

there 
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there  is  something  gratifying  to  the  ear  of  a native  in  this  metrical  dispo- 
sition of  the  long  and  short  sounds,  although  our  own  may  not  be  sensible 
to  its  advantages.  In  common  writing,  however,  it  is  more  usual  to 
mark  the  duplication  of  the  word  by  the  angka  or  cipher,  as  f 
r cS'i,  r<_p\£,  but  the  distinction  is  notwithstanding  observed  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

Such  are  the  intricate  rules  by  which  the  changes  of  quantity  in 
words,  upon  the  application  of  additional  syllables,  may  be  said  to  be 
governed;  although  in  fact  the  rules  themselves  are  no  more  than  in- 
ferences from  the  practice  of  good  writers  ; and  should  they  not  be  at 
first  intelligible  to  the  student,  he  should  not  on  that  account  be  dis- 
couraged, as  he  may  possess  a very  competent  knowledge  of  the  language 
without  having  mastered  them ; their  accurate  employment  being  obliga- 
tory upon  the  writer  rather  than  upon  the  reader  and  translator.  I had 
myself  read  many  books  before  I thought  of  combining  them  into  a 
system,  and  probably  might  have  remained  content  to  take  them  as  I 
found  them,  had  I not  conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  experience  I 
had  acquired,  of  use  in  the  instruction  of  others. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  the  words  are  much  disfigured 
with  respect  to  their  original  appearance,  by  the  dislocation  of  the  long 
vowels,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  as  much  as  from  ignorance,  many 
scribes,  not  particularly  tenacious  of  correct  orthography,  adopt  a degree 
of  licence,  and  do  not  scruple  to  introduce  the  long  vowels  in  places 
where  the  supplementary  only  should  be  expressed  or  understood ; writ- 
ing jjA-J  tidor  for  tidor  sleep,  cJj-j  suka  for  saka  glad, 
patut  lor  s patut  ought,  bini  for  bini  wife ; and  in  many 

instances  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  authorities  preponderate, 
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as  jJj  balum  or  balum  not  yet,  jp  diri  or  pp  dm  self,  sdgu  or 
sdgu,  sago.  But  this  want  of  strict  consistency  will  appear  the  less 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  was  adapted,  at 
no  very  remote  period,  to  the  language  of  these  people,  -with  which  it 
had  no  original  connexion,  that  the  art  of  piiniing  has  not  lent  any  effec- 
tive aid  to  fix  a standard  of  orthography,  and  that  so  far  as  my  limited 
researches  enable  me  to  make  the  assertion,  the  Malays  have  never 
attempted  to  form  a grammar  of  their  mother  tongue. 

Of  Versification. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  Prosody,  which  treats  of  metrical 
composition,  termed  ilmu  siar,  although  the  Malays  are  pas- 

sionately fond  of  poetry,  and  their  language  abounds  with  poetic  works, 
yet  so  imperfectly  has  it  been  reduced  to  system,  that  it  admits  of  little 
being  said  of  it  as  an  art.  By  the  natives  themselves  I am  not  aware  that 
any  thing  didactic  on  the  subject  has  been  written,  and  were  such  to  be 
discovered,  it  would  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  a transcript  from  an 
Arabian  treatise ; the  source  of  all  their  modern  knowledge.  This, 
indeed,  is  evident  from  a passage  in  the  celebrated  Malayan  work  named 
in  Arabic,  ^3  taj  asselatin  or  jlG  l^L  mdkuta  segala 

raja-raja  the  Grown  of  all  Soveicigns  (quoted  by  Werndly),  wherein 
the  author  savs,  ^ t o o l 

andak-lah  iya  meng-a-tau-i  segala  ilmu  sidr  scperti  arul  dan  kdfiyat 
dan  lain  deri-pada  itu  “ it  behoveth  him  (the  scholar)  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  whole  art  of  poetry,  such  as  metre,  rhyme,  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind.”  The  terms  he  here  employs  belong  to  the  Arabian  system 
of  prosody,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  in  this  place.  Those 

who 
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who  wish  to  render  themselves  masters  of  it  are  referred  to  the  Tractatus 
de  Prosodia  Arabica  of  the  learned  Clarke,  to  the  Grammatica  Turcica 
of  the  celebrated  Meninski,  and  to  the  Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric, 
Prosody  and  Rhyme  of  the  Persians,  by  Gladwin,  whose  most  useful 
labours  have  contributed  eminently  to  facilitate  the  study  of  oriental  lite- 
rature. The  following  observations  are  intended  to  be  confined  as  much 
as  possible  to  what  is  properly  Malayan  verse ; which,  interwoven  as  it  is 
with  the  manners  of  the  people,  must  have  been  cultivated  by  them  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Arabian  literature. 

The  more  common  terms  for  verse  including  rhyme,  are  seja  and 
fjA*}  sayak.  Rhyme,  it  must  be  understood,  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
Lind  of  metrical  composition,  blank  verse  being  unknown  to  the  Malays. 

Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  species ; the  yJu  siar  or  shidr 
(often  pronounced  sayer ),  which  they  also  name  madah  eulogium, 
and  nadlam  or  nazam  arrangement,  and  the  pantun,  which  is 
also  named  seloka  stanza,  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  former  compo- 
sitions have  a fair  claim  to  the  denomination  of  poems,  being  usually 
of  considerable  length,  and  serious  in  point  of  style.  The  subjects  are 
sometimes  historical  (as,  for  instance,  a poem  in  my  possession  on  the 
war  between  the  king  of  Mangkdsar  and  the  Dutch,  under  the  famous 
Cornelis  Speelman),  but  are  oftener  romances,  in  which  supernatural 
agency  is  a distinguished  feature.  Some  of  them  contain  panegyrics, 
and  others  an  unconnected  succession  of  moral  reflexions,  the  burthen  of 
which  is  the  poet’s  complaint  of  the  caprice  and  untowardness  of  fortune, 
the  evils  attendant  on  poverty,  the  unkind  neglect  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  finding  liberal  patrons  amongst 
the  great.  They  are  written  in  rhyming  couplets,  the  lines  of  each 
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couplet  running  lengthwise,  with  a point,  small  circle,  or  other  mark  to 
denote  the  interval,  instead  of  being  placed  under  each  other,  as  in  our 
poems  ; the  page  by  this  means  exhibiting  a double  column. 

The  pantun , seloka  or  stanza,  consisting  of  four  short  lines  alternately 
rhyming,  is  sententious  and  epigrammatic;  but  its  essential  quality  and 
that  from  whence  it  acquires  its  name,  is  a quaint  allusion , by  which  it 
affects  to  express  more  than  meets  the  ear.  The  first  two  lines  of  the 
quatrain  are  figurative,  containing  sometimes  one,  but  oftener  two  uncon- 
nected images,  whilst  the  latter  two  are  moral,  sentimental,  or  amorous, 
and  we  are  led  to  expect  that  they  should  exemplify  and  constitute  the 
application  of  the  figurative  part.  They  do  so  in  some  few  instances, 
but  in  general  the  thought  is  wrapt  in  such  obscurity,  that  not  the 
faintest  analogy  between  them  can  be  traced,  and  wre  are  even  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  any  is  intended  or  occurs  otherwise  than  by  chance. 
Yet  (as  Dr.  Leyden  has  observed)  “ the  Malays  allege  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  image,  maxim  or  similitude,  is  always  accurate and  this 
is  in  some  measure  evinced  by  the  eager  attention  (surely  not  to  be 
excited  by  mere  nonsense)  paid  to  the  poetical  contests  which  give  birth 
to  these,  often  extemporaneous,  productions,  and  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  such  as,  to  the  taste  of  the  by-standers,  contain  the  most  witty  and 
pointed  allusions  ; for  “ these  pantuns  (adds  the  same  writer)  the  Malays 
often  recite  in  alternate  contest  for  several  hours ; the  preceding  pantun 
always  furnishing  the  catchword  to  that  which  follows,  until  one  of  the 
parties  be  silenced  or  vanquished.” 

With  regard  to  the  metre  of  their  poetry,  it  appears  to  be  regulated 
by  the  ear  of  the  composer,  rather  than  by  rules  previously  established 
for  his  guidance,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  much  licence  in  the 
. disposition 
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disposition  of  the  long  and  short,  or,  more  properly,  the  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a general  similarity  of 
cadence  prevails  throughout  all  poems  of  the  same  class,  and  the  princi- 
ples therefore  on  which  the  verse  is  constructed  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  hopeless  subject  of  investigation. 

Whether  there  may  not  be  a variety  in  the  measure  of  the siar  or 
regular  poems,  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  as  all  those  in  my  own  collec- 
tion are  uniform  in  this  respect,  and  as  they  also  correspond  with  the 
specimens  given  by  Werndly  and  Leyden,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
any  other  measure  is  by  no  means  common.  The  lines  of  which  the 
couplets  are  formed  consist  at  the  least  of  eight  syllables,  the  most  perfect 
lines  being  those  of  nine  and  ten.  Lines  of  eleven,  twelve,  and  even  of 
more  syllables  occur,  but  they  are  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  and  seem  to  be 
the  produce  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  These  syllables  resolve 
themselves  into  four  metrical  feet,  with  a pause  after  the  second.  Of 
the  length  and  quality  of  the  feet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  as  of  their 
number,  and  the  result  of  my  analysis,  I am  aware,  may  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  others.  In  order  to  place  the  subject  in  a point  of  view 
the  most  convenient  for  examination,  a few  lines  shall  be  taken  indiscri- 
minately from  a poem,  and  to  these  shall  be  subjoined  a dissection  of 
each  in  the  usual  metrical  notation,  here  to  be  understood  as  representing 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 
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Lain  ber-kata  raja  baiigsawan 
Ka-pada  istri  tang  dermawan 
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Isuk  kakanda  bcr-maln  ka-utan 
Pergi  men-chdri  per-buru-aii 
Putri  bongsu  menarigar  kata 
Ldlu  meniahut  scrta  suka 
Bdik-lah  kakanda  pergi  segra 
Anak  palandok  bdwa'kan  say  a 

“ Then  said  the  illustrious  king  to  his  gracious  consort,  to-morrow  we 
intend  to  take  our  sport  in  the  forest,  in  pursuit  of  game.  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  eldest  princess  (he  had  married  the  seven  daughters  of  his  pre- 
decessor) joyfully  replied,  “ go  without  delay,  my  brother,  and  bring  me 
a young  fawn.” 

The  syllables  of  which  these  lines  are  composed  may  be  thus  noted, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  to  their  order  as 
they  are  expressed  in  the  European  characters. 

1.  — y y — y . — yo  — y . 2.  y — y— -y  . — yy  — y . 

3.  — y y — y . y — y y — y . 4.  — y o — y . — y — y 

5.  — y — y • y — y — .y  • 6.  — y y — y • — y — y . 

7.  — yy  — y.  — y — y . 8.  — y y — y.  — yo  — y 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  metre  may  consist  of  the  following 
feet : the  dactyl  (containing  one  long  and  two  short  syllables),  the  trochaeus 
(one  long  and  one  short),  and  the  amphibrachys  (one  long  between  two 
short),  or,  as  the  foot  is  not  familiar  in  Latin  verse,  we  may  consider  it 
as  a trochaeus  preceded  occasionally  by  a short  syllable.  The  disposition 
of  these  feet  in  the  line  seems  to  be  at  the  will  of  the  composer,  with 
this  restriction  only,  that  the  syllable  preceding  the  pause  should  not  be 
accented.  Let  us  now  examine  the  foregoing  lines  by  the  test  of  the 
inferences  here  drawn. 
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The  first  contains  a dactyl,  a trochaeus,  the  pause,  a dactyl,  and  a 
trochaeus ; the  second,  an  amphibrachys  (or  a trochaeus  preceded  by  a 
short  syllable),  a trochaeus,  the  pause,  a dactyl,  and  a trochaeus  ; the 
third,  a dactyl,  a trochaeus,  the  pause,  an  amphibrachys,  and  a second 
amphibrachys  ; the  fourth,  a dactyl,  trochaeus,  the  pause,  and  two 
trochaei ; the'  fifth,  two  trochaei,  the  pause,  an  amphibrachys,  and  tro- 
chaeus ; the  sixth,  a dactyl,  trochaeus,  the  pause,  and  two  trochaei ; the 
seventh,  a dactyl,  trochaeus,  the  pause,  and  two  trochaei ; the  eighth,  a 
dactyl,  trochaeus,  the  pause,  ft  dactyl,  and  a trochaeus.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  Werndly  summarily  resolves  the  whole  metre  into  feet 
consisting  of  a long  and  a short,  and  a short  and  a long  syllable,  or,  into 
trochaei  and  iambi  ; but  he  does  not  demonstrate  their  aptitude  by  any 
scansion  of  the  measure,  and  I have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  rhythmus  or  cadence  of  the  lines,  which  is,  however,  in  itself 
quite  determinate,  and  not  devoid  of  harmony.  Its  chief  failure  seems  to 
be  owing  to  the  too  frequent  coincidence  of  the  words  with  the  metrical 
feet,  both  being  commonly  trochaei ; for,  in  our  poetry,  the  distinction 
between  a rhythmical  and  a prosaic  line,  depends  much  upon  the  dividing 
the  syllables  of  our  words,  which  are  also  for  the  most  part  trochaei,  by 
the  contrary  measure  of  the  iambic  feet  of  which  our  heroic  verse  is 
composed. 

In  the  pantuns , although  the  four  lines  of  which  they  consist  are 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a stanza  by  the  alternate  rhyming,  the  measure 
is  most  commonly  the  same  with  that  of  the  siar  (but  with  a more 
frequent  recurrence  of  double  rhymes),  as  in  the  following  examples  : 


Ay 


$ 

$ 


Kudo, 
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Kuda  piclih  etam  kuku-nia 
Akan  kuda  sultan  iskander 
Adenda  ctam  bdniak  chumbu-nia 
Tldak  bulih  kata  Jang  benar 

11  A white  horse  whose  hoofs  are  black,  is  a horse  for  sultan  Iskander. 
My  love  is  dark,  various  are  her  blandishments,  but  she  is  incapable  of 
speaking  the  truth.” 

^ Jy0  ft 

Kalau  tuan  jcilan  daulu 

Chari-kan  saya  daun  kamboja 
Kalau  tuan  mati  daulu 

Nanti-kan  saya  de  pintu  surga 

« If  you  precede  me  in  walking,  seek  for  me  a leaf  of  the  kamboja- 
flower  (plumeria  obtusa,  planted  about  graves)  ; if  you  should  die  before 
me,  await  my  coming  at  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

cs'i  $ <j[sf  tyy 

C 0 L- ' J~~'  ^ ■ 1.  -*»  L ‘vL-tf 

Biirong  putih  terbang  ka-jatl 
Lagi  tutur-nia  de  makan  sumut 
BJji  mat  a jantong  ati 

Surga  de-mdna  kita  mcnurut 

“ A white  bird  flies  to  the  teak-tree,  chattering  whilst  it  feeds  on  insects. 
Pupil  of  my  eye,  substance  of  my  heart,  to  what  heaven  shall  I follow 

thee  ?” 
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^ Jf*  ^ 

^ t%  J-V" 
^ 

£• 

UvJ  ^ 


l>  c-?ly  ^y\L» 

%■ 

$ cAs  u^vJi  \jj-^  uy 

$ ^ Jf^ 

$ ^/j  oj  ^-v 


Lbrn  makdn-an  perapati 
Bilik  kechil  ampdyan  kain 
Tuan  s’orang  palita  ati 

Tidak  ber-paling  pada  iang  lain 
Bilik  kechil  ampdyan  kain 
Be-kayuh  ka-pulau  lorang 
Tidak-lah  ber-paling  pada  iang  lain 
TJjud  pada  than  s’  dr an g 


“ Rice  is  the  food  of  pigeons.  A small  chamber  (serves)  for  a ward- 
robe. You  alone  are  the  lamp  of  my  heart,  to  no  other  shall  I direct 
my  view.  A small  chamber  (serves)  for  a wardrobe.  Row  the  boat  to 
pulo  Lorang.  To  no  other  shall  I direct  my  view,  existence  being  with 
thee  alone.” 


The  fancy  and  talents  of  a poet  might  perhaps  embody  these  rhapso- 
dies with  connected  sense,  but  in  a prosaical  garb  they  can  only  expect 
to  be  noticed  for  their  singularity.  Their  measure,  which  is  our  present 
object,  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  same  number  and  description  of  feet 
as  those  lines  which  have  been  already  analysed.  Some  variety  in  the 
number,  length,  and  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  a stanza  may  be  occa- 
sionally met  with,  but  they  should  rather  be  considered  as  the  Irregular 
productions  of  poetical  license,  than  as  constituting  different  species  of 
the  pantun.  Such,  for  instance,  is  one  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first 

M ra  rhymes 
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rhymes  with  the  fifth,  the  second  with  the  sixth,  the  third  with  the 
seventh,  and  the  fourth  with  the  eighth. 

To  those  who  cannot  read  the  Malayan  words  with  sufficient  fluency 
to  judge  of  the  measure,  will  acquire  no  inadequate  idea  of  it,  as  'well  as 
of  the  cadence,  from  the  following  doggerel  stanza,  altered  from  the 
rvell-known  original,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  weak  syllable  at 
the  end  of  every  line. 

— o _ u — o — o 

Mild  Ar  j cadians  j ever  J blooming, 

— v — u o — o — o 

'Nightly  | slumbering  J o’er  your  j cattle, 

See  J my  ig  | noble  | days  con  | suming 

o — o — 0—0 

Far  j distant  J from  the  | fields  of  [ battle. 

Of  Rhyme. 

It  remains  now  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  subject  of  rhyme, 
esteemed  a necessary  part  of  the  constructure  of  Malayan  verse.  What- 
ever advantages  may  attend  its  use  in  other  languages  (and  though  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  its  pleasing  effect  can  scarcely  be  denied),  they  are 
here  much  weakened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  lines  terminating  with 
unaccented  syllables,  and  its  being  held  sufficient  that  in  these  alone 
(especially  in  serious  poems)  the  resemblance  of  sound  should  take  place, 
without  any  regard  to  the  preceding  accented  syllables  of  the  same  words. 
The  rules  of  this  art,  as  of  many  others,  are  theoretically  borroAved  from 
the  Arabian  poetry,  but  as  the  Avords  of  that  copious  and  energetic 
language,  as  well  as  of  the  Persian,  frequently  end  Avith  a strong  syllable, 
those  rules  have  no  practical  application  to  Malayan  verse. 

The  rhymes  most  frequently  occurring  are  those  of  the  short  or  sup- 
plementary vowels,  with  Avhich  so  large  a proportion  of  the  words  con- 
clude 
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elude  (and  to  which  may  in  no  small  degree  be  attributed  the  softness 
of  the  tongue),  without  any  regard  to  the  preceding  consonant.  We 
accordingly  find  the  word  kata  (or  more  properly  its  final  letter) 
rhyming  with  diya,  suka  with  cj>L  mata , J-j  btla  with 

tania , or  any  other  words  terminating  in  the  vowel  fat-hah  or  even  in  1, 
which,  although  long  in  that  position,  would  not  be  therefore  accented. 
So  also  the  word  Jl$L>  sakdli  rhymes  with  tula,  all , py  bumi  with  oU. 
jadi,  as  well  as  with  putri , istri , Jki  tall,  and  any  syllable 

ending  with  kesrah  or  with  And  in  like  manner  the  word  JjA 
ulu  rhymes  with  Jy&j  daulu , Ji!  lalu,  temu , Jt>l  add , and  all  syllables 

ending  with  dammah  or  with  j. 

When  the  rhyme  is  between  syllables-  ending  with  a consonant  (ren- 
dered mute  by  jezm)  there  must  be  an  accordance  not  only  of  the  final 
consonants  but  of  the  preceding  short  vowels,  as  in  ddrat  and 

pangkat , uy  tuan  and  jsp  utan , Utah  and  <wj~j  sdsah,  '■*->] 
abang  and  ^ kanang ; nor  is  the  rhyme  thought  to  be  vitiated  when 
by  the  accordance  of  the  first  consonant  as  well  as  of  the  vowel  and  the 
final  consonant,  an  identity  instead  of  a likeness  is  produced  between  the 
terminating  syllables,  as  in  the  case  of  jdlan  and  bulan , Ji&S 

ka-sukat-an  and  jL>  salat  an,  kurus  and  harus,  kambang 

and  tambang.  This  last,  according  to  our  own  rules,  would  be 

considered  as  a perfect  double  rhyme,  and  such  occur  very  frequently  in 
the  pantuns , giving  fluency  and  vivacity  to  their  lines,  but  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  penultimate  syllables  is  not  deemed  requisite  even  in  those, 
and  in  the  more  extended  compositions  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  when  we  examine  the  rhymes  of  the  most 
correct  Malayan  poetry,  many  irregularities  or  deviations  from  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  laws,  are  discoverable ; such  as  words 

bein°; 
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being  made  to  rhyme  with,  the  same  word  both  in  sense  and  sound ; 
others,  to  rhyme  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  as  art  with 
pakei,  cjd  orang  with  kurong\  short  syllables,  with  long  ones  both 
in  quantity  and  accent,  as  'jjy  tolong  with  gadong , Jjjb  utan  with 

sc  tail ; words  ending  wither  or  with  ^ m,  to  rhyme  with  those 
ending  in  J l or  with  u n — but  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  own  poetry 
were  not  offences  as  great  as  these  committed  and  overlooked,  and  how 
many  ages  of  progressive  refinement  did  it  not  require  to  bring  our 
metre  and  our  rhyme  to  their  present  state  of  comparative  correctness? 

In  order  to  enable  the  learner  to  apply  the  foregoing  rules  and  obser- 
vations to  the  practice  of  the  language  more  fully  than  he  could  haye 
the  means  of  doing  from  the  occasional  short  examples  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Grammar,  and  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  want  of  books 
printed  in  the  Malayan  character,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts 
in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  natives,  I have  judged  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  subjoin  for  his  use,  a Praxis,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  several  of  their  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  will  serve 
to  exercise  and  promote  the  skill  he  may  have  acquired,  until  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  him  of  having  access  to  more  ample  and  more 
original  sources  of  information. 
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Letter  from  the  King  of  Trangganu  to  Capt.  Francis  Light 

of  Palo  Ptnang. 

<_? CJoU  Sijii  ix-o  \>  aJsjil  oljj  Sijd  CX-o i ji  j-J 

ytoy  0 ^jb  |*LJ1  jlo  <r?J^  ^ u^lfi  jj-j'l;  J j-J  sl£>  «bU^ 

ol  **-  Xs£  xJld  oL*ll  <— Jj 

QjjS  L w2jt*A  ^ j 0 <dslx  ^^0  ^ ■* * ~ ~!  -i^^*‘---4  f , yCp 

i-^wj  ^0  ^l.,.«i)  y^1  C— 5^  ^jl.1 0 i^)l O jj^Zmso  |t ■> 

u!o  ^ *>VJ  drV  u'J  uVy^  iJ^j^0  ^ l-ib  JV  u'J 

^SSsc  jJU>-  xj  ux*-J»  l~5/*i  Aj  lLS^jI 

<s3j1^j  cUj~i  a!3\  ^ysy  <*xf  o ^jV  ^ ^jx« 

Lo  o ^ Lb^x  ^,lx  a£f 

<^lol  8m_h — o ^cj*"'1  dr1^)  ol  cx5^Lj  i ylxMfc  xj^o 

0 8»  •*«£  t j^s-v^  jL^-«  . — ^ ^ cL^j  _jb  ^ aillx^  ..u.~-  ^jyy ° sxi»v~s 

C *X^  8. 5" 0 ^ dJ  *J  I “ -^  -■-  XlxXX&  | (Oii 

^^Cw)  1 i 1^0  L**  ^ a LmmJjni  ^J^J3  ^^0  ^^■*■■«■^■■■1.^ 

- “ ^j'1'  ^ cjuL<  ^iXa>-  lx* ^ v ! »} L*j  ^*3^so  xa^ 

! r ♦ ♦ as  a=-  I -X?  j5l*c  ,J  *-  1 X-  i^g}  8i  "^J3^  ^ ■ ' y g 0 8 ■*  ■^  ■^' 

“ Whereas  this  friendly  epistle,  having  its  source  in  a pure  mind,  comes 
from  his  gracious  majesty  Sultan  Mansur  Riayat  Shah  who  is  seated  on 
the  royal  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Trangganu , the  abode  of  peace  ; 

N n and 
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and  may  the  Almighty  Lord  cause  it  to  reach  the  hand  of  our  friend 
and  favourite,  the  Governor  of  Pulo  Pinajig,  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity,  friendship,  and  health,  resides  within  the  territory  of  the 
English  Company,  and  exercises  the  functions  of  a government  renowned 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  countries  ; who  is  valiant, 
powerful,  discreet,  faithful,  intelligent,  and  wise  in  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  his  friends  and  connexions  in  these  parts ; who  is  endowed  with 
firmness  and  constancy,  and  at  the  same  time  manifests  a mild  and  gentle 
nature  in  his  transactions  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  accommodation  with 
all  the  (neighbouring)  princes  and  chiefs.  May  God  increase  his  rank 
and  honours  ; may  he  bestow  upon  him  fame,  consequence,  and  glory ; 
may  he  bless  him  in  this  world  with  length  of  life,  and  protect  him  from 
every  kind  of  danger  and  mischief  unto  the  last  period  of  his  existence. 
Furthermore,  be  it  known  to  our  friend,  that  we  have  directed  Seiyid 
Abdallah  and  Nakhoda  Bawa  to  proceed  to  the  country  of  Kling  (coast 
of  Coromandel)  to  bring  away  a ketch-rigged  vessel  belonging  to  us. 
When,  through  the  favour  of  God,  it  shall  arrive  at  Pulo  Pmang,  we 
beg  of  our  friend  to  furnish  assistance  to  those  persons  in  all  their  con- 
cerns of  business,  and  especially  in  case  of  sickness  and  difficulties,  and 
also  to  give  orders  for  their  sailing  immediately  upon  the  change  of  the 
monsoon.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  present  to  our  friend 
as  a token  of  remembrance,  excepting  a piece  of  fine  calico.  This  letter 
is  written  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Safar,  being  the  first  of  the 
week,  in  the  year  (of  the  hejrah ) 1200  (an.  Ch.  1785).” 


Extract 
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Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

rfJlj!  t-ivfi  CUyU?5  4'JoOj 

CiU  JOS  JlCb  J l_Cc  'j-J'  jO  J-S^  Jii  JltxjjO 

wk>  J\LS  ^ o — ol  i^ i ••  - -a 

<— Co  ti-yj  l_ yp  *jy*  wj-^1  *jy*  jJloo  cCCo  ^,’Ljy 

U_Cc  c5;^  jl  <J^"  *— w\J  ,_£j  aIxIjj 

L£  ,a^  ijj^k  ^cCj-s  e^-w^  cA^  (iJCLjto 

A«^J  d -»><^  l— Co  LT— '.^  iXa£  (£)L£  <di-*C«  J C »oJ  JlCc  CU’j^I  0 

L™ Co  ^JjUjl-o  £Jj~j  (_C«  ^Cy«j  j**) 

^ tr  tjir^A  iCCo  aj^o  y\£zj>  £jjl  ^ J y^~j>  i_fj_jf^> 

<sjj£>li'  t__>o  ^»o1  Jo  J^I  CLyi>  0 <__Co  ^ij  j*j^ 

L^-~^  ^j!Cj\  Ij+s]  ^jL^o  5j^J  U-C<  L^ol  (Ajlj  o 

/V ' — ^J***'\  * ' e)‘.A.^>J  *5L  i >1  ^ — ■-')  ^ C^"  Job  l ‘‘  ^ « - ^ ±s'C  ^*'J 

j -‘ -'w'  t g^Lyo  i <0  ^“Co  ^»*  (_^xi 

^ ■ M^*~  ^1' *— . 1 1 C ■' Cll oLf  W*  - ^.Co  '»  jj>  ^JlCw  ^h^o 

C ^ l*‘ cJ^"^  jSlo  C^xu  Lr 
Jo&  c/W  (a~^^  f*  J^C-j  jjlCc^  (-?j^°  vi)V.^  c^^”" 

“ Moreover  we  desire  it  to  be  known  to  our  friend  that  an  English 
Captain  named  C.,  commanding  a small  ship  with  two  masts,  arrived 
here  from  Bengal,  bringing  a letter  from  the  tyz/Vz  (Governor)  of  Bengal 
addressed  to  Us,  which  we  received  with  all  the  ceremony  and  respect 
due  to  letters  from  great  princes,  as  well  as  with  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. This  letter  expressed  a desire  that  we  should  render  assistance 
to  the  Captain,  which  was  accordingly  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

Some 
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Some  days,  after  his  arrival  he  requested  permission  from  us  to  bring  his 
vessel  into  the  river  of  Trangganu , in  order  to  repair  some  damage  her 
copper  had  sustained  by  striking  on  a rock  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Such 
was  his  statement  to  us,  and  we,  believing  it  a just  one,  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  river  ; but  he  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  began,  clan- 
destinely, to  sell  opium  to  inhabitants  of  the  place,  other  than  our  autho- 
rised trader.  The  quantity  sold  was  six  chests,  for  which  he  received 
payment  in  pepper  and  gold.  This  transaction  coming  to  our  know- 
ledge whilst  the  vessel  was  still  in  the  river,  we  caused  the  people  who 
had  purchased  the  opium  to  be  brought  before  us,  and  these  pointed  to 
Captain  C.  (as  the  vender).  Being  herein  guilty  of  a serious  offence 
within  our  realm,  it  was  our  design  to  inflict  a punishment  upon  him  ; 
but  from  the  consideration  of  his  being  under  the  English  colours,  to- 
gether with  his  having  brought  a letter  from  the  raja  of  Bengal,  we 
refrained  from  doing  any  thing  whatever  to  him.  As  it  respects  the 
raja  of  Bengal  we  feel  much  delicacy,  and  now  request  that  our  friend 
will  dispatch  a letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  he  may  never 
allow  that  Captain  to  come  again  to  Trangganu . Such  is  the  business 
we  have  to  make  known  to  our  friend.”  (It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
letter  in  the  Governor’s  name  was  an  imposition.) 


Letter  from  Sudagar  Nasr-eddin  to  Captain  Light. 

J joj  j±\ a 

jj\a  ob»-  jlC>-  jiio  jA-ibcj  £ 

u-i* 
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y! j <_J'bJ  tjilo  ^^-.j  t^-Xel  4*j  ciy^  aJ^j  <t_>  CJvjI>  ^y  Jii 

LUj~ > L ~ -^JU  -iuJ  ClJjjI  ^ jjl  <0  »J  ji**<  ‘SijJ  -!  (^_)1  <J  t»L>'  jjlo  C-^viJS 

j^jUcj  Jj  j^^Lo  t"  l — £<  Jii  LZJyLi  ^ajJI 

l £il)  ti-41  jjlo  i_ ^jyyl  |»-7^srwj  <d^xL)  <^L«> 

jjlCc^s  d>p~  L^-ol  (Jji^  (J^>-  <_£<«  (*J^°  “M  U*sy^  _jA*  Lil* 

l j"  ^ ^jjjcjb  i_C  1 *tib'  L J l^j 

Ljj  'j  l^s*«I  ^jb  <--y. ^ <JjJ  |»J  u^*A-«!  '^jb 

CJ £y  t * ^ y*j\j»*3  ^IIl)  ^jb  C ,^vig&  Ll^ — yl  iJ  ^JW» 

dji  gJa  ,jU  ^jblc^  er--ul  (J^  tJrrr^  ^ 1^5-^  uVj  j*^  ^J3  LlXy  cr-^i» 

t>\  ^jt«  (J-T^  ^y.^r'  djj  oLi  ^-y  ^to  ^Ij  j}1.>  c--v*£>  jjblc^’o 

^J?~~- '\  ^clj  J (J^"  J vi^  «tl^J  L^-v4A  L^jb  juJ  ^jC.\^ 

1*  4Lc  l * iLj'  lL5^1jj  j jAjU  tJ^*  li^  (— ^°  ^— ■ ^7*“  <3y  (Jj^-  jV*^ 

< ‘ <jl>  aJ  <u-J  <-fj^  i^js  <M/r' 

J>ji  j~~*  y\  *jy*  ^}  lJJ  ?\*  «■£-*$  ^ j^.  ^V  tr^  ^JJ  j3^’ J 

oW  ^ ^ uj^  u5^y/  e/'  (^v.'  (*^'J  er^  — ■*  i^-~J 

idAA-j'  <-L>y  j-i  TT^  J^***  U^ 

y --X  ^b  u3v>-  l15"^  (^L  L^' 

^jw!  l1X«  Jjj  L^i<'  li^js  ^ j ^ y^  i-r~*a>  *4^.  ^ 

U u_5^  ji^  ‘-^<5  (J_^  <bb'  Aw:  C/U^J 

jjb  ^y\  C^-j'  y J1^1  jV  ^y.  c^L:  J^‘  'j-j  ^'c  j 

,__^  jj'lj  1 ^ ^bc  ^jlj  AA^  jJJ  ob»>  jlX>- jjlj  j4_J^c  ^ jJljJ  _}j'bj 

LLy~t-B^  l_5£*—-  j1^v-j  ^ ci/  u/^  i’J*-  l~Crs 

1 r «1  4x-3  Oj  j^sr^  tJjlili  jL!  |*i\  OJ  ^jj-j  LZJyJj  rl<31 

“ Whereas  this  letter  comes  from  me  Datu  Sudagar  Nasr-eddm,  of 
Tranggdnu,  and  may  the  Lord  who  created  the  world  cause  it  to  reach 
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the  presence  of  his  honour  the  Governour  who  holds  the  chief  com- 
mand within  the  territory  of  Piilo  Plnang,  bestowing  upon  him  dignity 
and  happiness  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Moreover,  be  it  knowm, 
I pray,  to  his  honour,  that  if  it  be  agreeable  to  him,  it  is  my  request 
that  he  should  make  the  purchase  of  a ship.  She  should  be  a new  one, 
about  two  or  three  years  old,  of  good  qualities,  and  capable  of  loading 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  plkul.  It  is  proposed  that  his  honour 
should  take  one  third  share,  Mr.  F.  one  third,  and  myself  one  third. 
It  is  further  desirable  that  Mr.  F.  should  provide  a good  crew  for  her, 
and  stores  such  as  are  proper  for  a ship  of  war.  My  reason  for  making 
a point  of  this  is,  that  at  the  present  time  the  seas  to  the  eastward  are 
extremely  foul  (much  infested  with  pirates),  which  renders  good  ammu- 
nition essential;  for  the  practices  of  the  Malays  are  well  known  to  his 
honour.  Now  with  respect  to  the  ship  if,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
she  arrives  in  safety  at  Trangganu , it  is  my  intention  to  embark  on  her 
myself,  and  proceed  with  her  to  the  other  side  (eastward)  of  the  land  of 
BORNEO.  Mr.  F.  should  lade  on  her  an  investment  of  cloths  to  the 
amount  of  about  four  or  five  thousand  rupihs,  and  about  four  hundred 
chests  of  Patna  opium.  On  these  goods  I am  willing  to  pay  a premium 
of  thirty  per  cent.,  valuing  the  opium  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  the  chest.  Upon  the  ship’s  arrival  here  I shall  take  out  of  her 
such  articles  as  will  sell  in  the  'Trangganu  market,  and  such  as  are  not 
suited  to  it,  I shall  take  with  me  on  the  voyage.  Beside  these  I shall 
lade  on  the  vessel  the  goods  I may  have  on  hand.  Now  as  to  the  profit 
that  may  be  obtained  on  the  goods  carried  to  the  eastward  for  sale,  it 
may  be  shared  amongst  the  three.  This  plan,  in  my  opinion  will  be 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  proceeding  to  China,  as  pepper  and 
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tin  fetch  a better  price  at  Trangganu  than  at  Pulo  Pinang.  (The 
force  of  this  argument  is  not  obvious.)  If  these  proposals  should  meet 
with  his  honour’s  approbation,  I beg  he  will  write  to  Mr.  F.  requesting 
him  to  put  Captain  Carnegie  into  the  command  of  the  ship,  he  being 
a person  with  whom  I can  converse,  and  to  whom  I have  already  com- 
municated every  information  respecting  the  trade  at  all  those  places 
which  wre  now  propose  to  visit.  With  regard  to  the  opium  I may  carry 
to  the  eastward,  I think  it  will  fetch  four  hundred  dollars  the  chest. 
When  the  trading  voyage  to  the  eastward  has  been  completed,  and  the 
ship  returns  to  Trangganu , those  articles  of  produce,  such  as  pepper 
and  tin,  that  may  remain  on  hand  after  the  sailing  of  all  the  vessels  (of 
the  season)  for  China,  can  be  shipped  for  Bengal;  and  thus  two  or  three 
profits  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  one  year ; as  his  honour  well  un- 
derstands. He  should,  if  he  approves  of  it,  dispatch  a letter  to  Mr. 
F.  in  order  that  he  may  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  against  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Carnegie.  Finis.  Written  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  the  month  Muharram  in  the  year  1206  (1791).” 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  King  of  Trangganu  to  the  Same. 
4} 3 joj  J Is*-  Jo^O 

Sjy*  cJy  us y ls hi  £_>  jO 

/ " ak ^ ■'rf  (Jb>-  JJ Jil  0 1 

'^y-*  ~\yy  c^-o  ^^7/  J ^ cj  jo  (jUib  ^ 
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Jy  y^f  icift  tty1  LHr! 


yil»j  Ol^> 


“We  have  now  to  communicate  to  our  son  the  event  of  Suddgar 
Nasr-eddin's  return  to  the  Divinity,  leaving  a transitory  world  for  one 
that  is  eternal.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  we  had  already  for- 
warded an  express  by  land  (across  the  peninsula)  describing,  for  the 
information  of  our  son,  the  trouble  and  affliction  into  which  we  have  been 
thrown  by  this  visitation  of  Divine  Providence.  With  respect  to  the 
concerns  of  our  son,  let  not  his  loss  make  an  alteration  in  any  one  trans- 
action, but  (on  the  contrary)  let  us  proceed  in  the  same  path  of  reciprocal 
accommodation  on  every  needful  occasion,  with  frequent  and  uninter- 
rupted exchanges  of  communication ; for  Trangganu  and  Pfilo  Pinang 
should  be  considered  as  one.” 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  Suddgar  Priya  a relation  of  Suddgar 

Nasr-eddin. 

j!p  jij)  ojji  ju.  jJp  u s*  -XJo  iyds~-  ^jl> 

jjji  <dii  yy  (•'^  ^ ^ is 

>Jws  jAl  LS‘  »o\  ASSsS  y— k AS  ^ -V  w l UZJ)j*3  i_Jv-o 

^ tXol  y***  aljl  cvf^-y 

^Jil  ^ j;'Asj  i'Aui  » ••r  i iA-j  u— ?l  ^ Is.a£ 

^ l x*s*-jS  f j)\£sy£  >ijj\  <v.-Sv+»j  LUj~i  Aiol  ^j$y,  Qi 

a- , ^.-c  - ,^,4^  •* (b ,-c  w>,>  aI>.  iA~»  As.ss  jJo! 

Jt- 
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i^1  jJIa^  ^"*  ^ ** ' a ^~'bj> c-*P  (^jIaij  ci JL, 

A)a1  , L_iv<  jJIaA  _}b  (J«Lj  ^,Ia  jJ1a£  ^jCjLc  jb  U~«1a  ^pjbfc 

CL5^bAy  AJaI  ^Jbjy^»  ^ jjji  A j— > A3aI  A&£  LA?|»«.«<.i  ^jjl  A <sllAb> 

u_5v<  jJIa£  A ,_5y  CiJy  ^jAS"  J “A  (JjAlfc  cul^wj  £jb  <— *bj  ^ij  J 

jbyl  ^j_jl  cUjj  a aJa!  (Jb>~  c-^-<  ^jA^  o-l  jL*'*  j*11AjA  *^jjl  j-j1a 

c a*a1  ^yl  !^c  a?  ( txj  ^Ji!  IJa\  i_^bb  cv  -^J  a ’■  ^ 1 ^a»»  obA  ^ca  . .cba-y 
As  ClA^SySO  Ai&  ^,1a  AiJ  i^jaWo  ^JjJ  ^jjAiJS  ^y^sA  y— > ^A  £jU£  tbJij*- 

I r »V  <!A— 1 AS  j*f£?  ^IjJ  y^L*4w* 

“ Be  it  known  to  my  respected  elder  brother  that  I sailed  from  Pulo 
Pinang  and  proceeded  to  Perak , and  upon  my  arrival  there  travelled 
into  the  interior  country,  and  from  thence  descended  into  the  country 
inland  of  Pahang  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula).  My  journey 
for  about  two  months  lay  through  the  woods,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
God,  I at  length  reached  Pahang.  When  I arrived  there  I heard  for 
the  first  time  the  intelligence  that  my  elder  brother,  Sudagar  Nasr - 
tddin , had  been  received  back  to  the  mercy  of  God.  From  excess  of 
affliction  my  soul  seemed  to  take  its  flight.  But  what  help  was  there  for 
it?  Such  was  to  be  his  fate,  and  the  decree  of  the  Divinity  was  exe- 
cuted upon  his  servant.  I then  sailed  from  Pahang  for  Trangganu , 
and  upon  my  arrival  there  my  grief  was  augmented  on  beholding  all  the 
children  of  my  departed  brother  left  as  orphans,  his  house  standing 
empty,  and  all  his  goods  and  effects  carried  off  and  lodged  in  the  pa- 
lace. Even  the  wearing  apparel  of  his  children  had  been  in  like  man- 
ner conveyed  to  the  palace,  as  were  all  his  keys.  Upon  my  appearance 
(although  the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased)  not  one  article  was 
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restored  ; but  only  his  Majesty  gave  orders  that  I should  take  the  trade 
into  my  hands  and  buy  and  sell  (as  usual) ; but  every  piece  of  goods  I 
mis:ht  wish  to  draw  from  the  warehouse  must  be  made  known  at  the 

O 

palace,  when  the  keys  are  to  be  brought,  and  the  doors  opened  by  a 
person  sent  for  that  purpose.  This  conduct  towards  me  is  that  of  half 
confidence  and  half  distrust.  Such  is  my  present  state ; but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty  I intend  in  the  course  of  this  season  to  re- 
quest his  Majesty’s  leave  to  retire,  and  to  return  to  the  presence  of  my 
mother  and  all  my  brothers.  Written  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the 
month  Muharram , in  the  year  1207  (1792).”  (The  king,  whose  agent 
he  was,  having  undertaken  to  make  good  all  his  mercantile  engagements, 
judged  it  necessary  to  secure  the  property.  What  relates  to  the  family, 
if  correct,  derogates  from  his  character  for  justice ; but  the  circumstances 
may  be  exaggerated.) 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  King  of  Perak  to  Captain  Light. 

Jy  JV  (J_p  ijjs 

(_JbJ  l!S~>  dCs  ^y*J  ,J>\ 

^y  ^jy  1 ^yyy  ^yy 

lx--}  \ ib  aJ  ^ (*— 

T uU-  ^y>y  <u>  u^-yi  J'lwjj  'jJ'b  Jx  '<rj* — 3 j~>  ^ 

ci-yl  L^-yJ  <vJ  obi  Hlr 
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<Uli'  ^,^0  ttJJ  ^ i— 

l jA  <t^y  C^.^y  ^"ImJ  I <Uj  Li‘.^&{* 

irj  jl- 

“ With  respect  to  the  Governour’s  overtures  for  a friendly  intercourse 
with  us,  we  are  much  gratified  by  them,  and  sincerely  desire  his  friend- 
ship ; but  the  circumstances  of  this  country  of  Perak  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  a beautiful  woman,  who,  beautiful  as  she  is,  has  a husband,  and 
that  husband  happens  to  be  extremely  jealous.  There  is  a person,  how- 
ever, who  notwithstanding  this  pays  addresses  to  her.  She  is  enamoured, 
but  the  husband  is  violently  severe.  W hat  the  situation  of  the  woman  is, 
such  is  that  of  the  country  of  Perak.  The  Governour  wishes  to  be  on„ 
terms  of  intimacy,  but  the  person  whose  severity  is  to  be  apprehended 
is  well  hnowm  to  him.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  gentleman 
lately  arrived  from  Bengal,  who  desires  to  be  furnished  with  young  seed- 
lings of  the  Sago  tree,  in  order  to  his  taking  them  back  with  him  and 
planting  them  in  Bengal  ; such  not  being  procurable  at  Piiilo  Pinang ; 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Governour’s  wish,  but  these  plants 
are  very  scarce  in  the  country  of  Pĕrak , and  the  soil  where  they  grow 
very  dear.  Written  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Sawal.  being 
Monday,  in  the  year  1201  (1787).” 


Letter  from  the  King  of  Silangur  (Salangore)  to  the  Governour 

General  of  Bengal. 

<U-1>  iJj*)  Cjbli  -<  ija>.  b ij^P\  LUj* > J$l 
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^ lSj*^  ^ U**-^  ^-jbj  ^j\a+a 

t1*  ^ ^ A&i  ^—>lu)  ^y*\£*>+3 

^jy^  ^LJl^  ^-j>  c3^  ^—-^a*5  ^jl£*j  lSj^ 

a*}  iOlijl  ‘^-J Cm J> ^ ^Jiws  j-*£J  <\JO 

uuJ-r  *iJ  ^Uj  jb  j4j^fc  C5l  v^JbU  ‘^Jjj  Ci^  ^jIS  <&!j  j~j 

^£»u)U  c^-^  <iJ!j}  l1£«  c^ol  jJp  *A>e j ^l£fcj  ^SS  <*JJ!  c^viJb  J.£->  ^j^y 

^^3  j+2»  ci^Iamj  ^jy**  c 'wjj&*z  JW*  £— sX^j 

{GjLj  tXfti  4^1  Ll^w^  ^*0+*£ 

^^X£m4&  i-NJJ  C^1  Lil^^S-^  <yj&  ^r  <^am9  c;C^U 

t^’  Ci^^*  •*j%+*3  ^ d*  ^JJ  ^j*\  ^Milj 

LI^-^aSCP  [*£**J*  ^v^*iX<>«J 

c)^  cr^J  J#  W"  t>J~*  <j^ji/  {—^  4^3  cpU 

JjJ  tijli  fcji^X«!  t-r-^jj  ^>'Uj  ^j-^y  t/_L^  i_&.=-  <*1U!  CS« 

1 r ♦ ♦ ^~~^i?  tJ^j^  j*^  ,*~-,^j  «-^ Afti^  jA«s 

“ Whereas  this  sincere  and  friendly  epistle  comes  from  the  presence 
of  Mulana  Padaka  Sri  Sultan  Ibrahim  the  khalif  of  the  Faithful, 
who  holds  his  court  seated  on  the  royal  throne  of  the  kingdom  and 
trading  city  of  SilarTgur , the  abode  of  propriety ; and  may  the  Lord  of 
all  worlds  cause  it  to  reach  in  safety  the  hands  of  our  friend  the  General 
who  governs  the  port  and  country  of  Bengal,  together  with  all  its  bays 
and  coasts ; who  is  faithful  and  wise,  liberal  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
who  affords  protection  to  all  merchants  arriving  and  departing ; who  re- 
sembles a lofty  tree  in  the  midst  of  a plain,  the  branches  of  which  are 
shady,  the  scent  of  its  blossoms  fragrant,  and  its  fruit  pleasant  to  the 
taste ; beneath  which  the  servants  of  God  find  shelter,  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger, and  assuage  their  thirst.  Furthermore  we  transmit  this  leaf  of 
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paper  to  our  friend  to  make  known  to  him  that  of  our  former  letter  we 
have  not  hitherto  received  any  acknowledgement  whatever,  and  also  to 
state  our  desire,  that  if  he  has  any  favourable  regard  for  this  country  of 
Silangur , he  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  snpply  us  with  the  Company’s 
colours,  and  the  necessary  instructions,  as  a token  of  our  mutual  friend- 
ship ; and  with  respect  to  the  export  produce  of  this  country,  such  as 
tin,  pepper,  wax,  and  canes,  all  of  these  we  offer  to  our  friend  with  perfect 
good  will.  For  that  purpose  it  is  we  write  the  present,  as  an  engage- 
ment (on  our  part),  and  to  give  it  the  more  validity  affix  our  seal  to  the 
paper.  Written  on  the  hill  of  Silangur , the  fourth  day  of  the  month 
Safar , being  Wednesday,  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  year  1200  (1 785).” 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  King  of  Silangur  to  Captain  Light. 

AjjO  .....  % jy). Li  V. 

l 

W*  faXiO  l)W-  ~ 

j4gi  A.-- j i 'jjLj  y.j  iJJLj  ^y  (jSj 

&~rj  <^rJ  d 

oL 'J  ^Jj\y  (X»5  c_>la>  J :^jj\  A£y  £)L>-  jil  ijjl 

iXas  'ijy/  ^>-1  rlJ  ^ 

I r ♦ r cCLwj  w‘  j thxvj 

1 — 

“ That  is  to  say,  from  his  Majesty  who  reigneth  and  holds  his  court 

on  the  hill  of  Silangur Furthermore,  with  regard  to  what  is 

mentioned  in  the  letter  from  our  friend ; should  we  interfere  in  the  con- 
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cerns  of  the  King  of  Achin , we  must  give  umbrage  to  the  people  of  that 
place,  and  occasion  them  to  harbour  resentment  against  us.  With  what 
propriety  cau  we  say  to  them  “ do  so”  or  “ do  so,”  seeing  that  they 
have  a right  to  act  as  they  please  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  country  ? 
How  can  people,  situated  as  we  are  to  the  eastward,  understand  what 
relates  to  that  country,  its  subjects,  and  its  government?  Were  we  now 
to  do  any  open  injury  to  the  Achinese  or  to  act  with  treachery  towards 
them,  they  would  owe  us  a grudge ; and  at  this  time  there  is  no  matter 
of  discussion  between  us  and  the  people  of  Achin . Written  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Muharram , being  Monday,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  year  1202  (1787).” 


Extract  of  a Letter  from  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

l jJ\  iLSAji  ^bl  CS-* 

JjJcJS  Cjjf  (Ajbj  i"~'A  J idya  d\  jlb>- 

ahj  A ^ dijj 

<jx^c  \~~jA  y\  mA?  cj>J  JJ&  ol  jlG-  cSA  ij>\  *~>yo  A u^Jb 

l imAji  jJ®^  <^bj  ‘ <_!»J 

f sA  , fti  ^-^A 

fiAy  J 4bib  >0^  ^jb  uvU>- 

jiu  (_5J  (J^V-  l'—~A  L^-JS*5  Jjxb'  ^1 

1 r ♦ 1 ^UxJj  XJjO 

“ We  have  directed  a person  whose  name  is  Guru  Khatib , with  two 
persons  in  his  company,  to  present  themselves  to  our  friend,  in  order 
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that  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  our  friend  may  afford  his  assistance 
in  providing  them  with  a passage  on  board  of  a ship ; it  being  their 
intention  to  proceed  on  the  pilgrimage  (to  Mecca) ; and  if  possible,  in 
expediting  the  departure  of  these  three  Priests,  so  that  they  may  save  the 
monsoon.  Should  there  be  an  English  vessel  bound  to  Juddah  or  to 
Mokha , we  request  our  friend  to  accommodate  them  with  a passage  on 
her ; or  if  not  bound  to  those  places,  on  a vessel  going  even  so  far  as 
Cochin . We  likewise  request  that  he  will  cause  good  care  to  be  taken 
of  them ; and  moreover  that  he  will  furnish  them  with  a document  under 
his  hand,  to  serve  them  as  a token  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  English- 
men, who  may  assist  them  in  consequence  of  seeing  our  friend’s  signa- 
ture, and  prevent  them  from  experiencing  a long  detention  at  every  port, 
for  which  their  supplies  would  be  inadequate.  1206  (1791).”  (Appli- 
cations of  this  nature  occur  very  frequently,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof  how  little  of  religious  bigotry  subsists  amongst  these  Mahometans, 
who  give  the  preference  to  an  European  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  pilgrims.) 


Letter  from  the  King  of  Johor  and  Pahang  to  the  Same. 

i_C L i il_>  !w  dJ'kZj  j+k > Cibblj  AjjO  L- 11  b 

i ^ i w'Ow  — - b ^ ,b  ........  ^ ^ ^ Q 

A— ^ c*— r_ ^ <2  aa^  bx— < 

all ^ r' Aij  l " ^kx.x^c.  ^—bb  AiJS  j 

C_jbc  <— i (jjJ  U-Ce  ^-j\ 

jvbO  J-JiLe  iv<  ‘n“  - ^ jAil  ^ 
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Sjyj)  (Jbj  j-J  jLo  ub  J>  Aj\  jj-sUy  & yjj>  xlS*  £j 

■x»y  ^y  i_>^  imS^  c/yy  ^«x»:  ^ c'v^  ^sJ\ 

^ste>~jS  cliCc  y j jJlJtJ  JftXjO  yy  Ay  *-£  *xJj  u_No  ix-y\ 

yy  j-'k>  t«y  uy^  £jlj^  u^r-'  (^' J 45  *— ^ £w' > J uy^  ^ ^'j  tK-*  ^xxy 

l— 'jJy  ui j-  ^y  <xJj  u'-5  o~*3j  A-xli»  uy  y.j  lJj^>  Al  <*yy 


t*.  J^-xy-  uy  ^ 4?  u'^y  (xx~£  ux~£  ajjsA 

(J^-Xy*-  (^y  i^y^°  "X^j  ^y  xx-n«£  ol  _jl£y 

JU-  ^J}/XX»“  fjjyi  XXi  ^JyJ  hxe  *XX~«£  ^Cx«Lc  Ui-^  ^ _»1£^ 

^Uj  ^ jj^yU  ci'J  yjys  xx-Af  jlJ  ^ls  yj  j_> 

^y  t'  c^-'  <J^  ^ <j^  U~'^  hfj^1  J ^ J^r-*  <k~tji£\  ,yxu£ 

ylu>  .Xsi  AjUm:  dlj  ^y  CX-^-£  L2Jj£~)  lL)  'i  J j-J  tJ^-j 

u_£jb  cx*y  ylj  kX»x  Lxy'  ixx*^  (_f yP  j^.  Uj^  CS*  y'xyy  ^UaLj  cx-y 


»xjy  ^y.x*i  ^-xiW-  x>x  yt<  ^ j -Xsx  yl<  >xu  lI^'o  ^^s.\  jjo 

r 1 ^ ■ 1 Jij^ii  \x«)  ^ ■“  w-i — "-*-^y  c»  «.vjy  ^ciL>-il  A<1Lc  jLj  ^xy\ 

i 1 « t’x  i,yy  xi^>^  ^J*j  jj  aXix  ij y~ j~  7 *■•*  (**^ 


“ That  is  to  say,  from  Paduka  Sri  Sultan  Mahmud  Itidyat  Shah , 
who  possesses  the  royal  thrones  of  Johor  and  Pahang  and  all  the  dis- 
tricts subordinate  thereto If  it  should  appear  to  our  friend  to  be 

a proper  measure,  we  request  him  to  communicate  to  the  (Governour) 
General  of  Bengal  the  subject  of  this  letter,  making  known  to  him  that 
the  Dutch  Company  employed  a force  against  Riyu  (Rhio),  in  order  to 
subdue  the  Bugis  inhabitants  and  to  set  up  a Malayan  king.  It  pleased 
the  Divine  Will  that  the  Bugis  people  should  be  conquered  in  an  attack 
made  by  (the  troops  under)  Jacob  Peter  Van  Braam  the  commandant, 
on  which  occasion  they  all  ran  away  and  abandoned  Riyu,  leaving  us 
Malays  in  the  place.  Upon  this  a treaty  (or  capitulation)  was  agreed  to 

between 
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between  the  commandant  and  ourself,  together  with  all  the  chiefs  on  the 
spot,  and  interchanged  in  writing  between  the  two  parties.  When  the 
business  of  the  treaty  was  solemnly  completed,  he  returned  to  Batavia. 
Some  time  after  this  there  came  another  Dutchman,  named  Peter  Rody, 
to  reside  at  Riyu. , by  whom  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  us  and  the 
chiefs  were  infringed.  During  these  transactions  the  Illdnon  (a  piratical 
people  from  Mindanao ) invaded  Riyu , and  by  God’s  permission  entirely 
ruined  the  country.  The  Dutch  made  their  escape  and  returned  to 
Malacca.  With  these  circumstances  we  make  our  friend  acquainted, 
requesting  that  he  may  communicate  them  to  the  General  of  Bengal. 
If  we  are  in  the  wrong  with  respect  to  the  Dutch  Company,  let  him  fix  the 
guilt  upon  us,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  acted  correctly,  wre  beg 
that  the  General  will  lend  his  aid  to  see  us  righted ; there  being  no  quar- 
ter towards  which  we  can  now  look  with  hope,  excepting  the  English 
Company,  who,  in  the  present  days,  are  renowned  from  the  western  to 
these  eastern  regions ; and  who  have  the  power  of  relieving  the  op- 
pressed. Allow  me  further  to  mention,  that  being  arrived  in  the  domi- 

f 

nions  of  the  chief  of  my  family,  the  sultan  of  Tratigganu,  I have 
committed  my  interests  to  his  care ; both  in  relation  to  the  English  and 
to  the  Dutch  Company,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  I have  only  to 
add  that  there  is  nothing  I can  offer  to  my  friend,  in  token  of  my  re- 
gard, but  my  prayers  offered  up  every  night  and  day.  Written  on  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  Muharram  in  the  year  1202  (1787). 
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Extracts  of  Letters  from  the  King  of  Trangganu  to  Captain 

Light. 

&)?r  jJ’cj  ^ ^bl  CS*  y&±J  wb  lihS  ~Jj  J\J  z±i 

l»y‘  bj  ^/**W  cib  ti yL  j J-  c_Ce  <«^v)  j*-~>  (j/i 

1».^  ^JjF*  ^r*b  ^ Co  ■>■»*  cJ^"  **i 

^-V^w*  ^C^Lc  <»■*»«’  <i  )L^j  iXj^o  &olxsn.4  w'wj  Ci  c 

Cl^«— j J— ’b  <_)  jJ  C__Co  b~>  Jj^r-J  ^b  -o' 

«x^ij  t c- ’ • c^*  ^ ^b  ^*jlCc^j  ^c |Jbo  -'t  !»«■■'  ub 

I.  Ca  C^-b  ‘XSi  L2^ot  db-f.b  l__Cc  r i~  Cjj  ^bb yJ  (Jib» 

(jjL  ^VAi>  &}  Jiji  ^jSC~£  cLCc  C^~b  ,/*->— ' <iLcb 

^aj^j  <Cij b i—Co  ^a^.Ccs  (_5^  jJji  j»^— ■ u- Co  ,aJ_j~^)  ub  <d!l  ubCo  ^ 

*Xa£  LiX*-*^  c3v^  L2X*o!  4_ix5 

«••«••  Li*  *>«£  Lb*  4X0  ^L4^o  JJ  J^y?"  'jrl^  Li*-v»£ 

! r 1 1 ^w*j 

r — 

4*^4}  {mLm* faVb^^  LL^l)  £^  |»^»’ 

0g^4~>  *jy?*  *J3~*  ^LS^  4— ?jU^  4^5  4jlcX^  ^rL*  ^)Jj^  u^Vj^  u^) 

4 ■ ?l)^^Q  Xw  c5  ^<T C**  ^ ^X4 **&  4,^X-jJ 

^4)  LX^A-j  L^m^j  %J  u)l-jj  L»^^“  j*!?**5  Llb^\»  LLb'  - ^^4)  LX^'3 

. . 4^jU  j\j  CDj~:  LX-A^c1  jJ  jjlj  ^ jJ  ‘^jb  T lLA=»- 

^ g^CnwJ  X p^ft— : ^a 4j^JLcJ  wmIiX  ^wwJ  -?l_v>  jJLj^-  L«^ ^>.»1»**^ 

^x>?j  4X5  &,iA^  4X5  |^1  4X5  ^jjl  '^Jir* 

1 r ♦ r 
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il  IiaA^c  k**— ^ ^ L t 

A&  ^\ J £}*  Cl^ ^ LmS^  jAy^kU*-  J 


«wJ  j»<in*>  >'*)  ^jl  ^yhli'  ^ (mmĔ^s  ^jj!y>-  j^Jj  i * ^ 

tr’^  (j;ij  f~v^°  ^ ^jrt}  fj~+t  \j^  ^ 

^ '«***>  ••••••  Ll*->^  ^****'1  K*sC  ^wAj  (^yslAAi.Ve  jJjli  jl  jIG-  jjlkcp 

*!U  1«-^'^  ALa^m»!  C^-oi  C^jbo  (_£yJ  (Jljl  <J^~  OJ^O  i ' ^ 

_*>a1j  uuL«)  |*l>-  V.  > u^-i  *-* r^.  (_J^cl  l" ^A 

u-^o^-j  ^A/ys  jU-  l^-X;1  c^U  Ijjj  Jj  jj_li  jj  jl^j  jjI^  jj  J-jl  ^lj  csx* 

«ks  ^‘■y**’*-  ^*5  ^*^5  C-^^j  *;j~j  ^tyj3  ^ Jijj^  ^Js  i^}~^*^  U~*\j  j*"^ 


ir.v 


“ In  addition  to  this  we  acquaint  our  son  that  whilst  the  king  of 
Siam  remained  at  Sanggora  he  gave  orders  for  summoning  the  king  of 
Kedah , the  king  of  Patani,  and  the  king  of  Traiigganu  (to  do  homage). 
The  reply  from  the  king  of  Patani  being  in  terms  not  conciliatory,  his 
country  was  invaded  by  the  Siamese,  subdued,  and  laid  waste.  With 
regard  to  the  letter  addressed  to  us,  we  stated,  in  answer  to  it,  that  it 
never  had  been  customary  from  the  earliest  times  to  appear  personally 
before  the  king  of  Siam , but  only  to  convey  to  him  a flower  of  gold 
(filagree),  and  another  of  silver.  Some  time  after  this  there  arrived  an 
envoy  from  him,  who  demanded  that  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
likewise  all  Siamese  subjects  who  were  settled  in  Traiigganu , should 
be  delivered  to  him.  He  further  required  a variety  of  rich  articles  of 
furniture.  His  demands  upon  us  were  highly  exorbitant  and  oppressive. 
Our  alarm  on  the  occasion  was  very  great,  and  we  roused  the  country 
in  order  to  be  in  a situation  to  resist  the  king  ol  Siam  ; but  through  the 
aid  of  God  and  of  his  Prophet,  he  returned  to  his  own  territory ; car- 
rying 
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ryiug  off  with  him  a number  of  the  Patanese  whom  he  had  seized,  (the 
Patani  country  being  intermediate  between  the  dominions  of  Siam  and 
Trangganu ).  We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  our  son  acquainted  with 

the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Johor  down  to  our  own  time,  for  his  con- 
sideration.” (On  this  descent  he  grounds  his  resistance  to  the  king  of 
Siam's  claim  of  personal  homage.)  li  Written  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month  Shabaii , in  the  year  1201  (1787).” 

“ The  king  of  Siam  still  persists  in  requiring  that  either  your  royal 
and  gracious  father  or  the  heir  apparent  should  appear  in  his  presence ; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  time,  through  all  generations,  the  kings  of 
Johor  never  did  personal  homage  to  the  kings  of  Siam , but  only  sent 
'complimentary  messages.  With  regard  to  this  journey  to  the  presence 
of  the  king,  your  royal  father  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind ; but  on 
the  other  hand  the  king  has  declared,  that  if  his  will  is  not  obeyed,  he 
intends  to  enter  our  country  in  the  fifth  month  from  this  time.  Now  if 
our  son  feels  any  concern  for  our  situation,  he  will  give  orders  for  a 
couple  of  guar  da  costas  to  proceed  to  this  place  in  the  course  of  four 

months,  bringing  with  them  a set  of  English  colours There  is 

nothing  we  can  send  in  token  of  our  affection  but  two  pieces  of  cloth ; 
they  are  not  a suitable  gift,  and  must  be  considered  merely  as  if  we  pre- 
sented him  with  a flower.  This  letter  is  written  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  Safar,  being  Friday  at  nine  o’clock,  in  the  year  1202  (1787).” 

“ The  reason  for  making  this  request  is  that  we  still  continue  at  va- 
riance with  the  king  of  Siam,  and  are  unable  to  ascertain  his  good  or  his 
bad  intentions.  We  have  transmitted  to  him  the  flower  of  gold  and 

the 
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the  flower  of  silver,  together  with  the  usual  present  (in  money),  but  no 
answer  from  him  has  been  yet  received.  In  (the  beginning  of)  this  year 
lie  came  to  Patani  and  smote  it,  utterly  ruining  and  laying  it  waste,  and 
putting  to  death  the  principal  people.  On  this  account  it  is  we  are  ap- 
prehensive that  in  the  ensuing  season  he  may  perhaps  come  and  invade 
Tra?igganu.  If  a ship  could  by  any  means  be  spared,  it  would  assist 

in  enabling  us  to  resist  the  power  of  Siam Furthermore,  with 

respect  to  the  articles  forwarded  to  us  by  our  son,  they  are  arrived,  but 
we  have  taken  only  such  as  we  fancied,  namely  a time-piece,  two  pair  of 
mirrours,  a piece  of  green  and  one  of  purple  velvet,  two  pieces  of  gold 
tissue,  and  one  parcel  of  lace ; the  value  of  which  amounts  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  Spanish  dollars.  Written  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Safai ',  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  in  the  year 
1207  (^2)-” 


Passages  extracted  from  a Romance  containing  the  Adventures 
of  Indr  a Laksana,  Indra  Mahadĕwa,  and  Dewa  Indra. 

~ L . } y-  l XX.'  iXOl  L <*.»-'  ^ ^ 1 . .^1/***  ) ^ LwX''* 

^ ^ ^ “ y ^ l **  x — i - I'd  ^ , j*\j 

y— lA-sio  ^ ,**  -*  ^ \ - %-  ^ w l [•  }y  yj  ^y 

^ y- yys  ^ y- > yj  ^y 

1 <iX.r.Lj  ^*X^o  ^yy*l  1 yy-j  ^oy  Xc  isjy  X ^ — y-7*  jyy 

jy  ^y  <jA>  ^y-'l  0^* 

yl  ^LJi!  i_ X-c  <0y«Xr<ii  ci’  -ol  c*  — h'-* 

uT 
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» The  prince  then  smiling  (at  the  defiance  sent  by  the  enemy)  went 
to  sooth  the  affliction  of  his  wife,  and  addressed  her  thus : “ O my  love, 
thou  who  art  to  me  the  soul  of  my  body,  farewell!  If  perchance  it  should 
be  thy  husband’s  doom  to  fall  (in  the  approaching  battle),  wilt  thou 
cherish  the  memory  of  him  with  some  degree  of  fond  concern?  Wilt 
thou  wrap  him  in  the  scarf  that  binds  thy  waist  ? Wilt  thou  bathe  his 
corse  with  thy  tears  pure  as  the  dew  that  hangs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grass  ? Wilt  thou  bestrew  it  with  the  flowers  which  now  adorn  the  folds 
of  thy  hair?”  The  princess  upon  this  wept  the  more  abundantly,  and 
embraced  the  neck  of  Indira  Laksdna,  her  arm  enfolding  it  as  the  musk- 
scented  epidendrum  entwines  the  angsuka  tree  (pavetta  indica).  Such 
was  the  picture  she  exhibited,  whilst  Indra  wiped  away  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.” 


CJy  J\  J\  ^ >v  uy  b ^ 

CS~<  -'c.-o  1 ^ uy  y^y  -^0  J-y* 


■ / 


4»* 


[*■  ^y.  jjy  LiyLj  JL>'  iJJi*  jjj-j  l 

^y^y  (Jj\  oii  Jjf,  <0li]  xJS  b C^l! iy  \J\y  r^b  yy  ^_'L  »x<  LZJjl 

j *y~y  \^y  y,^ry  j&d  L— j*b*^  ^y^y  1 


c;'^  c?~y  sjy^ 

%- -*  ^ A*— ^ «xjo  ui;bs 


|OUi  <sbJ  wlj  r e-'l^j  uLX'.b  w; 

JCJO  ^,'j  C^'bs  Ji yl*j  w'bsrlo 


“ Upon  the  arrival  of  Indra  Mahadcica  at  the  palace,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  princess  (his  bride)  and  said  to  her  smiling, 

“ My 
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“ My  love,  my  soul,  in  what  manner  is  it  your  intention  to  dispose  of 
yourself,  as  I am  obliged  to  proceed  in  the  search  of  my  brother?  If  it 
be  your  design  to  accompany  me,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  giving  orders 
for  the  necessary  preparations,  as  my  departure  must  be  immediate.” 
When  the  princess  Seganda  Ratna  heard  these  words,  she  held  down 
her  head,  and  with  glances  sweet  as  the  blue  lotos  flower  in  the  sea  of 
honey,  replied,  “ What  plans,  my  love,  am  I,  a young  female,  to  pursue 
but  those  of  my  lord  alone?  For  is  not  a wife  under  the  guidance  of  her 
husband?”  Indra  Mahadcwa  shewed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  these 
expressions  from  the  princess,  embraced  and  kissed  her,  saying,  “ Thy 
good  sense  adds  grace  to  thy  lovely  features,  thou  shalt  be  the  soother  of 
jny  cares,  my  comforter,  my  companion.” 

y.C'c  ^ t— »£■*  ei — ^»£.«0  in—  by  1 

gj  kjy'  t yjlU  r j~j  dr^  (jj  1/ 

c jj\  C <jJiu jj  idiLsU  jj y T j— > iob 

^^0 

b 111— yx— ^jkAiJS  mayi— j ,^~Ac  ^.11  i_J LJJ  cjIU  «_>  ^ JL,  CS«>  ^ajA! 

— -d  ei— i-'i  J uL^c  f'ee-^.Giy  ys?  c&V 

0^  ^0  _}A  lCWjS.~  jrt 

^ — 1 y r 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ b ^y 'yb* 

^,1j  jiUj'  j-J  < — ’yj  (jlj  di^;  j J ‘—4>c 


11  Having  spoken  thus,  Indra  Mahadcwa  bent  his  course  wherever  his 
uncertain  steps  might  lead.  With  an  anxious  heart  and  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  lie  penetrated  into  forests  of  great  extent,  ascended 

high 
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high  mountains,  and  crossed  wide  plains.  The  sun  was  now  set,  and  the 
moon  rose  in  all  her  splendour  as  if  to  serve  him  for  a torch.  The  prince 
although  fatigued  proceeded  towards  the  hills  of  Indra  Kila , and  as  he 
passed,  the  tender  branches  of  the  climbing  plants  waved  with  the  wind, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  beautiful  youth.  As  the  dawn  gra- 
dually arose,  the  clouds  in  the  border  of  the  sky  assumed  a variety  of 
shapes,  some  having  the  form  of  trees,  and  some  resembling  animals ; 
but  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  still  obscured  from  sight  by  the  dense 
vapour  rising  from  the  dew.  The  light  of  the  sun  now  began  to  appear, 
glancing  from  the  interstices  of  the  mountains  like  the  countenance  of  a 
lovely  virgin,  whilst  its  beams  shooting  upwards  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  flags  and  banners  waving  in  front  of  an  army  marching  to  battle.” 

! j \ C£« 5 Joui  b t ,8.-57 

«■V*^3 

t— Jj} 

^ y ^ 

^v3  ^ ^ ^3 

^ LjS^J***  C^v’C 

^^v3  ^ ^ ^5b«x<9  ^jJCj>3  ^ t 

^y«4Jb  LJL^y  j^y3  C^v3 

^v3  ^ ^^*3 

^jCO  ^Ssr-Q  ^ ^J^"V3  j — -J  jj  ^X%<0 
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LA  U-Co  f't-U  uA'  y ^ 0 J Li 

^A^LiLiaii  £.LxLjlL)  UL*3  J a}  LLL-'sfcW  ^ ^ ^Sl^aaj  ^ ~ 

i«V»j  (_c^aj  iAlL  ^JjOO  :!  LLi-yJ  ^}J  i Jb  L/”1  ^ j^j\  jJJ  ^ yb 

^jrr^  wi3  <— £<  <— ib  jj-A  i->  uJvili  <*3j^  CL-oj  ^-~;li  «J  ^o  Ar/  d-£y 

^A”“  uA^3  i~~'^£J  J*>  ulA  A A5  ^y^V3  J*-  ^tAl/  iA 

JjJJJ  'i_)  dt  Jj  jLijCXo  £_>  jl  Li-oj  r_'j  J^\  ^ L_Jb  l^L-oj  Ll^liU  ,_/\ 

^-cbJj^dJ^  ^>o  ^b«  obj  ^ib^i  <— > oi 

“ The  king  was  highly  pleased  with  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
Dĕwa  Indra,  as  well  as  with  his  graceful  person  and  superior  under- 
standing. He  said  to  him,  “ Partake  of  betel,  my  son.”  Dewa  Indra 
having  accordingly  partaken,  returned  the  betel-stand  to  the  king,  who 
thus  addressed  him  : ” I have  sent  for  you,  my  son,  in  order  to  make  known 
to  you  a resolution  taken  by  me  some  time  since  ; that  to  the  person  who 
having  counted  out  ten  large  measures  of  sesame  seed  and  as  many 
measures  of  sand,  thoroughly  blended  together,  should  be  able  to  separate 
the  grains  of  the  one  from  the  grains  of  the  other,  and  to  complete  the 
performance  of  the  task  in  the  course  of  a day ; to  such  person  alone  should 
I give  the  hand  of  my  daughter  in  marriage.”  Dĕwa  Indra  smiled  on 
hearing  the  king’s  words,  knowing  them  to  proceed  from  the  artful 
suggestion  of  the  princes  (his  rivals),  and  bowing  replied,  “ whatever  may 
be  your  majesty’s  injunctions,  your  servant  is  ready  to  execute  them.” 
The  sand  and  the  sesame  seed  being  then  provided  and  mixed  together  in 
the  court  before  the  palace,  Dĕwa  Indra  made  his  obeisance,  descended 
to  the  spot,  and  as  he  stood  beside  the  heap,  silently  wished  for  aid  from 
the  king  of  the  ants ; when  instantly  the  monarch  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  the  population  of  nine  hillocks. 

T t Upon 
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Upon  receiving  the  directions  of  Dcwa  Indra  for  separating  the  grains, 
each  individual  ant  took  one  seed  in  his  mouth,  and  in  this  manner  the 
separation  was  presently  effected,  and  the  grains  laid  in  distinct  heaps,  not 
one  being  wanting.  This  done,  the  king  of  the  ants  and  all  his  train 
disappeared,  and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came.  Dcwa 
Indra  reascended  the  steps  of  the  palace,  and  having  taken  his  seat  and 
made  obeisance,  said,  “ Your  majesty’s  commands  for  the  separation  of  the 
sand  and  the  sesame  seed  have  been  obeyed  by  your  mean  and  humble 
slave.”  The  king  expressed  his  amazement,  and  all  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  warriors  and  the  people  in  general  were  astonished  at  witnessing 
this  proof  of  the  supernatural  power  of  Dcwa  Indra;  but  with  respect 
to  the  princes,  some  of  them  shook  their  heads,  some  bent  them  down,  and 
others  turned  them  aside,  being  unable  to  support  his  looks.” 

(The  striking  resemblance  of  this  incident  to  one  in  the  allegory  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  by  Apuleius,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage, 
and,  I hope,  excuse  its  introduction).  “ Venus  being  incensed  against 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Psyche,  after  much  personal  ill  treatment 
imposed  on  her  many  severe  tasks.  In  the  first  place  having  collected  in 
a great,  promiscuous  heap,  an  immense  quantity  of  seeds,  consisting  of 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  poppy,  vetches,  lentils,  and  beans,  “ separate, 
said  she,  this  mass  of  seeds,  let  each  of  the  several  species  of  grain  be 
placed  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  see  that  the  work  be  accomplished  before 
night.”  Psyche  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  a task  so  prodigious 
and  so  impracticable  within  the  allotted  time,  remained  stupified  and 
motionless ; when  an  ant  who  observed  her  situation  and  commiserated 
her  difficulties  and  her  affliction,  immediately  summoned  the  populous 
tribes  of  six- footed  people  from  the  neighbouring  field.  These,  obeying 
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the  call,  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  having  separated,  grain  by  grain, 
the  confused  heap,  and  deposited  each  sort  apart,  presently  disappeared 
from  her  view.” 


Passages  extracted  from  the  Malayan  version  or  paraphrase  of  the 
Ramayana,  a celebrated  Hindu  Poem. 

^ \ Aai  alLeU»-  ijjy3  <_i (_5 jr^  t— U.J 
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' 1 ^ < £A*0  (V.M*'  . - - JO  , «—1  C i^Oy,1  ^ '2%*^  LmS^  ^ -Jr*"  L " ^ 

t7'  ^'--^  cT“  U~'  Srb^  U-^"'  Li*”7'  05^  Uvb  frW®  ^ cT^^i/5  J 

1 1“  - Jw-‘  >J  CjJ  ^ cj"^  -"^  ‘ ,fj*~  O b 

1 ^JQ  ^ . j ^J  Xj  ***i  0 O* ^ L ^i»**''  ^t-j  1 y ^lo  J»iO  ( ,■, .jb.^,j  0 

JtJ  Ab(^5  ^ ^ /» J— ■'  O— ^-O  — \>J  w i^^\sc  -S-JJ  ^b 

CJJjiii  LJ~oli>  (jyCjj  i_I  lb_£n:  ^JjJu  *“{5^ 


“ It  was  not  long  before  the  young  Queen  Mandu  Derrei  became 
pregnant,  and  when  the  usual  period  had  elapsed,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
female  child  whose  features  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  her  complexion 
like  that  of  the  purest  gold.  Whoever  beheld  the  infant  was  filled  with 
astonishment.  Orders  were  then  given  by  Maharaja  Rawana  to  summon 
his  brother  Maharaja  Bihisanam  (Vivishana),  together  with  all  the 
astrologers  and  diviners,  that  they  might  examine  the  horoscope,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  future  destinies  of  the  child  were  to  be  happy  or 
miserable.  “ See  you,  my  lords  (said  he),  that  this  business  be  carefully 
performed,  and  that  nothing  is  concealed  from  me.”  Upon  this,  Maharaja 
Bihisanam  (who  was  himself  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences),  as 
well  as  the  other  astrologers,  consulted  their  books,  and  having  so  done, 
they  all  shook  their  heads.  “ Wherefore,  inquired  the  monarch,  do  my 
lords  all  shake  their  heads  ? ” “ O king  of  the  world  1 (replied  the 

wise  men),  your  servants  were  proceeding  to  make  their  report,  though 
under  feelings  of  strong  apprehension  lest  they  should  offend  your 
majesty ; and  they  beg  your  majesty  to  be  persuaded  that  what  they  shall 
declare  is  not  the  work  of  their  own  fancies,  but  discovered  from  the 
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horoscope,  and  which  your  servants  dared  not  to  hide.”  Maharaja 
Rawana  then  said,  “ Be  not  afraid,  neither  conceal  any  thing,  but  make 
known  to  me  the  result  of  your  inspection.”  “ Allow  us  then,  O king  of 
the  world ! (answered  the  astrologers)  to  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  your 
majesty,  and  humbly  to  solicit  pardon  when  we  pronounce  that  the 
fortunes  of  this  royal  infant  will  be  eminently  happy,  and  that  the 
personage  who  shall  obtain  her  in  marriage  will  soon  become  the  sovereign 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  aud  no  one  in  this  world  whom  the  gods 
have  created  shall  exceed  him  in  valour  and  might.”  “ If  such  be  the 
case  (said  Maharaja  Rawana),  to  what  purpose  should  a little  wrretch 
like  this  be  suffered  to  live  ? It  will  be  best  to  dash  it  against  the  stones, 
and  thus  deprive  it  of  life  in  the  speediest  manner.”  Upon  hearing  this 
the  queen  exclaimed,  “ O Maharaja  Rawana , can  the  king  of  the  world 
have  the  heart  to  see  the  brains  of  the  infant  scattered  on  the  floor  ? If 
it  must  be  put  to  death,  there  are  many  other  (less  cruel)  modes  of  effecting 
it.”  “ In  wThat  manner  then  (said  Rawana  to  his  queen)  should  you 
advise  that  it  be  destroyed?”  “ Let  us,  my  lord  (answered  the  queen), 
cause  a coffin  to  be  made  for  it,  and  let  this  coffin  be  cast  into  the  sea.” 
The  king  expressed  his  consent,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  skilful 
artists,  for  the  construction  of  an  iron  coffin.  When  it  was  completed  and 
presented  to  Maharaja  Rawana , the  queen  directed  that  it  should  be 
lined  with  folds  of  gold  muslin.  She  then  took  the  child  to  her  breast 
and  suckled  it ; and  having  so  done,  with  many  tears,  delivered  it  to  the 
nurses  and  female  attendants,  in  order  to  its  being  placed  in  the  iron  coffin; 
which  the  king  commanded  his  brother  to  commit  to  the  deep.  This  was 
accordingly  put  into  execution  ; but  by  the  interposition  of  the  deities,  the 
coffin  floated  on  the  sea. 
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“ It  happened  that  at  this  period  a certain  Raja , named  Maharislii 
Kala  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  performing  penance,  which  consisted  in 
going  down  at  an  early  hour  to  the  sea-side,  and  immerging  himself  to  the 
waist,  while  he  adored  the  rising)  sun.  As  soon  as  it  attained  its 
meridian  height,  he  regained  the  shore,  and  returned  to  his  palace. 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  had  been  in  the  uninterrupted  practise 
of  this  penance.  One  morning  when  he  was  thus  performing  his  devotions 
iii  the  water  it  chanced  that  the  iron  coffin  came,  with  the  rolling  motion 
of  the  waves,  towards  his  feet.  As  soon  as  the  day’s  penance  was 
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completed,  lie  gave  directions  to  his  people  to  draw  it  to  the  shore,  and 
this  being  done,  he  perceived  it  to  be  an  iron  coffin  of  most  curious  work- 
manship. Lie  then  had  it  conveyed  to  the  palace,  and  calling  his  wife, 
said  to  her,  “ My  queen,  behold  this  chest  of  iron  which  I have  found : 
what,  I wonder,  may  be  its  contents.”  The  queen  drew  near,  and  they 
both  sat  down  beside  it.  Upon  its  being  opened  by  the  command  of  the 
king,  a vivid  light  issued  from  it,  that  shone  through  all  the  palace. 
They  then  perceived  within  the  chest  a lovely  female  infant,  whose 
complexion  was  like  burnished  gold,  and  her  countenance  resplendent  as 
the  full  moon.  Nothing  in  those  days  could  equal  the  beautiful  symmetry 
of  her  features.” 
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“ Raja  Maharishi  upon  this  immediately  descended  from  the  palace, 
and  taking  forty  seeds  of  the  lontar  palm  tree  ( borassus  JIabellifcra) 
planted  them  in  a row.  “ To  that  person  (said  he),  who  shall  be  able 
to  shoot  an  arrow  through  the  forty  stems  of  these  palm  trees  (when  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth),  will  I bestow  the  hand  of  this  my 
daughter  in  marriage.”  This  done  he  returned  to  the  palace  and  gave  to 
the  infant  the  name  of  Pulri  Sila  Dĕwu  In  proportion  as  she  advanced 
in  years  the  charms  of  her  person  increased.  Her  name  became  cele- 
brated in  all  regions,  and  fame  widely  reported  that  the  beauty  of  the 
daughter  of  Raja  Maharishi  surpassed  that  of  every  other  princess  of 
the  age.  All  who  beheld  her  were  lavish  in  her  praise,  and  no  eyes 
could  be  satiated  with  the  contemplation  of  her  charms.  By  the  time  she 
had  reached  her  twelfth  year  she  had  many  suitors  amongst  the  sons  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  surrounding  countries,  who  were  anxious 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess  Sila  Dcwi.  To  these  Maharishi 
repeated  his  declaration  that  she  should  become  the  prize  of  him  who 
could  shoot  an  arrow  through  the  forty  palm  trees  which  he  had  planted 
in  a row.  Upon  hearing  this  condition  the  princes  all  assembled  with  the 
intention  of  exercising  their  respective  skill  in  archery ; but  Maharishi 
thought  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  from  them,  what  princes 
were  present,  and  who  (that  might  be  expected)  were  absent.  “ Those 
who  are  present,  answered  they,  we  know,  but  of  others  we  know 
nothing.”  “ I am  not  aware,  said  the  king,  of  any  prince  who  has 
failed  to  appear,  excepting  only  the  son  of  Dasarata  Maharaja , and 
being  the  son  of  so  great  a monarch  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  invite  him. 
Have  the  patience,  my  lords,  to  await  my  return.”  Mahdrashl  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Majidu-puru-nagara,  and  after  some 
time  reached  the  capital  of  that  country.  cX* 
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!S  It  was  announced  to  Dasarata  by  his  officers,  that  Maharishi  Kala 
was  arrived  from  the  country  of  Derut-pei'iua.  in  order  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  Dasarata 
received  this  information  he  instantly  went  forth  to  welcome  the  stranger, 
and  met  him  at  the  «rate  of  the  castle.  Having;  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  Maharishi  was  conducted  into  the  palace,  where  they  sat  down 
together.  Dasarata  then  inquired  what  object  had  induced  Maharishi 
to  undertake  so  long  a journey,  and  when  the  latter  had  made  him  fully 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance,  he  gave  directions  for  calling  to 
his  presence  two  of  his  sons,  who  were  named  Baradan  (Bharata),  and 
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Chatradan  (Satrughna).  Upon  their  making  their  appearance  he  said  to 
them,  “ Go,  my  sons,  in  the  company  of  Maharishi , and  perform 
whatever  he  shall  require  of  you.”  Maharishi,  after  paying  the  usual 
compliments,  descended  from  the  palace  and  took  his  departure,  along 
with  the  two  brothers.  When  they  had  got  without  the  gate,  Maharishi 
addressed  them  in  these  words : “ The  journey  to  my  dominions,  O my 
sons,  may  be  performed  by  four  different  routes.  One  road  will  require 
only  seventeen  days  travelling,  another  twenty,  the  third,  twenty-five, 
and  the  fourth,  forty  days.  On  the  road  requiring  seventeen  days  there 
dwells  a female  rakshasa,  named  Chakin , of  a size  so  enormous,  that  for 
her  pillow  she  makes  use  of  a hill.  During  the  reign  of  Brahma  raja 
he  repeatedly  sent  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  orders  to  put 
her  to  death,  but  they  could  not  accomplish  it.  In  these  days  also 
Maharaja  Rawana  has  sent  his  warriors  to  summon  her  to  his  presence, 
and  upon  her  refusal  has  employed  means  to  destroy  her ; but  the  result 
was  her  seizing  and  devouring  many  thousands  of  his  trooops.  In  the 
road  requiring  twenty  days  there  is  a rhinoceros  named  Agni  Ganda , 
whose  bulk  is  like  a mountain,  and  his  hide  is  rough  as  the  coat  of  the 
nangka  (artocarpus  integrifolia).  The  road  requiring  twenty-five  days  is 
infested  by  a monstrous  snake  named  Sula  Nakin , the  length  of  which  is 
one  thousand  three  hundred  cubits,  and  when  he  exhales  his  breath  all 
the  trees  and  herbs  are  scorched  as  if  consumed  by  fire.  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  road,  which  requires  forty  days  to  travel  it,  the  journey  is 
not  attended  with  any  danger  whatever.  Now,  my  young  men,  which 
of  these  routes  do  you  think  it  best  for  us  to  pursue?”  To  this  the  bro- 
thers replied,  “ We  think  it  most  advisable  to  pursue  the  route  of  forty 
days,  as  it  is  free  from  every  kind  of  danger.”  Upon  hearing  this  answer, 
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Maharishi  said  to  himself,  “ These  youths  are  evidently  not  suited  to  my 
purpose,  and  the  best  thing  I can  do  is  take  them  back  to  their  father.” 
He  accordingly  returned  and  presented  them  to  Dasarata , who  inquired 
the  occasion  of  seeing  him  (so  soon)  again.  “ I have  had  reason  (answered 
Maharishi)  to  form  an  opinion  that  these  two  princes  would  prove  unequal 
to  the  performance  of  what  I should  require  of  them.  If  it  be  your 
majesty’s  inclination  to  do  me  kindness,  you  will  gratify  me  in  allowing 
your  son  Sri  Rama  to  accompany  me.  Any  other  of  your  sons  it  will 
be  in  vain  for  me  to  take,  as  they  are  not  calculated  to  support  the  high 
reputation  of  your  majesty.  Your  son  Sri  Rama , on  the  contrary,  will 
fulfil  my  expectations,  and  add  celebrity  to  his  father’s  name.”  Sri  Rama 
was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  upon  making  his  appearance,  Dasarata 
said  to  him,  “ Proceed  my  son,  along  with  Maharishi , and  what  he  shall 
require  of  thee,  do  thou  execute.”  “ If  it  be  your  majesty’s  command, 
answered  Rama , I am  ready  to  obey ; but  (the  object  of  my  journey  being 
fulfilled)  I shall  immediately  return  to  the  presence  of  your  illustrious 
majesty.”  Having  said  this,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
father,  and  took  his  leave  of  him  and  his  mother.  Laksamajia,  his 
brother,  expressed  a wish  to  accompany  him  ; but  Dasarata  and  the  queen 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  him.  Upon  this  Laksamana  wept,  and 
still  urged  for  permission  to  go  with  his  (beloved)  brother.  “ Do  not, 
said  the  father,  persist  in  leaving  us ; but  consider  that  in  the  absence  of 
your  elder  brother,  you  must  supply  his  place  in  your  mother's  sight.” 
The  queen,  however,  being  affected  by  his  tears,  consented  to  his  bearing 
his  brother  company ; “ For,  said  she,  were  he  even  to  remain,  he  would 
not  (on  his  father’s  death)  succeed  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom ; 
(in  preference  to  one  of  the  sons  by  another  wife,  for  whom  Dasarata 
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designed  it).  Laksamana  accordingly  set  out  along  with  his  brother 
Sri  Rama. 

j A-j  L^SLf  t\U  jj'lj  lJ j~i 
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“ When  «SV'J  Rama  arrived  at  the  habitation-  of  the  rakshdsa  or 
giantess  named  Chakln,  whose  size  was  like  that  of  a mountain,  he  found 
her  still  asleep.  He  said  to  himself,  “ This  monster  being  a female,  if 
I should  kill  her  in  her  sleep,  what  will  the  world  say  of  me  ?”  He 
then  proceeded  to  awake  her.  She  started,  and  upon  seeing  Rama  at 
the  foot  of  her  couch,  she  cried  out,  “ Ho ! young  man,  whither  art 
thou  going;  and  what  is  the  occasion  of  thy  coming  hither?  If  it  be  thy 
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intention  to  pass  onward,  go  thy  way.”  Rama  replied,  “ My  object 
in  coining  to  this  place  is  to  put  thee  to  death.  I was  just  now  about  to 
kill  thee  in  thy  sleep,  had  I not  reflected  on  what  mankind  would  think 
of  such  an  (inglorious)  act;  considering  also  that  thou  art  a female.” 
Upon  hearing  these  words  from  Rama , the  giantess  laughed  heartily,  and 
said,  “ What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ?”  “I  am  Sri  Rama , answered 
he,  the  son  of  Dasarata  Maharaja."  u I feel  great  compassion  for  thee, 
said  she,  both  on  account  of  thy  youth  and  the  comeliness  of  thy  person, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  thy  being  the  son  of  a powerful  king,  illustrious 
in  his  descent,  and  respected  for  his  virtues.  Whithersoever  it  is  thy 
wish  to  go,  proceed  forthwith.”  u From  the  spot  where  I am,  answered 
Rama , I shall  not  move,  until  with  this  hand  I have  put  thee  to  death.” 
“ O son  of  Dasarata  Maharaja,  said  she,  hast  thou  not  heard  the  fame 
of  my  prow'ess,  not  only  in  the  early  days  of  Brahma  Raja , but  also  in 
these  of  Maharaja  Rawana , who  ordered  his  innumerable  armies  to 
attack  me,  and  which  I put  to  flight,  devouring  by  hundreds  such  of  his 
people  as  came  within  my  grasp.  What  then  canst  thou  be  to  me,  and 
what  are  thy  pretensions  to  superior  valour  ?”  To  this  Sri  Rama  made 
no  other  reply  than  desiring  her  to  stand  up  and  defend  herself.”  (The 
circumstances  of  the  combat,  in  which  the  female  rakshasa,  of  course,  is 
slain,  resemble  those  which  we  have  read  in  the  Arabian  Tales.) 
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“ Upon  Maharaja  Rawana's  hearing  the  complaint  of  his  sister  (that 
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her  face  had  been  mutilated)  his  wrath  was  kindled  like  a flame  of  fire, 
and  he  exclaimed,  “ 0,  my  sister,  is  it  thus  that  Laksamana  displays  his 
manhood  and  his  valour  against  a woman  ? If  he  really  wishes  to  give 
proofs  of  his  courage,  let  him  exert  it  against  men  who  will  oppose  him 
with  equal  strength  and  resolution.  Then,  indeed,  (and  not  till  then)  he 
may  boast  of  manly  qualities.  He  has  no  sister,  but  Sri  Rama  has  a 
wife,  and  upon  her  will  I avenge  myself  for  the  injury  your  person  has 
sustained  from  his  brother.”  (He  had  cut  off  her  nose  by  accident.) 

“ Rawana  instantly  gave  orders  for  calling  two  of  his  attendant  rak- 
shasas , who  had  both  the  form  of  dogs,  and  directed  them  to  bring  his 
chariot.  Having  mounted  it,  he  crossed  over  from  Laiigka-puri , and  in 
a short  time  reached  the  main  land.  One  of  the  rakshdsas  he  instructed 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a golden,  and  the  other,  of  a silver  roe. 
“ Proceed  both  of  you,  said  he,  to  the  ground  before  the  dwelling  of 
Sri  Rama , and  there  play  and  skip  about.”  In  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  master,  they  wTent  towards  the  house,  whilst  Rawana 
himself  followed  the  two  roes  in  his  chariot.  When  they  reached  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house,  they  began  to  bound  and  skip  until  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sita  Dcwi , who  said  to  Rama , “ I beg  of  thee, 
my  lord,  to  catch  me  those  two  (beautiful)  roes.”  “ As  to  catching 
them  alive,  answered  Rama,  it  is  out  of  my  power,  but  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  shoot  them  with  my  bow.”  “ By  no  means,  replied  Sita  ; it  is  not 
my  object  to  possess  them  dead,  as  it  is  for  my  amusement  I want  them." 
Rama , taking  with  him  his  bow,  descended  from  the  house,  and  calling 
to  Laksamana  said  to  him,  “ Remain  at  home,  my  brother,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  sister  Sita  Dĕwl , whilst  I go  in  cliace  of  those  two  roes.” 
Laksamana  promised  he  would,  and  Rama  went  in  pursuit  of  them. 
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As  he  followed,  they  ran  from  him,  and  when  he  w'as  drawn  to  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  dwelling,  Maharaja  Rawana  concealed  him- 
self behind  some  trees,  and  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  Rama , cried  out 
for  assistance.  Sita  hearing  the  noise  said  to  Laksamana , “ Hearken, 
my  brother,  to  the  sound  of  your  elder  brother’s  voice  calling  for  assist- 
ance.” “ O ! my  lady,  said  Laksamana , do  not  pay  attention  to  noises 
of  this  kind.”  Upon  a repetition  of  the  cry  for  help,  STta  again  said, 
“ It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  voice  of  your  brother  who  stands  in  need  of 
your  aid.”  “ Pray  do  not  listen  to  these  noises,  repeated  Laksamana. 
My  brother  Sri  Rama  is  of  all  men  whom  the  gods  have  created  in  this 
world,  the  least  likely  to  call  out  in  that  manner.  Even  when  engaged 
in  combat  with  mighty  warriors,  whose  size  equalled  that  of  mountains, 
he  never  was  known  to  call  to  any  person  living  for  assistance ; and  can 
it  be  supposed  that  he  should  now  require  it  on  account  of  a couple  of 
deer?”  “ Notwithstanding  this,  replied  Sita,  I earnestly  recommend 
your  going  immediately  to  the  relief  of  your  elder  brother,  who  is  in  some 
kind  of  difficulty.”  “ O ! princess,  answered  Laksamana , my  brother 
left  me  here  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  your  high- 
ness, and  can  your  servant  possibly  stir  from  hence  ? Should  any  accident 
befall  your  highness  during  my  absence,  your  servant  would  appear  highly 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother.”  The  cry  for  help  was  once 
more  heard.  “ Is  it  my  brother’s  wish,  exclaimed  Sita , that  his  brother 
Rama  should  perish?  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  instantly  go  and 
find  him  out.”  “ My  brother  Sri  Rama , he  replied,  is  not  only  exempt 
from  any  injury  that  man  can  do  to  him,  but  the  very  beasts  of  the  earth 
bow  down  before  him.  To  what  species  of  danger  then  can  he  be  ex- 
posed, that  should  require  the  aid  of  your  servant;  who  would  at  the 
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same  time  feel  the  strongest  apprehension  and  anxiety,  were  he  to  leave 
your  highness  unprotected?”  “ Now,  cried  the  princess,  I perceive 
what  are  your  views.  You  wait  the  death  of  Sri  Rama , that  you  may 
then  possess  yourself  of  his  wife.”  Laksamana  upon  hearing  these  words 
from  Sita  Dĕwi , answered  with  tears ; “ Now,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  I should  do  otherwise  than  go,  in  order  to  disprove  a charge  against 
me  so  entirely  unfounded,  and  by  which  my  feelings  are  so  deeply 
wounded.  That  I weep,  however,  is  not  the  effect  of  this  reproach,  but 
of  my  being  obliged  to  neglect  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  Sri  Rama  when 
he  committed  your  highness  to  my  care  ” He  then  described  a circle 
round  the  house,  marking  the  ground  with  his  finger,  and  pronouncing 
at  the  same  time  these  words : “ O ! earth,  receive  from  me  (my  sister) 
Sita  Dcwi , as  a sacred  deposit.  Whoever  shall  overstep  this  line,  do 
thou  swallow  him  up.”  This  precaution  taken,  Laksamana  set  out  with 
four  attendants.  When  he  was  at  such  a distance  from  Sira  Dĕwi  as  to 
be  no  longer  within  hearing,  Maharaja  Rawana  drew  near,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a Brahman , and  standing  in  the  walk  before  the  house,  said 
aloud,  “ O ! daughter-in-law  of  Dasarata  Maharaja , bestow  upon  me 
thy  alms.”  To  which  she  replied,  “I  have  nothing,  my  good  Brahman , 
to  offer  thee,  excepting  this  flower  in  my  hand,  which  is  at  thy  service.” 
« O ! princess  Sita  Dcwi,  said  he,  whatsoever  thou  deignest  to  bestow, 
I shall  accept.”  Upon  hearing  these  words  from  the  holy  man,  she 
reached  out  the  flower  towards  him,  when  he  said,  “ 0 ! Sita  Dcwi,  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  overstep  this  (magic)  line  of  Laksamana.  If 
thou  art  disposed  to  treat  me  with  indulgence  and  favour,  thou  wilt  thy- 
self reach  it  to  my  hand.”  Sita  thereupon  descended  the  steps  of  the 
house,  to  the  ground  before  it,  and  held  out  the  flower  to  the  Brahman , 
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who  again  said,  “ If  your  highness  may  so  far  condescend,  oblige  thy 
servant,  O ! princess,  by  extending  it  beyond  the  line  of  the  circle,  it 
being  impossible  for  thy  servant  to  transgress  that  boundary,  and  great 
will  be  the  religious  merit  of  freeing  me  from  the  restriction  it  imposes.” 
Sita  Dcwi  then,  standing  within  the  circle,  but  extending  her  arm  beyond 
it,  presented  the  flower  to  the  (pretended)  Brahman , who  suddenly  seized 
her  by  the  hand,  and  carried  her  with  him  into  the  air.” 
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“ The  king  (in  the  course  of  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
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intelligence  of  Sita ) met  with  a stork  which  was  drinking  at  the  side  of 
a lake,  and  inquired  of  the  bird  whether  it  had  seen  any  thing  of  his 
wife,  Sita  Dĕwi , who  had  been  carried  away  from  him.  To  this  the 
stork  replied:  “ As  to  your  honour’s  wife,  my  young  lord,  your  humble 
servant  knows  nothing  of  her,  nor  is  he  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Sita  Dcwi ; but  when  your  servant  was  taking  a drink  of  water  from  this 
lake,  happening  to  cast  his  eye  towards  the  heavens,  he  beheld  Maha- 
raja Rawa?ia  conveying  a beautiful  young  woman  through  the  air,  in  his 
flying  chariot.  This  is  what  your  servant  saw,  but  who  the  young  person 
was,  he  is  quite  ignorant.  She  wore  a dress  of  a crimson  colour,  w'orked 
with  gold,  and  two  or  three  pieces  torn  from  it,  she  let  fall  into  the  lake 
(as  she  passed  over  it).”  “ O stork,  cried  Rama , from  you  it  is  I first 

hear  tidings  of  my  wife.  Tell  me  now  what  reward  you  claim  from  me, 
that  I may  invoke  the  deities  to  grant  the  boon.”  “ Your  slave,  replied 
the  stork,  makes  bold  to  request  of  your  highness,  that  when  he  has 
taken  his  stand  in  one  lake,  his  neck  may  be  extended  to  a length  suf- 
ficient to  reach  four  others,  that  he  may  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to 
provide  himself  with  food.”  “ My  good  stork,  said  Rama , if  I inter- 
cede to  have  your  wish  granted,  you  may,  I fear,  have  cause  before  long 
to  repent  of  the  consequences.”  “ My  lord,  said  Laksamdna,  if  the 
neck  of  the  stork  be  lengthened  in  that  manner,  he  will  certainly  be 
taken  in  a noose.”  “ Brother,  answered  Rama,  his  wish,  whatever  it 
be,  I must  obtain  for  him.  The  blame  is  not  mine.”  Rama  then 
uttered  a prayer,  and  instantly  the  neck  of  the  stork  grew  to  the  length 
desired.  As  soon  as  the  two  princes  had  taken  their  departure,  there 
came  a boy  to  the  lake  to  fish,  who  perceiving  the  neck  of  a bird  so 
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enormously  long  as  to  resemble  a huge  snake,  threw  a noose  over  it,  and 
thus  catching  the  stork,  led  it  away  to  market,  for  sale.” 
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“ When  ^rz  Riima  heard  these  (conciliator)7)  words  from  Balla-raja 
he  attempted  to  take  back  from  his  hand  the  arrow  (he  had  shot  at  him), 
which  the  latter  would  not  give  up  to  him,  but  afterwards  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  The  (enchanted  and  unerring)  weapon  thereupon  took  a 
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flight  into  the  air,  and  in  its  descent  pierced  the  breast  of  this  king  (of 
the  monkey  tribes).  He  grasped  the  hand  of  Rama , placed  it  to  his 
wounded  breast,  and  then  raised  it  to  his  eyes.  “ Rama , said  he,  I 
have  two  dying  requests  to  make  to  you.  The  one  is  that  you  do  not 
give  my  wife  to  (my  brother)  Sugriva,  and  the  second  that  you  will  take 
my  children  under  your  protection.  With  regard  to  Sugriva  you  will 
not  find  his  qualities  of  advantage  to  you,  for  his  word  is  not  to  be 
trusted ; but  the  person  from  whom  you  may  expect  useful  service  is  the 
son  of  another  of  my  brothers,  named  Hanumdn."  Having  spoken 
these  words  he  let  go  the  hand  of  Rama,  and  immediately  died.  At 
the  moment  of  the  departure  of  his  spirit,  a vivid  light  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  crown  of  his  head,  in  the  form  of  a palm  tree,  and  to  ascend  to 
the  skies.  Rama  gave  orders  to  Sugriva  to  support  the  body,  and 
Laksamana  to  wash  it,  whilst  he  himself  poured  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  being  done,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  >vood  of  aloes,  and 
sandal  wood,  and  camphor,  and  saffron,  and  amber,  and  spikenard ; and 
with  the  assistance  of  Laksamana  he  burned  the  corpse  of  Balia-raja  (on 
the  pile).  When  this  ceremony  was  performed,  he  proceeded  along 
with  Laksamana  and  Sugriva  to  the  palace  of  the  deceased.  Upon  this 
occasion  every  individual  of  the  monkey  kind,  small  and  great,  harmless 
and  mischievous,  old  and  young,  seated  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Sri 
Rama . Among  these  was  one  aged  monkey,  named  Patah  Jambun , 
the  younger  brother  of  Balia-raja’ s father,  whose  venerable  beard  reached 
to  his  waist.  Him  Sri  Rama  (now  become  the  regulator  of  the  con- 
quered state  and  sovereign  disposer  of  honours)  seated  above  Sugriva , 
placing  Sugriva  above  the  sons  of  Balia-raja , and  these  above  the  other 
monkies  assembled.” 
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<c  Sri  Rama  conducted  his  two  younger  brothers,  Bardaji  (Bharata) 
and  Chetraddn  (Satrughna)  into  the  fort,  and  then  to  the  palace,  where 
he  sat  down  with  them  and  Laksamana.  Having  made  their  salutation 
and  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Rama,  they  tendered  to  him  the 
kingdom  (bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father),  and  urged  him  to  return 
and  assume  the  government ; “ in  order,  said  they,  that  we  and  the  rest 
cf  your  subjects  may  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  homage  to  your 
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highness,  and  that  we  may  perform  together  the  ceremony  of  burning 
the  corpse  of  our  beloved  father.”  To  this  Rama  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  “ Why,  my  brothers,  do  you  address  me  in  this  manner, 
since  our  father  has  already  bestowed  upon  you  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom?  My  sentiments  are,  that  his  is  the  inheritance  on  whomso- 
ever the  father  confers  it ; and  that  if  we  disobey  his  will,  we  assuredly 
forfeit  all  pretensions  to  virtue  and  its  rewards.  This  world,  we  must 
recollect,  is  not  to  be  eternal,  nor  to  become  the  property  of  one  indivi- 
dual ; and  it  should  be  our  object  to  leave  a good  name  by  acting  justly, 
and  making  a proper  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Seat  your- 
selves, my  brothers,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  whilst  upon 
the  throne  do  not  be  supine  and  indifferent  to  its  duties.  Do  not  fail  to 
shew  kindness  to  the  army,  and  do  not  suffer  any  kind  of  oppression  to 
the  people  in  general.  Neglect  not  to  build  fortifications  and  to  provide 
a store  of  arms.  Do  not,  my  brothers,  avoid  the  occasions  of  consulting 
with  your  ministers  and  the  commanders  of  your  troops  upon  every  kind 
of  business  or  operation.  Wholesome  advice  you  will  follow,  and  evil 
counsel  you  will  lay  up  in  your  minds;  for  when  ministers  are  wicked, 
their  evil  acts  are  imputed  by  the  public  to  their  sovereign.  Whenever 
you  pronounce  judgment  let  it  be  done  after  full  investigation  of  the  truth. 
Remember  (that  you  are  in  the  presence  of)  the  deities.  Take  care  to 
preserve  the  shrine  of  our  father,  and  with  regard  to  my  mother,  I leave 
her  as  a sacred  deposit  in  your  hands.  Shew  her  due  reverence.  That 
kingdom  which  your  father  designed  for  you,  is  now,  my  brothers,  your 
owTn  possession.  Attend  to  the  admonitions  I give  you,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  durable,  that  you  may  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  that  the  memory  of 
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our  venerable  ancestors  may  not  be  disgraced.  Better  is  it  to  die  with 
reputation  than  to  live  under  reproach.” 
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£-y  cb'^  iliolj  yb!  aliy  yyj  (jy  L_C«  ^a^,  lmi  y.4,~o 

(_oy  cLAv-c  cby*a  |*Al  ‘■^■T  j»~-~^  <-i^b  C*aL»o  a!  <ilb«:A  l_^)Ajy 

V— Ail*»*:  A wv<  Jy^A  t«ul/  c— *<0  C"~r>'  C?^  yjb  AyS"- 

eii^yl  ^r^L<  A ^,y  ^■■■*1^  jxx<  ^$\  <*Lm>  1 As^  ^Jb^  a^*-^a«4*L<  yL£y 

^Jjy  jJjS  (j-i'li  Lb<Ai  JUy  tyj?  yl  J-  4_fy;A  ^y-.-  ^/li  Aj  Aye*4  uy  uUyA 

Afc^^  tj  ^ b a A^J  Ua‘  -^-'3  ^*A^  ; C^  .»"  » ^ L »*lj  AjA  / si  ^JJ  LAy3 

a!>-  ^yy  A ^yul  L ^ ^ “ y)  ab-a  ^yw^^-A  A ^b  laaI)  &*a~**c  < ^ 

u^-XkLo  iAAy  cAa'j  Aj  yiL'b  ,_cl  J'J  <^a|  Ca'o  'Is  lLtA  (_^  (JjC<  y-iC*J  (JJyy  J-C*Ls£° 

CmAA  •*  1 A ^ . > Aj 1 ^ . t y~-A  f t 1 

^.jbyJS  <^4wya  a*Av<  y • A ^jby^  ^JS  ^<y*a  tsyj 

I4!;  ^'v-5  A^S*-  (^y  ^byjs  al>-«  cJy-  yl  -a-^1 — > 'jJ'b  uL^'lS  Jjb  L-i^yb 

.V.--I  Aas  <— 'b  ^^Lc_iA  ^jjyy  A ^b  ^yAA  ^b  ly»-b  A c_A>^ 

w'AA  ^ ' J ,_jy  A w^-^a  C7A  i^*  ^ l i' j ^ * cJ^y  y^3'  (^-«^  1 „ J***  Aa^  ^--oovi*y  A 

aai— y^'  la^  f4^  ^ “ a mS*^  a*-— j v*a^-3 

^ u/  cnfl  ^ ^y  c4y  cwj  cJ^  >U-  ^ e>  (^V/S  J^.V 
6'b'P  (*d^  J*^  uj*  c/^  cj^  l-’'  c/'  *— ^'  y^  JV  c/jy-Gl 

i-A-i-A)  jb*^  (j/^  (*lr^".  *— '*'  ^ (J^  Lj'^y^  LS*  UJ-5  (*b  t/yT’  <— ^ 

*■  y>  - A yy  ^ **  —-'3  o^.'ao  1 i yysyj  ^3  yA  la-^-a 

^*y^*  ^Xc  l^3  c**a»J  c^-^L'3  Wi>^y  ^yA-wv  (^Sj  aj  bb"»y^  ^by^* 

‘^rcv  jV^* 


“ Brother,  said  Maharaja  Rarvana  what  means  can  we  devise  to  put 
to  death  this  diminutive  monkey  (wrho  has  played  such  mischievous 

tricks), 
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tricks),  seeing  that  of  all  the  various  weapons  employed  not  one  has  had 
the  effect  of  wounding  him?”  Hanumdn  (overhearing  this  question) 
replied,  “ O my  lord,  if  your  imperial  majesty  wishes  to  slay  your  servant, 
and  that  his  death  should  be  immediate,  cause  his  whole  body  to  be  wrap- 
ped in  cloth;  when  so  wrapped  let  oil  he  thrown  upon  him,  and  that 
being  done,  let  the  body  of  your  servant  be  consumed  by  applying  fire 
to  the  cloth,  from  the  head  of  your  servant  down  to  his  feet.”  Having 
heard  this,  Maharaja  Havana  gave  instant  orders  for  wrapping  folds  of 
cloth  round  his  body,  which  his  people  proceeded  to  put  in  execution ; 
but  as  soon  as  Hanumdn  felt  the  wrapper,  he  began  to  increase  his  own 
size,  and  although  some  hundred  pieces  of  cloth  were  used,  still  were 
they  insufficient  for  wrapping  him,  for  the  more  they  attempted  to  wrap, 
the  more  his  bulk  was  enlarged.  The  king  then  gave  command  for 
opening  the  warehouses,  and  all  the  cloth  stored  therein  was  brought 
forth  and  employed  to  wrap  the  body  of  Hanumdn , but  still  it  was  not 
sufficient.  All  the  cloth  that  could  be  found  in  the  king’s  palace  was 
expended  to  as  little  purpose.  He  then  ordered  a request  to  be  conveyed 
to  Sit  a Dcwi , that  she  would  furnish  such  cloth  as  might  be  in  her 
possession.  As  soon  as  Hanumdn  heard  that  Sita  Dcivi  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  contribute,  (thinking  it  time  to  desist),  he  clapped  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried  out,  “ It  is  enough  ; I can  no  longer  endure 
this  torment;  begin  now  to  throw  the  oil  upon  me.”  Maharaja  Ravana 
then  gave  orders  for  pouring  oil  over  him,  and  when  his  people  had 
pomed  out  some  hundred  jars,  he  directed  them  to  set  fire  to  every  part 
of  his  body.  The  wrapping  cloth  was  all  presently  in  a flame,  but  the 
person  of  Hanumdn  did  not  sustain  the  smallest  injury.  When  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  cloth,  at  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  remained  uncon- 
sumed, 
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sumed,  he  jumped  upon  the  roof  of  the  king’s  palace  and  set  it  in  a 
blaze;  he  then  jumped  upon  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  the  ministers, 
and  principal  officers,  and  finally  upon  those  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Larigka-puri,  which  were  burnt  in  a general  conflagration  ; the 
house  in  which  Sita  Deivi  resided  alone  remaining  untouched  by  the 
flames.  This  being  accomplished,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fire  of  his  tail  was  extinguished,  he  repaired  to  the  presence  of  his 
royal  mistress,  to  whom  he  said,  “ O princess  come  now  along  with  me, 
and  suffer  thy  slave  to  convey  thee  to  Sri  Rama , thy  beloved  lord.” 
“ Thou  knowest,  O Hanunian , replied  the  princess,  that  I have  bound 
myself  by  a solemn  vow,  never  to  suffer  any  male  being  to  put  his  arms 
about  my  body,  excepting  my  honoured  lord  alone,  (and  cannot  therefore 
be  the  companion  of  thy  flight).  But  is  not  this  Sri  Rama  a valiant 
personage,  unrivalled  in  this  world,  and  boasting  a fame  as  extensive  as 
the  universe?  Now  when  the  wife  of  such  a man  has  been  ravished  from 
him,  is  he  incapable  of  effecting  her  recovery  himself,  that  he  should 
commission  another  person  to  execute  for  him  the  office  of  restoring  his 
wife  to  his  bosom?  Must  not  his  high  reputation  be  tarnished  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind?  I will  tell  thee,  Hanuman , what  is  the  desire  of 
my  heart ; that  he  may  himself  put  Maharaja  Rawana  to  death,  and 
rescue  me  with  a mighty  arm,  and  a prowess  worthy  of  his  exalted  name. 
Lay  these  my  sentiments,  O Ilanumcin , at  the  feet  of  my  lord,  and  fail 
not  to  communicate  to  him  my  resolution.”  The  princess  then  added  ; 

“ Pursue  the  route  I shall  point  out  for  thy  return.  Ascend  the  moun- 
tain of  Sarandib , where  thou  wilt  perceive  a black  rock,  the  spot  where- 
upon adam  alighted  in  his  descent  from  heaven.  Make  thy  obeisance 
to  this  rock,  embrace  and  kiss  it ; and  having  so  done  it  will  serve  thee 
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for  a position  from  whence  to  spring  when  thou  jumpest  back  to  the 
presence  of  thy  master.”  Having  heard  these  words  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  princess,  and  then  left  her  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
Having  ascended  the  mountain  of  Sarandib , and  approached  the  black 
rock,  that  sacred  spot  where  the  prophet  ADAM  first  touched  the  earth, 
he  prostrated  himself  before  it,  grasped  it  with  his  arms  and  kissed  it. 
He  then  shook  himself,  and  reduced  his  size  to  the  height  of  a span 
only ; when  making  a spring  from  the  rock,  he  jumped  towards  the  city 
of  Lakar-kutakian , and  in  an  instant  arrived  there.  Upon  presenting 
himself  to  Sri  Rama,  he  was  asked  at  what  time  he  had  returned  ? He 
replied,  “ this  very  moment,”  and  then  throwing  himself  at  Rama's 
feet,  he  made  a full  report  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  seen,  of  all  that  he 
had  heard,  and  all  that  he  had  done,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
embassy  to  its  ultimate  completion.  Every  circumstance  was  faithfully 
narrated.  Sri  Rama , after  expressing  his  joy  at  hearing  that  Sita 
Dcwi  was  still  living,  addressed  Hanuman  in  these  words.  “ O lla- 
nurndn,  every  proceeding  of  thine,  every  act  thou  hast  performed  merits 
my  approbation  as  good  service,  with  the  exception  only  of  what  relates 
to  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Langka-puri.  This  was  not  an  act  of 
manly  valour.  I feel  sentiments  of  strong  compassion  for  the  (unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  the)  city.  And  what  useful  purpose  could  its  de- 
struction answer  ? ” Hanuman  hung  down  his  head  and  remained 
silent.  After  a short  pause  Rama  said  to  him ; “ Now,  Hanuman , 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  transporting  our 
army,  which  consists  of  many  hundred  thousand  troops,  to  Langka-puri, 
wrhich  (as  you  know)  is  an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea?”  “ My  opi- 
nion is,  replied  Hanuman , that  our  only  effectual  operation  will  be  that 

of 
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of  damming  out  the  sea  by  a mole,  to  serve  as  a bridge  for  marching  the 
army  into  Langka-puri." 

cj±2>  lLX-o  J>ia  <JC.-Lo  0 ^Lyja  lLX« 

^ (— 3j\  J <fcj  CUlj-s  <AJ  jjOO  ^.1 J^C  J l__C* 

(</”Jb“’  ^jj3  j^Lc C£>  L_X«  ^,1  -\:C  iJLLi>  f* 

cub  ■jrW*  c^  c^U^  L-^°  t*ir^  cr^*J  £S+*  <_Jb 

o j*b  U^**’  ^jojo  L<ri  Ac  j«Lc 

cub  frbfr*  ^ 

“ Orders  were  then  given  by  Maharaja  Raivana  for  admitting  Ha- 
numan  to  the  audience  (as  ambassadour  from  Sri  Rama).  When  he 
was  introduced  to  the  presence,  he  perceived  the  monarch  seated  upon  a 
high  throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  feudal  princes,  the  nobles,  ministers, 
and  warriours,  and  resolving  that  his  master’s  consequence  should  not 
suffer  from  any  degradation  of  himself,  he  extended  his  tail  to  the  length 
of  an  hundred  fathoms,  and  having  coiled  it  in  spiral  folds,  he  sat  upon 
it ; by  which  means  he  and  Maharaja  Rawana  were  seated  at  an  equal 
degree  of  elevation.  Having  thus  placed  himself,  he  communicated  the 
proposals  of  Sri  Rama , and  delivered  his  letter  to  the  Maharaja 

Ac  crJj  J\  J’Aj  J jjjl  Jlc  uji  |*by  jAjycl  u‘yj  Ac-y  CS* 

otc  , a ccjs ^x. \ , j 

xA  CcA  Cixfc  £X*j  J-> 

«— >-<  jjto  j>\  o — d/"'b  ij^*5  uj‘  c^-  L-^c  cAr'“>  r^~ 

uy  L5*b  dttfj?  cr^J  ‘-"V  ^ J^1  cr^' ^ c/6~  J^J  &Ljl*  J''  uAr*  c>y 
c)^  jA  <— * ^ jM  uA5<-'  js^  ub  t/b 
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lA  f J'  “ uy  ijr'J1  eA  Cr'J  WP  cA^'°  J"'1,  sA**8  L-l^  ^ 

ti/is- A!U  jj'  0-<Ab  jj'  ujlL)  uU 

(J^:  J-'^  r^xyj  i^Ar  wUj  uAJ  uy  jol  '~y.jr>  &y  <&  ^ 

c«'ii  j^jjj  ^A-c-^A  j-v'  <—£*■!  icf'j^  t_?-v  <— Ad  • 

JXxj  oJul  J-Gj  .w!  ^jj  ^AL  j-V  (A.-A  ->  _yj  i_i/l>- 

lT=-  cA'A"  c/’V  ^r_A  ‘—''A  cA-^  cpA  ^0 

(JA  (^ij*  ^;' <— A A3  *~VJ  \3'^~~>  c;  -A'  ‘■^  ^J3  i^/*3  I^y  l— A 

w'U  “ (^— 'lo  |_>  vO-'J  0--'  j 4— Ac  ^Jul  ^ J sj~  cAJ  <^~=L« 


l^A  J — } 


b Jw:  ob"-^  c^v^  Cwi  J tiJ5J  / frd  ^.i  jib  Lj  <*bxl>-  t.‘.  1 


cjj  C-'  OV" 


ur 


C-?\i  0->r«  A?  ^ JCJ 


A'  ^"■'''U^  (J-  cr'.J:.^  (Ar'*  UTT  tJw*'**  t-f/*3  oly^  A<  I^y  J^~’ 


“ It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  the  wife  (of  Indra  Ajit ),  the 
princess  Koinala  Indra  Dcwi , was  in  a swoon  (at  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture for  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  walls  of  JLangIa~pun)‘,  but  upon 
hearing  the  war  shout  of  his  army,  she  suddenly  started,  and  awoke  from 
her  state  of  insensibility.  Perceiving  that  he  was  no  longer  near  her,  and 
intelligence  arriving  of  his  being  slain,  she  wept  and  fainted  away.  Her 
mother  came  to  her,  lamenting  and  weeping,  and  sprinkled  her  with  rose 
water.  Upon  recovering  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her 
infant  daughter,  and  then  loudly  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  these  words: 
“ Alas  my  honoured  lord ! O thou  who  wert  the  ornament  of  my  life, 
thou  art  lost,  and  where  shall  I search  for  thee?  thou  hast  vanished, 
and  where  shall  I seek  thee  ? Where  is  now  my  lord,  that  his  sister 
(spouse)  may  find  him  ? In  the  plain,  I pray  thee,  where  is  my  lord  ? 
in  the  mountains,  where  is  my  lord?  in  the  woods,  where  is  my  lord? 
In  the  field  of  battle  have  you  chanced  to  see  my  brother,  where  his 
sister  may  find  him  out?  Why  did  my  lord  abandon  this  his  unfortunate 

and 
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and  wretched  mate  ? At  the  very  moment  of  his  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  he  disappeared  from  her  sight.  In  what  place  is  he  concealed 
from  the  view  of  his  disconsolate,  forlorn  sister  ? My  brother  was  en- 
dowed with  superior  -wisdom.  None  could  equal  him,  none  could  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  him.  Alas,  those  ferocious  beasts  have  glutted 
their  appetites  (with  his  flesh),  savage  as  the  rhinoceros  who  devours  its 
own  offspring  ! Alas,  my  lord,  thy  child  is  left,  a helpless  and  destitute 
orphan  ; she  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  in  need  of  charitable  protec- 
tion ; to  the  state  of  a captive  slave,  liable  to  be  profaned  by  the  touch 
of  vulgar  hands.”  The  princess  then  bid  farewell  to  her  mother,  with 
the  intention  of  ascending  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband;  but  the 
mother,  with  a flood  of  tears,  embraced  and  kissed  her  daughter,  endea- 
vouring with  sweetly-aflectionate  words  to  sooth  and  divert  her  from  the 
resolution  of  burning  herself.  “ Think  not,  my  child,  said  she,  of 
making  thyself  a sacrifice  whilst  the  age  of  thy  infant  is  yet  so  tender. 
When  she  shall  stand  less  in  need  of  thy  care,  do  as  thou  mayest  judge 
right.”  The  princess  then  seized  a kris,  and  attempted  to  stab  herself, 
but  her  mother  snatched  the  weapon  from  her  hand.” 


Extracts  from  the  Poem  of  Radin  Mantri  and  Kani 

Tambuhan. 
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ufjtc  Cjy  t_s\  Ax> )Ji 

•* 

!_f ^LJ’b  A <bc«; 

JU-jj  yzj l 

* 

±£j**** 0 

* 

A ^Aj  ^jl 

* 

C^bl^J  C/1a4^  ^jAS  <0‘b*> 

J ur3  J 

* 

c/J  ^V  WJ*  £JJ? 

^yjj^S  cJbbu  ££jy 

* 

^jAIAJ  <U*W»J  ^jlj^j 

* 

"*  ^ " 'y*** 

(^J^I  (jjACjjJ  <mmS)£xj  A JjXJb 

* 

t^f 

cjob  ^ ^ j& 

* 

Afti  &X+SjJ  ^)Aj 

*mmS jiil  tiliXij 

* 

(_£ JJ,  jb  k_Ji£*y  <&JjO> 

cii^.  & ^ 

* 

j_j  jJIa^  _jlX»- 

fcb?A  cr^ 

* 

-j  LzJ>y  i_j1  <0jll>yj 

jjy  <01  j]  |jjj  cir^^ 

* 

cr*^' J 

jib  C^iji  Aft£  ^yxy^c 

* 

Ji*»*}  ^y 

y\> j3 

* 

C^-ol  <i^lL~:  Jcb^  ^Ajb^ 

j?°y  <~-^3  jjA-j-  ^j£S 

* 

A A 

C. 

cU  ^Ijcw^  ^a  <0J!i 

■* 

UL>^y  olj  y^-ji’  ulj-a- 

virV  t—^  ^/1  <d*i' 

*- 

^£lb^A  <U^*j  «Lj  liJ^j 

•* 

t*?y  U°l>  cirr^J 

^jpl  Aft£  cA^-c  <0acI»- 

* 

jjji  CaXcI U-^jb  |_<J  ,A)1 yP-AJ 

^yly  iJ? j>«9 

* 

jiAAe  iA-J  ^ tUbb 

t^Sjy^  Cibb  Jjbb  ^b 

•* 

ubbbjj'  <0acU»- 

(_j ji  AJ>b  jjA-j' 

* 

i^sy+Aji  i &tx*i 

t ^ ''  -~iS  ^Jbbc  d^l  <0j?  A*w> 

* 

JjJAfc  jjj  <«Lil 

* 

) ^ib^  y33 

1 C^tbc  <0y$b*J  ^j^b 

* 

^LSy  t**A**«  (^IaJa 

c5 ^jlo  US-^b’  t_il 

* 

i^yx^o  ^3sa5A  <*cyy 
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«ili*  JJI  ^ 

ij Sj 

y\j  J)  ul&'lS 

s> 

j— > (jj  CJi  I 

4>  rK 

<>>^  yy  d)^y 

^cl/  iXuio  C^li> 
liT^  ai^*i’‘JJfW^‘) 
* A 
J ^cl?  jjy  ^-»V  ° 

C-J^  LrJ^9  ii^.^ 

<-?j^  Jj1^* 

4jyC  (jb  l^£b'  ^U-  tl/!j*=*- 

cij^  «— »W 

ru  ^ c/  JP 

UtfP^j!  (J^ 

ijj'j  lJjt^0  ^”-'^0 

ijjr*  (&  y$  yy/ 

<-5p  yr^  J/  tt^ 


* 
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* 

ten-'ji  •-fir’ 
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yJJ  lUi^  ^jlj^ 

* 

y l)  d^»^  ^ 

* 

C ' 'J^  J , r— — 6s^J y »-».^  J 

* 

cii^j  j-Ci.\  ^,.C_-  ilj*xjs 

* 

jJsLo  L> 

* 

u^l?  JV  y 

* 

Ci-A)Ur<  (Jj^  (J_jft£>U«J 

•* 

jTCJ  ^ 

* 

^j^eb’  4£*Lc 

* 

lJ jX~e  (J^-J 

* 

^Ji  aL-jla>  (A^-IC-j 

* 

& tyj*  uP  ^ 

* 

* 

JC^) 

* 

* 

*-^ ^lS  L^U^- 

* 

^Jij  A^io 

* 

•* 

ur  r^' '-’'  V. 

* 

^ j^Lo 

* 

* 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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CJ*>y 

* 

lJ ^ 

* 

* 

Upon  coming  in  sight  of  the  ornamented  pleasure  garden, 

The  heart  of  the  prince  felt  new  rapture. 

The  blossoms  were  the  subject  of  his  admiration, 

And  the  birds  drew  near  as  if  to  welcome  his  steps. 

Radin  immediately  took  his  arrow-tube. 

To  shoot  the  birds  that  were  within  his  view. 

They  alighted  upon  every  rambutan  tree, 

And  flew  and  hopped  around ; 

Some  on  the  flower-bearing  nagakehsir , 

Fluttering  about  in  every  direction ; 

All  seeming  to  invite  the  approach  of  Radin  Mantri, 

Who  still  advancing  nearer  to  them, 

Blew  an  arrow  through  his  tube 
And  struck  a seretidit  bird. 

It  descended  near  to  a tree  bearing  chumpaka  flowers, 

Within  the  enclosed  precincts  of  the  garden, 

And  falling  gradually, 

Alighted  upon  the  loom  at  which  Kani  Tambuhan  worked. 
One  of  her  companions  hastening  towards  her,  said, 

“ Will  not  your  highness  gently  try  to  catch  it  ? 

“ As  if  it  had  been  commissioned  hither, 

“ The  bird  comes  to  deliver  itself  up.” 
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Kani  Tnmbuhan  instantly  arose, 

And  endeavoured  to  seize  the  bird  as  it  ran  from  her. 

Radin  (in  the  mean  time)  thus  addressed  Wira  Dandani ; 

“ Which  way,  my  brother,  flew  the  bird  we  saw  just  now? 

“ I wish  you  to  catch  and  bring  it  to  me.” 

Wira  Dandani  made  his  obeisance,  and  then  went  his  way. 

“ If,  said  he,  it  has  fallen  within  these  lofty  avails, 

By  what  contrivance  shall  I be  able  to  get  at  it  ?” 

He  proceeded  onward,  alone, 

Until  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  enclosure. 

There,  espying  through  a crevice, 

He  perceived  the  bird  fluttering  about. 

Radin  presently  followed  him  to  the  spot, 

And  looking  through  an  interstice  of  the  wall, 

Said,  “ Who  may  that  be,  my  brother, 

“ Whose  appearance  bespeaks  her  the  daughter  of  a prince?” 
Continuing  to  gaze,  his  heart  began  to  throb, 

And  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience. 

His  astonishment  deprived  him  of  utterance, 

His  senses  being  overpowered  by  what  his  eyes  beheld. 

Wira  Dandani  smiled,  though  with  feelings  of  anxiety, 

Knowing  the  state  of  his  companion’s  heart; 

And  as  he  perceived  him  lost  in  admiration, 

Thus  spoke,  as  he  stood  behind  him. 
u I think  it  is  advisable  that  we  should  return, 

“ And  leave  off  gazing  at  the  daughters  of  other  men. 

E e e 
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“ Your  servant  has  heard  it  reported 
“ That  the  person  you  see,  is  no  other  than  a captive  princess. 
“ Do  not,  I pray  your  highness,  remain  so  near, 

“ As  she  is  guarded  by  the  order  of  your  royal  mother. 

“ So  soon  as  you  are  married  (suitably  to  your  rank), 

“ Can  your  father  have  any  objection  to  giving  her  to  you?” 
Radin  replied,  with  an  animated  countenance, 

“ I do  not  chuse  to  return. 

“ Order  the  keeper  of  the  gate  to  come  hither, 

“ That  I may  question  him  myself.” 

JVira  Danddni  bowed  and  left  him. 

He  said  to  the  porter,  “ Follow  me  immediately; 

“ By  Radin  Mantri  is  your  attendance  required.” 

Affrighted  at  the  summons  he  came  running, 

And  when  he  drew  near,  made  his  obeisance, 

Bending  his  head  to  the  earth. 

Radin , smiling,  said  to  him, 

“ Open  this  gate  my  old  friend.” 

The  porter,  still  approaching,  said  respectfully, 

“ Your  slave  is  afraid  to  do  what  his  mistress  has  forbidden. 

“ Her  orders  to  me  are  to  guard  these  stone  walls, 

“ And  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  enter.” 

Radin  said  to  him  angrily, 

H is  face  glowing  with  passion, 

“ You  must  open  it  instantly  ; 

“ And  no  person  beside  myself  shall  enter. 
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“ If  you  refuse,  be  assured 
“ I shall  immediately  cut  your  head  to  atoms.” 

The  gate  keeper  became  exceedingly  teirified; 

His  body  quaked  and  his  bones  rattled. 

Without  being  able  to  say  one  word  in  reply, 

He  drove  back  the  bolt  of  the  door. 

The  entrance  being  thus  opened  by  the  old  man, 

The  indignation  of  the  prince  was  soothed. 

He  stepped  forward  and  passed  into  the  garden, 
Leaving  his  companions  withoutside  the  gate. 

Upon  Radin  Mantri  s entering, 

H e was  observed  by  all  the  young  attendants, 

Every  one  of  whom  ran  away, 

Leaving  Kani  Tambuhan  entirely  to  herself. 

Radin  drawing  near  whilst  her  back  was  towards  him, 
Suddenly  snatched  her  shuttle  and  seized  her  hand. 
Kani  Tambuhan  being  alaimed  looked  about, 

Saying  to  herself,  “ Who  can  this  be?” 

She  tried  to  run  behind  the  garden-seat, 

When  Radin , smiling  sweetly,  said  to  her, 

“ O ! my  lovely  celestial  nymph, 

“ W hither  do  you  wish  to  flee  ? 

“ Your  eyes  glisten,  your  countenance  glows; 

“ Do  not,  my  soul ! be  terrified  or  angry. 

“ Your  brother’s  motive  for  coming  hither, 

“ Is  only  to  make  inquiry  of  yourself, 
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“ What  country  gave  you  birth, 

“ And  what  events  have  bi ought  you  to  this  place? 

“ W hat,  let  me  ask  is  your  name, 

“ And  how  do  you  name  the  cloth  you  are  weaving  V' 

Kani  Tambuhan  wept  and  hung  her  head, 

Her  mind  being  extremely  agitated. 

Gently  making  her  obeisance, 

She  said  with  a sweet,  affecting  voice, 

“ The  name  of  your  servant  is  Kani  Tambuhan , 

“ And  that  of  my  work  is  karingsang  xvayang. 

“ Our  gracious  mistress  has  given  directions, 

“ That  we  should  ail  be  daily  employed  in  weaving, 

“ For  the  lady  whom  your  highness  is  tc  take  to  wife, 

“ The  princess  whom  you  are  going  to  woo  at  Banja?'  Kulan." 

To  this  Radin  replied  with  a laugh, 

“ To  Banjar  Kula?i  I am  not  going.” 

He  embraced  her  neck,  and  caressed  her,  saying, 

“ O ! my  life,  how  beautiful  thy  countenance  ; 

“ Thou  art  to  be  compared  to  the  celestial  nymphs, 

“ And  if  thou  vanishest  from  me,  where  can  I search  for  thee?” 
Radin  Mantri  then  proceeded  to  kiss  her, 

When  she  cried  out,  and  wrested  herself  from  him. 

All  the  damsels  now  thought  of  interfering, 

And  felt  indignant  at  his  conduct. 

“ This  proceeding  of  the  prince  (said  they) 

“ Will  presently  draw  upon  us  much  anger  from  the  queen.” 
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“ The  queen  then  gave  command 
For  calling  the  bostangi  to  her  presence. 

The  bostangi  attended,  and  drawing  near, 

The  royal  personage  said  to  him; 

“ Take  with  you  Si  Tambuhan , 

“ And  convey  her  to  the  woods.” 

To  which  she  added,  in  a low  voice, 

“ Extinguish  her  so  that  she  shall  be  no  more  seen. 

“ Dare  not  to  vary  from  my  orders.” 

The  bostangi  retired,  making  his  obeisance. 

The  hearts  of  all  who  were  present  throbbed, 

Their  countenances  became  pale,  and  their  bodies  trembled. 
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They  thought  within  their  hearts, 

This  queen's  disposition  is  most  wicked; 

Her  mind  is  diabolically  vile ; 

And  over  her  passion  she  has  no  command. 

All  the  princesses  felt  emotions  of  pity, 

On  perceiving  the  situation  of  Kani  Tambuhan. 

The  queen  again  said, 

“ Let  Si  Tambuhan  be  immediately  taken  away; 

“ And  should  you  meet  the  prince  (in  the  forest), 

“ Desire  my  son  to  come  to  me  with  speed.” 

Kani  Tambuhan  then  arose, 

And  with  slow  steps  decended  (from  the  palace), 
Followed  by  her  consoling  friend  Kani  Tedahan', 

The  bostangi  walking  in  front  of  them. 

To  those  who  beheld  her  departing, 

She  appeared  like  the  moon  amongst  passing  clouds ; 
Like  the  moon  in  the  fulness  of  her  orb, 

Which  seems  the  brighter  the  more  it  is  contemplated. 
Every  beholder  was  filled  with  compassion. 

Kani  Tambuhan  did  not  give  a look  behind  her. 
Having  reached  the  outer  gate, 

She  sat  down  awhile  to  rest  her  feet ; 

Impressed  with  the  idea 
That  her  existence  drew  near  to  a close. 

She  reflected  on  the  tenderness  of  her  husband, 

And  then  upon  her  present  condition. 
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“ There  appears  no  probability  of  meeting 
“ (said  she)  my  lord,  Radin  Inu .” 

The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  ; 

And  her  two  attendants  sympathised  with  her. 
The  bostangi  said  to  Kani  Tambuhan , 

“ Let  us  proceed,  my  lady,  with  more  expedition, 
“ Towards  the  forest  where  game  abounds, 

“ That  we  may  the  sooner  find  the  prince.” 
Having-  reached  the  bank  of  a river. 

The  strand  of  which  was  beautifully  smooth, 

She  felt  extreme  lassitude, 

And  grasped  the  hands  of  her  two  female  friends. 
Her  respiration  became  violent 
As  the  sound  of  rushing  wind. 

She  reposed  for  a moment  beneath  a tree, 

Doubtful  of  being  able  to  proceed. 

The  bostangi  again  said  to  the  women, 

“ I pray  you  keep  moving  slowly  onward ; 

“We  shall  presently  have  passed  the  wood, 

“ And  shall  arrive  at  the  hunting-ground.” 

Kani  Tambuhan  set  forward  once  more, 

Making  an  effort  to  draw  her  feet  after  her. 

The  notes  of  the  velvet-coated  birds, 

Added  only  to  her  melancholy, 

Serving;  to  remind  her  of  Radius  conversation, 
When  he  amused  her  in  the  hours  of  repose. 

GSS 
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They  now  came  to  a level  rock, 

Formed  by  nature  like  a seat. 

Their  conductor  turning  towards  them,  said, 

“ Here,  my  lady,  is  our  resting  place.” 

Kani  Tambuhan  got  up  and  sat  upon  it, 

Her  feet  hanging  down  from  excess  of  fatigue. 

Kani  Tedahan , her  faithful  attendant,  said  ; 

“ The  apprehensions  of  your  servant  are  strongly  excited, 
“ Led  as  we  are  into  this  wilderness, 

“ Where  there  is  no  mark  of  human  footstep.” 

These  words  increased  the  anxiety  of  her  mistress. 

And  pearly  drops  ran  down  her  face. 

She  uttered  not  a word, 

But  only  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Her  two  attendants  also  wept, 

And  continued  in  a state  of  stupefaction. 

Kani  Tambuhan  rising  from  her  seat,  said, 

“ Wherefore,  my  old  man,  are  we  brought  hither? 

“ The  day  being  now  far  advanced, 

“ Is  the  prince  Radin  Mantri  still  at  a distance?” 

The  bostangi  replied  in  a serious  tone, 

“ This,  my  lady,  is  the  limit  of  our  journey. 

“ Your  slave  received  command  from  the  queen, 

“ To  conduct  your  highness  into  this  wood, 

“ And  here  to  put  you  to  death, 

« On  account  of  your  cohabitation  with  Radin  Mantri, 
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“ Who  was  matched  with  a princess  at  Banjar  Kulan , 

“ And  may  now  refuse  to  take  her  to  wife.” 

Hearing  these  words  from  Kani  Tambuhan 
He  was  affected  with  strong  emotions  of  pity. 

Approaching,  he  mildly  said  to  her, 

“ Pardon,  O lady ! whatever  offence  I may  be  obliged  to  commit. 
“ How  can  your  slave  avoid  it, 

“ Under  the  terror  of  being  put  to  the  test  of  an  oath? 

“ This  day,  my  orders  are  to  extinguish  your  life, 

“ And  I cannot  possibly  evade  them.” 

“ If  you  should  meet  with  my  lord  the  prince, 

“ Convey  to  him  my  humble  salutation, 

“ With  my  wishes  for  perfect  happiness  in  his  marriage, 

“ And  a long  and  prosperous  reign.” 

Kani  Tedahan  having  attentively  listened 
To  all  the  commands  of  her  mistress, 

AVas  overwhelmed  with  grief; 

And  as  she  bent  her  head  upon  her  lap, 

The  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes, 

Moistened  the  garments  of  Kani  Tambuhan. 

“ From  your  childhood,  said  she,  I have  taken  care  of  you, 

“ Whilst  we  still  dwelt  at  Tanjong-pura. 

“ No  difference  ever  arose  between  us  ; 

“ And  we  have  been  companions  in  misfortune. 
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<e  Your  servant’s  wish  has  long  been, 

“ That  in  death  also  we  should  be  companions. 

“ Reflection  only  augments  my  grief, 

“ And  my  heart  melts  within  me. 

“ Slay  me  first,  O my  father! 

“ That  I may  not  witness  the  fate  of  my  mistress.” 

The  princess  then  said  with  dignity, 

“ Proceed  to  execute  the  commands  of  your  queen !” 

Her  words  thus  pronounced 
Excited  pity  in  the  heart  of  the  bostangi , 

Whose  own  feelings  would  have  restrained  him  from  the  deed. 

He  drew  his  kris,  and  again  he  sheathed  it ; 

But  thrust,  at  last,  the  long  and  well-tempered  blade 
Into  her  breast,  till  the  weapon  appeared  at  her  back. 

Kani  Tambuhan  on  receiving  the  fatal  wound, 

Fell  without  a struggle  to  the  earth.” 


Specimens  of  the  Pantun  or  proverbial  Sonnet. 
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<!  Butterflies  sport  on  the  wing  around, 

They  fly  to  the  sea  by  the  reef  of  rocks. 

My  heart  has  felt  uneasy  in  my  breast, 

From  former  days  to  the  present  hour. 

They  fly  to  the  sea  by  the  reef  of  rocks. 

The  vulture  wings  its  flight  to  Bandan. 

From  former  days  to  the  present  hour, 

Many  youths  have  I admired. 

The  vulture  wings  its  flight  to  Bandan, 
Dropping  its  feathers  at  Patani. 

Many  youths  have  I admired, 

But  none  to  compare  with  my  present  choice, 

H is  feathers  he  let  fall  at  Patani. 

A score  of  young  pigeons. 

No  youth  can  compare  with  my  present  choice, 
Skilled  as  he  is  to  touch  the  heart.” 
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“ A maiden  draws  water  from  the  well ; 

The  bucket  falls  off,  leaving  only  the  cord. 
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Consent,  my  life,  to  the  departure  of  your  friend, 
And  do  not  grieve  at  the  separation.” 


J ei'  ^r.^La  ■X’  J jll  £.< \y 

u The  heron  flies  into  the  air, 

And  dashes  down  the  fish  it  had  caught. 

Forbear  to  grasp  burning  embers, 

Or,  feeling  the  heat,  you  will  quickly  let  them  go.” 


jjIj  ob»  %jy->  * toy  jJUj  ij~~* 

“ Laro;e  ants  in  the  bambu-cane. 

A flasket  filled  with  rose-water. 

When  the  passion  of  love  seizes  my  frame, 

From  you  alone  1 can  expect  my  cure.” 


Extracts  from  a moral  and  satirical  Poem. 
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“ If  you,  my  son,  are  about  to  take  a wife, 

You  should  look  for  these  four  qualifications  ; 

In  order  that  your  family  may  be  prosperous, 

And  your  friends  may  have  pleasure  in  frequenting  your  house. 
In  the  first  place,  chuse  a person  of  good  birth  ; 

In  the  second,  let  her  be  the  owner  of  some  thousands  ; 
Thirdly,  elegant  in  person  and  sweet  in  countenance  ; 

Fourthly,  of  good  understanding  and  accomplished  manners. 
Should  she  be  deficient  in  any  one  of  these,. 

Take  not  such  a woman  to  wife. 

If  you  do,  your  friends  will  avoid  your  company, 

And  you  will  sit  moping  like  a spectre.” 
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“ It  is  true  that  those  of  the 

present 

race  are  wise  ; 

They  have  much  science,  but  plain  good  sense  is  wanting. 
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They  are  able  to  count  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

But  cannot  tell  when  their  own  faces  are  smutted. 

Their  employment  is  mutual  obloquy  and  recrimination, 
And  every  place  is  filled  with  inquisitive  tattlers. 

In  these  days  the  behaviour  of  young  women  is  immodest, 
Flirting  and  toying  with  the  young  men. 

It  was  not  the  case  with  maidens  of  former  times, 

Who  possessed  much  delicacy  and  sense  of  shame. 

Circumstances  are  now  very  different, 

And  all  sort  of  conversation  is  familiar  to  them. 

Where  there  are  a number  of  youthful  gallants, 

There  you  will  find  the  young  women  assembled, 

Whose  manners  assume  a variety  of  hues. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  but  too  obvious. 

Even  the  children  now  o’days  (imitate  their  elders), 

And  both  boys  and  girls  are  equally  forward. 

They  play  about  promiscuously  together, 

With  all  the  familiarity  of  man  and  wife. 

Are  not  such  things  evident  signs, 

That  the  end  of  the  world  is  drawing  near?  ” 


Extract  from  the  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Achin. 
djU  1 <AA  M ijJjb  M ^ diU 

jjlj  (jji'  t *XS  Ai  jjlbL»  lJj~>  (-lijb  (j 
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Aj  slii  <0L£  Cijla  J U-£«  ! * ^ Aj  ^sjjb 

(-5 jbs  _J-  (^kt>  ^yL**=  jjlj  Ci»yJ  i\i.'L  4/1  jl  UjJjI 

is-l  Ui^J*  U^J  J^jy*  c ■ ' — ^ ^ <Xiib 

(^A)  4=^jj'  ^ki  4j»j  j*-1!  ei-o)  (^)  ^ol  £jjl  C£-\(ul  |4^LJ! jlj 

cijh>  *A  *—) j i^SjAs  Ai  CJ I JU>-  jJWI  jAj  (jILLj  ^ l^- £ (JjCo 

jJb  li^'  ^ '' '-* ^ (^jb  ! ! i i ^-^u'  Oo 

l/^  jJUi'  <d!i  aj^j  4U^.j  jj'b  aAj  cl£«  <_?jb  ,jJj  _jj 

(^i  jj*'r<‘  ^ ebb  di'  i^/“\jf  oLj  '^-■>^.«^<«)  j^b 

j*'1'^'  J*  U l— Mir  ^&b'  Aj  CCJLc  ^ycA  i\j£j  t _3v«  «_src^ 

L"  -"^1  <Ajjb  4jbl  ^ ^ w | . jbd^  1 ,) *J  1 ^ ™/w  4>-*j  1 **  Jo  * j 

l^T1  ^T*L^  AijA  i_s\  Ac^  i^j^jy  ^ <— bb  i_£jh>  <Aj  jJ  c ^yiAj  jO  ^ U--^ 

cAj^  *■— >b  (~-^r'J  (_^t  4l^4j|^j'  ub  j^j^0  ijjj!  j^1  ^f~y  (_fjl«5  iAj 

jJUll  JU=-  ^HsLj  clijli  'bj  jJUS^aj  CJi*  1 1 i c ^j&U 

“ The  Icing  our  sovereign  died  on  Sunday  the  eighth  day  of  the  month 
TiCl'kadah , in  the  year  1088  (1 677),  and  Paduka  Sri  sultan  Ghayat 
Shall  began  his  reign  on  the  same  day.  He  sat  on  the  throne  during 
the  period  of  eleven  years  and  eight  days,  and  died  on  Sunday  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month  zu' I' hijjah^  in  the  year  1099  (1687),  upon  which 
day  also  Paduka  Sri  sultan  Kamalat  Shah  became  Icing,  and  his  reign 
lasted  eleven  years,  four  months,  and  two  days,  when  he  was  deposed. 
After  this  there  was  a succession  of  four  queens,  on  the  throne  of  Achin, 
the  seat  of  peace,  and  these  female  reigns  continued  during  a period  of 
sixty  years,  nine  months,  and  seventeen  days.  Sultan  Beder  al-dlani 
Sherif  Hdsham  Jamaled-din  ascended  the  throne  on  Wednesday  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  rabi'al  akhir , in  the  year  1111  (1699),  and 
when  he  had  reigned  two  years,  four  months,  and  twelve  days,  it  pleased 
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God  in  his  mercy  to  visit  him  with  contractions  in  his  feet  and  his 
hands,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  offices  of  prayer ; 
upon  which  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  government,  and  retired  to  a 
place  called  Tanjong , where  he  died  in  the  year  1113  (1701).  On 
Saturday  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  ramadan , Perkasa  Alam  ibn 
Ibrahim  obtained  the  crown  and  had  reigned  only  two  years,  three 
months  and  twenty  days,  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  government  on 
W ednesday  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  muharram.  After  an  inter- 
regnum of  about  three  months  duration,  in  the  year  1115  (1703),  the 
son  of  Beder  al-dlam  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Paduka 
Sri  sultan  Jamal  al-dlam 


The  Memoirs  of  Kei  Damang  and  his  Family,  written  by  Inchi 
Itdudin,  his  youngest  Son,  thus  conclude. 

Aib‘  O oi  ^b  AiliS  Jb!  ol  ji  f u-tJ  Aa 

«db^o  jjlo  j ob»j  ^b«o 

^jb<o  j*As  <— ^lb~jj  (_jAbc  ^bco 

t*  L»'  a 

(Jbj  ^ ~b^  j-j  ^jb  r (Jib-j  h\j  i^U-j  ca'U  jc.£j  JiUij  ^Lj 

oi^\g  £***  ur  c-1'  uAp!/  cr^j^  CJ'^e  (_yj 

jJio  <jab  Jjjy  di*>.  ^JUjj  tOlsA-j  <dll 

“ From  the  period  of  the  loss  of  their  noble  father,  it  is  not  to  be 

conceived 
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conceived  what  cares  and  troubles  have  been  experienced  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  of  Kci  Damang  \ the  consequence  of  having  left 
their  native  land  of  Samangka.  The  sons  were  separated  and  scattered 
over  various  countries,  as  their  fortunes  happened  to  lead  them.  Some 
remained  in  the  island  of  Sumatra , some  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Bali , whilst  others  sought  those  parts  of  Java  which  lie  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  Company.  Such  were  their  resting  places. 
Like  birds  they  directed  their  flight  to  wherever  the  trees  of  the  forest 
presented  them  with  edible  fruit,  and  there  they  alighted.  They  were 
in  the  state  of  chickens  who  had  lost  their  careful  mother.  When  they 
found  persons  who  were  disposed  to  favour  and  compassionate  them,  to 
those  they  devoted  their  services.  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  Kei 
Damang' s sons  since  the  death  of  their  noble  parent.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  all  respectable  persons  desirous  of  knowing  their  story,  this  nar- 
rative has  been  committed  to  writing,  and  so  faithfully,  that  those  who 
read  may  consider  themselves  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  adventures  it  re- 
lates. But  the  Almighty  alone  knows  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  for 
(or,  of)  his  servants  in  this  world.” 


Extracts  from  Legal  and  Theological  Works. 

i— j'bj  Qjji  ohj  i g^il obj  Ubs 

cr'- ^ A«i'  uj'^  d-53- 

“ The 
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“ The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  prayers  to  be  used  on  the  occasion 
of  eclipses  of  both  kinds,  namely,  those  of  the  sun  and  those  of  the 
moon.  In  the  first  place  (it  should  be  mentioned  that)  the  learned  have 
not  ascertained  the  true  nature  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  shining  as 
he  does  with  his  own  light,  it  should  not  be  liable  to  variation.  Rut 
with  respect  to  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  as  she  has  no  light  in  herself, 
and  only  derives  it  from  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  when 
that  light  is  hid  from  her  by  the  earth’s  being  in  the  line  between  her  and 
the  sun,  she  should  become  obscured  or  eclipsed.” 


Jy  Jj  y>-  J* 

cr1"5  '*^3  Jy  ^ jy 

Jyyy  J ^y  J->  \jjf  J,  ^ J <*\  J'y  J*  uJ^3  *y. 


“ Thus  it  is  (speaking  of  the  visibility  and  invisibility  of  the  Deity) 
with  the  light  of  the  sun  which  is  transmitted  to  the  moon ; for  the  light 
of  the  latter  is  not  its  own  proper  light,  but  only  that  of  the  sun  com- 
municated to  it,  and  consequently  the  moon  possesses  only  a reflected 
light  from  that  of  the  sun.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  sometimes  see 
the  moon  shining  with  a full,  and  sometimes  with  a diminished  light,  and 
that  at  other  times  she  is  entirely  deprived  of  light.” 

«•••»••••• 

Jjyy  yj  <(L 'i  CS*  yi  P Ji)y  *— -r-»  uuyl  ii-j 

J^  yib  Jyj ji  JjZ  yj  <£Li  Jj  jS  J_jj 

ijyyy  ^ jy  cfa3  zyy  c )y*-J 
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wb  ^ Jfes  t\)  ^cJ  C-da*  j-JJJ  CjlysP  yj  *Lj  ub  jjl)  L-Ja> 

<j-J.  t-r^k-s  j~*j  Af-1  i^b  jjLi  jbb  abi 

“ The  keblat  (or  direction  of  the  face  in  prayer)  varies  according  to 
the  different  situation  of  countries  (with  respect  to  the  temple  of  Mecca). 
For  the  keblat  of  Egypt  the  North  star  must  be  brouo-ht  to  bear  in  a 

O 

direction  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  left  ear  ; for  that  of  Irak,  in  a 
direction  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  right  ear ; for  that  of  most  part  of 
Yemen,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  left  side ; for  that  of  Syria,  from  the 
back ; for  that  of  Gujerat,  from  the  right  shoulder  ; for  the  keblat  of 
most  Malayan  countries  and  of  Achin,  the  North  star  must  be  in  a 
direction  from  the  fore  part  of  the  right  flank.” 

CS«-  Jy  g-;  fj*. *>  bib 

ajbp  ^b  b'b*)  0 ^b  <d!i 

A A 

obJ  jlG»-  iii*j  (■"  -"i  ab^b  1 1 8«^  g^b 

. be  i fj£j  kXs  — v-be  cJtT^  oli  ub 

4_ib-  ub  gSJji  JJ — byy  SJ — 'i-»"  bw  'y-c  iXJ 

^!ly  LJ^~yb«  obj  1 y^.b  Jo  gwlji  . ->^e  gybj^o  Ui-yy  O — A-,-  «visile  oly 

SJ— O-b-0  ^.b  woj 

“ Upon  a person’s  saying  to  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  peace),  I see  the  (new)  moon,  he  began  his  Fast,  and  he  gave 
command  to  all  men  to  fast  also.  When  the  fasting  shall  have  been 
duly  observed  for  thirty  complete  days,  of  which  a respectable  person  is 
to  bear  testimony,  it  is  proper  to  discontinue  it,  although  the  moon  should 
not  then  have  become  visible,  nor  any  vapour  arisen  to  obstruct  the  view 
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of  it.  When  the  [new)  moon  has  been  observed  from  any  town,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  town  agreeing  with  the 
former  in  respect  to  the  time  of  sun-rise  situated  in  the  same  meridian^, 

to  commence  their  Fast  also,  in  consequence  of  such  agreement;  but 

* * 

where  a coincidence  with  respect  to  the  time  of  sun-rise  does  not  exist, 
it  is  not  required  that  the  Fast  should  take  place  in  that  town  where  the 
moon  has  not  yet  been  seen,  because  the  difference  of  the  time  of  her 
becoming  visible  may  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  time  of  sun- 
rise at  the  two  places  (that  is,  by  the  difference  of  their  longitude).” 


^ crW  J*  wW  ^ -I  J*  U-W  ^ 

ill  oU  '.Oil  21 J $12  ^jt.  ^ ill  21  <112  uoj1 

^ ~ w05  w'W~  fcT0  — a cT1"' 

tr-  d*  fci 

a**  ^ oV  c-V  ^ S-*  J*  J*  <ui  ^ 


“ It  behoveth  us  to  know,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  believe,  and  to 
regulate  our  actions  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  <jU!  A AW  in  the  Arabic 
language,  in  Persian,  and  in  the  language  of  the  people  of  Past  (the 
Malayan).  This  symbol  of  Unity  signifies  in  Arabic,  “ I have  no  other 
existence  than  that  of  God.”  As  rendered  in  Persian  it  has  the  same 
meaning,  and  in  the  language  of  Pasĕ  it  lias  likewise  the  above-mentioned 
signification.  Now  the  result  of  all  these  meanings  and  the  intention 
of  all  that  has  been  stated  is  to  prove  the  Unity  of  the  essence  of  the 

Almighty, 
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Almighty,  with  all  his  perfections,  and  also  make  manifest  his  greatness 
and  his  glory  comprehended  in  that  Unity.”  (This  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  well-known  Mahometan  symbol  or  profession  of  faith, 
“ there  is  no  god  but  God,”  appears  to  be  a pious  fraud  of  some  sect, 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  mystical  doctrine.  Pasc  here  spoken  of 
was  formerly  a city  of  considerable  note,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Su- 
matra, afterwards  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Achin,  and  reduced  to 
insignificance.  The  book  from  whence  these  extracts  are  made,  written 
in  a fine  hand  and  with  uncommon  accuracy,  was  probably  composed  at 
that  place.) 

j cOlst*"*  <sill 

ily>-yc  ) ULo  ^ J 

CJ*  jb  ULj  i L‘* c— J I ji 

'j_.;  «— 5laJ  (Xs  ^ cT5-^ 

oLj  <Lj  (jlj  i-fjf’  oLi‘ 

“ When  God  Almighty  had  created  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say 
the  pure  Spirit,  he  said  unto  him,  thou  shalt  be  as  a mirror,  and  in  thee 
alone  shall  be  beheld  all  existing  things.  Some  time  after  the  creation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  created  all  spirits  or  souls,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  to  all  spirits  what  the  stem  is  to  the  branches,  and  they  are  to  him  what 
the  branches  are  to  the  stem ; but  branches  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  their  stem  nor  fall  olf  from  it.” 

0 


jy*  j ^ y c^v  y ^ ^ ^ & 
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d £»  o?jV  £i  ***  cA^  u'J  >7“  t"  d>^J 

f - dA**  cA^v"*  U}9  C?iV  t"  cA*9  <-A'“J  J?"  t”'V3 


.=-  U^vM 


“ Now  there  is  no  other  existence  distinct  from  the  existence  of  God, 
and  all  these  numerous  objects  (of  sense)  serve  only  to  manifest  the  exist- 
ence of  the  One  ; so  also  do  all  visible  qualities  and  visible  attributes  serve 
only  to  manifest  His  sole  existence.” 


jjL'  all!  lsJ,o  4^rwy  fci  c/KA  <— 

«sill  aS,o  Aj  £_>  ^U-*'  wh  ^Ia& 

“ Whoever  understands  the  words  above-mentioned  will  certainly 
know  (what  is  meant  by)  his  proceeding  from  God,  and  his  (ultimate) 
return  to  Him,  and  will  certainly  be  aware  that  his  own  external  nature 
is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the  Deity.” 

ji\  |*bl  AJ^J  iXiM)  djjl  A Aot 

(Jf\y  lJ  ~ -1  U™^*“  ^)^wl  j>\  A»^|  J ^,.'3-  Cd-jj  ytA 

d-T*—  dA*-  ^ <-^3  j-j  jAjb)  jjJ  JjjJ  ^ AJ  dr^V  drAr*^ 

^s»  LA-ol 

“ It  is  with  this  object  that  some  of  the  learned  commentators  have 
adduced  an  example  (of  identity  and  diversity)  in  the  instance  of  “ wave” 
and  “ water ;”  for  with  respect  to  appearance  and  name,  the  wave  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  water ; but  if  you  view  and  consider  them  with 
respect  to  their  real,  internal  nature,  wave  is  not  distinct  from  water,  or 
only  so  far  as  regards  exterior  form  and  name.” 


Genesis, 
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Genesis,  Chap.  xlv. 

lLS''}  ■U.  g«.i^>  uX< 

J <s]!iX«j  l n - . ..— i ^<1  lJv<  ^i^>3 

t C . ^_3  i..  -'■*^*-'i 

2ft\*l  immmS  J I « 3**»  *3  ^*--^3  ^ ^ . 3 w - i Gjt&.'Z  ^.‘,  > ■.■■■»* 

cJjuA  ol  dGu  a£J3  I C^l/' U*s^w;  (a^^  ^ L ^]j<>  L 

C^ol  ^ J cLit*  Cil  jj&  ^JlSl  <5^Ju£^  jiLj  jj&  jj1‘3 

4UU.  1- Jmis o y |*l^  <*_J  ^li  ^!<Jj«j  U-jLyJ  (d-J  I (_fl  <s]li£ 

^jjk^  ^ UTjU^  ti/l  Jjf* 

^^uiss  ^&iy  <j!  aJj  ^jiG»  ***  ''t*"1  * |*^  i^^cl)  l j ^-3  ll^  y^*3 

uJU?  * ^IGJ  jU-  ^UL)  '^j  ^Ij  j*J  JGj  tiri!  (j^!  <tifc> 

ylj  l*jJ  ^^'bj  j*l^  Jj^r’0^-  l^ILj  (*^  CSytii  CJ J>  CJ\  *jx* 

<— «X-j  jj  ujj  ^\  ,j1j  OJ  i ib  tl/1  l^.GI  arJwj  'j_j  CJy^-  <dl\  ^Ia 

('■t'^^ji  ^>3*^  1 . f^. **  * j*&<  L c***.3 

^Jwj  <dM  u-i>^>  jjul  aiiXoj  ^’A^i  c^ls  j*’^  lLG  C-Aw 
jjjj  jGI  t-  -Gi  # <dxcl>-  ^jIj  d/ljui  «drOljj^o  <ub’  *\s  ^jj" 

(j\j  (*Jf?“  J^-»  (jta  j*j^^  J^-*5  u^  y^3  C/lAto  CiGj  j!  (jb 
_jG\  ^Lj  J}JU&  ilS\  t_jCv  * |4^JJ  j!  i^jV  (*^J^  j4^  *— 

wb  ^3  P w u»  ^ p\  ^ t?b  C^J  ^ (J  ^ ^ c^-0 
^3  L 1 1 
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\ 

j'  JiL;  j t.y  CS-c  * Jl\  j_J  r J£~j  ^A  ffojj  1_S~^3 

Att  j*\i  i*LS-o  * V Ars  <AaIsa  «_•_  Jr*  — r.^  (jrr*^  CaLc  ^A 

i RA — ~3  L.‘. i-V—J  * R ^ — » AA?  ^jiw  A J*G.-C  ,J!a  A I Lw4^  j_).^««j  R : ^la.t 

«d — clx*  ub  ^,*4-0  ^ J'J  * tj- jUi  jLi)  c/Uj  <%  ub  j*li 

jJ-'w  L— (_5'  ' * £t&3  t*—^>  ‘d-A-lAe  ^ s ^x-4-J  A 

d*y  b A^  y b * * i.RA  I’  AyjA  ^AA4^  I . ^ A L “ .v 

Cl^Ue  AS  U^^jb  CAoJ  i«b!  i C-c  %_'  i A iA-:  LA-ol  R-R~-«->  fy!  Jj-o  ^ySL^c  jJIl) 

ar£  <s!Ls  ARi  dl-u^  ^JaI  « JiL.  caL  as  Ja 


* A1  Irr  ^a*jV<  a r Irj  <ds^<  r **  ^ ■ 1j  yls^s 

tL » 1 i_Jv<  ci^iAs^  <dsub  ^'a  /*b  <iRcj)y  (,_5***^3  i^3a  R— jb 

(^3  t—A-^b  *— ■'  (^yl£  * ^ <^'b’  j^bo  <djs  j*b  ^A  j«ac  <Uli'  Aj^A  |*l}'^j  j_)  As 

ub  rK  T ^jjl^  ^\  i^as  6-aJ^j  j*3sq  ij\j  j*^A^A  <iil-x<!  ci^v»5o  /*ls 

^y\  j*b  ciaLo  ijIacI^-  ^a  * «-^A^  tr'^  f*^  (^V  jV  j*^  aIsaasi  ^a 

L_ivo  # j*li  u_ 5a  a!  C^v3  <5«j  \j’  A S’«C.«1  AS^A  |*li’  J)  J*\i 

t»S^O  All — AS  ^^i.y  R Cn  ^ y~?~  ^)<*<GoA  C " ^3  Jo^,  t ^A? 

Jjj  ^A^ljbb  l!X<  as  Jb  cjli  ub  (jy;/  ^ ca^Lj  tJ^As 


c^^t5  j*f^  JL^  tr8^  u~~'\j  &-J-^  ^ ciA®1  ^ ^t**^0 


jJ^AjA  td-jp'  j_)  jls  la^L.-  j^aa^-  ,_5Aii ^.3  ‘^y*-5  ^las  As  ij^'i  ^J}\+*>  ^Ia 

As  ^jbj  1 ^A  /* A-O  ^^cA  LAA^b  1 aIr  j*3*<  <Xils 

<sJacI>-  ^Ato  (AjI^a  jj^a  (_5^  ■dJb^J  cliC«  b-yS  ^Tjbj-j  q^ij-a  ^Ia  * ^U» 


<dx.'b  3 A j*£so  b^A^A  ^ *d^byS  im^*<  * 3 b*~ A |^A>yS 

<_Ja-a  a!  dll'  (-J-V  jjUs  ^by-^o  L^-^xO  iaa~3  J^j'  * ^:3  c_jJaj  ASi 


4^5!  ^JIaa  ^aj-AS  <sJl>-^«  V«A^^  yx3K  <Jj\i  As  |*jJ  4^  A^  T <$5vw  ^jb 
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^Aj^Ad  I dlUw  £AmJ  ^ JO 

#A**s  Ui  ^-‘»^■*1  v^sl  ^)lj  \^Sj JO  JO  jaJa^'CJ  J *0j 

<*S!a3  cl£«  * Jy  u^U  jU-  $a*>  la-jJ  ^Isj  c-yUj  jb  uXo  ^jJ  jL*w* 

JO,J  JpO  Ljf^  d1  •* J dJj  jbo  d*  I i— J-Ws  j]  dJ  <J  ^^Sp>!  4—2»^  d_sy>- 

$ cjU  dil 


The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Chap.  vi. 


i\i  jl  Ay  ^jbjoc  (A»s!«t  L^vjJ J ^ jft  ^«*jLc  ^jj|jJ5J  Jw:  <_£»vV c rK  ^U  dsty 

AJU-  ajjw>  l3 j?*<  J-J!  <— -ot  t— ~~j  * d/._j~o  o!  j*Uj  JUS  ^jb 

jjo  pllj  CUkIj)  ^)Uj  20wJ  CUjSUi  pjljJSJ  ^5 J*£j  tjy** 

^iy  ^ ^?*y  i ^co  <iJj!  <_jX<^-o  li (^bi~j  r 

p-Ai  CLJilj!  J t_J  1 pJxli’  j-J  J^a  jLz.\  jjbbj  U-JoJ  * jJ-W9 

i ^ s~^'  ^y.y  d~'  JU*b  ■>..>»'  I ‘ * ^ |+lttJ  t__>»«  ^3* *A**ij)  it  C^jQ  p£i  J*£  1 * t . ^ b 

C~J»~>  <S*J>  1*^  ^jcU-  J-Jt  jAc  * f*  Cjb  |JjJ  l2U<oJ  j^JLvc  dJj=» 

d-^*^»-  ^g^*jbe  Job  o^f  1 ^gl&aJ  f*  <J  j%SXS  JJ  <Wrf  jJ^O  ^josUo-c  C^jj! 

_}^c^  4«iby  * -i^ 

dCc  <_ -jU  J ol  J_>  j*l&j  Aai  IcJ^  Ji)  iLLc^S  (jlo  pJil-J  pllj^  rfdidlo 


jjUL  d>Ce  * r C »jb  pi «XJ  t- **^«->1  t-^olc-  td*  ^ ■ jb«wwxMJ 

ujU-j  i^Sjj^o  ^jj\i  ^ cl>jsl*3  r j%r T'jjy^  ^ij  aixcU- 
uJb  CJJpLj  jW  |*l£  tiLrU-  ^jrLfe  * ^r  C^jl£  ^ ^ ^ 


J-  A A 

J j%j  ^ajI^  ulib«9  j <j|  ^ V.  dr^  j (♦b 


£24 
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yjrl  A-d^d  ye^ - * (*Jf  U~" "'  ^ Ai*G  A Aj  A»»  ^j’ Ai^i 

ijyuxr*  ^\  ylGs  y^Ai  Ad  A-JlA  jj'j  • ^ji\  ±fj\i>  Ad  ^li 

^li  AaCJsI  y/lso-J  aw  ^ycli  AGU-  u1a  « jJo  AL^d  £_>  jj 

* yr*'  Jio  u \Jul  u\j  uJy  (jb  y>  G/  d^l  cfk^r  *>j'* 

» |»1^  Ad  y^yi/4*Ve  Lid  1!  |*Gd  i_V«  yjiwJ  ^««jLc  Ad  y3j£>*.Vo  |*\i  ^1>£»~ 

ijjJUA^l  ^Jt 1 |*1&J  aLj  lLX<  £jAS$«Ji  jj£~s  jl<  Ad  yjjiUX<  |*ls  jlj  jIG-  L. Jtu 

j*1G  JAw«  ^jjl  C^A-i  j*j^d  (J^V  y/Ajdjd  (Ad  J^«  y>}*^  « j*a&1L»£ 

4^i*mWi')  y G 1 A ^JldAd  t s««dG  Ad  (A)G<  La di^J  jT^  ^ y)jl|i 

AdAiJd  y^Gsj  jGl  J--dl  ^1  _}G1  <-JIa  * y.ljd  y/1  £jjdA  _}£  |A£  Ad  lL/1 
dj^  y^Ayd^d  £jjl  Ad  ^'IgAd  _}G1  ^jcU-^dl  * j*\G  (v-:L^o  jjlj  pis£  [^J^* 

ijyj>  J-d  CA».*»^  Li^fcX*  j-d  j*lid  (_L$G  L-^'G  j-J  LZ-JLfJ  a!  J-d  LiA^=-  p&  Ad 

y^V<A  j*jd  y^-tl  A r Aid  |*JjA  i_Ad  ^ Aicl>-  » f* ClAld  j*.^Ad  Ci-A  ypJGi^c 

y^-V,^0  m {J~y  y*^G«  4_? J5f^'j  ^J}'  (jGa  (jG  yf|/  U^  U~^~^ 

<if\fi  ^ y/^  y>G  a!  ^Jd  ^jUaA  ci^-J  AG  A f Aid  j*djA  uJd  <^AA4 

a!  ,jl<A  ^jld  (j^'  y/j/’  Jj^<  Aid  tjZjisfM  ^teA  ^A 

w f'Xio  yJiJ  A i y^J®^  * ^aL«  A 1 Li  j*»'  Ad  * i****^1  a!  lLSj>-  ^LaO  j*1  Aid 

^/i  u3^*  c£\  f&y  i—ci la^£>U-  a!  AG-  (_JLj  • ^Jj. 

L-^v4JbjdA  LA-X*»o  AlJ  ^jV  * Li-oJ  ,J^G  jJU^  liJ^jd  U-sKaU-  Li-dJ  Jta  A Jj 

Li^-A^j  ti  AoAvc  yj^A  <Aid|»«j  <t]Lc  ( cs-\^j<sQ  t c\  aAj  Li-A  Aj  yy^  (y)^  J1"^ 

d|^LA  y_I^A  All  l»--viJijSA  L-A^dL4s«—  aLA  ^ydj  ^ — J dA^-0  LA-^Gc  y)lA  Lii|«~3  AG  Ad 

^^fK^lrK^j^uv^  4AWrKAj^yd1^J  (_~.  . JV 

^Ayj'  Li — A tjjd  A dXiiA  yj^l  j*'i  L_dl  <^_^d  yTc^’  Ld^  j*1^0  (*^  <— ' 1 yi^A 

|A«v«  aUj  ylA^dGc  4_jl  aG  jA'a  f ^jy?  Aa-J  * ypl^*  AdjA  dJjj'  yjG  yjdlCe  AdjA 

Ja 


«•' 
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u>}  ^ u-J  c_?o  JJ^  ft  cX«  jJIU-  jo  r (»Jl  ole  Jo 

j£-l  As  <u/  caU->  C-As^s  yjlj  j*li  As,0  ^IJ  I— sL-)  * C-J  J As^O  J*i1  A-lj 
fc*  aIsaos  Li*  »0«  j*l^  u— slv«  j^slCs  ^£1  ^lo  * Co^-  Colj^j 

_»#  j*/  As  A-WfJ  c/l  I sLj  * Ac*.«  J oLi‘  Jo  ._  J olj  A-^.'  J j^U/s  'jjlsO 

^i^SOl  *■  C>^ol  U ■ *jA*s  ^ ol-«j  ^IswJ  1 . »lO  1 Cj^AiwJ  ^ . flL,/...'  ^l^ 

aXj>^*j  j}A.'  jJI o£  ^jjiji  JLJ  Jo  ol  ^J^»>  £_s  ools  0 oio-a-c^  aJJI  jIX»» 

elsl  j^-«l  J-vU;  LZ--CJ>~j)  j*li  AjJ»c/-  icj  * ytasl  t"  J*-^5  [ <r^  *'0  JjJ  A»1 

tiu  j.1*  ‘tJJ1  y/  . J13  ^ «til  yb  ^ ^ ^ «til  jil  ^U  ^ ^ 

JjAO  i—s'e  * yjjl  jl^-S  (j//**5  J!  A-JJ  J*/  *0-  lS  up*-'0  <rf  jJ}\*~>  fXu  Ja/o  jlOyS  (Jow 

a-  * f«  m ,/wj  tri'ey  btA 

c/j^  aL/o-  J1J-9  J1  tAJ—ol  Jdol  yjs  t/ J*  J^4— / ^ 'A-A^yJ  A ALcU- 

^ d'^w 


$ . f 
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